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CHARACTER 


Daimon. 

As  on  the  day  that  brought  thee  to  this  earth 
The  sun  stood  in  conjunction  with  the  stars, 

So  art  thou  fashioned  by  the  heavenly  laws 
That  mark  thy  ways  and  walk  with  thee  from 
birth. 

Thus  art  thou  stamped:  thyself  thou  canst  not  flee. 
Thus  spake  the  Sibyls,  thus  the  Prophets  spake. 
Not  vasty  time  nor  any  power  can  break 
The  living  Form  that  grows  eternally. 

Primeval  Orphic  Sayings 


Nations,  slaves  and  conquerors 
With  one  accord  agree 
The  highest  joy  on  this  earth 
Is  personality. 

Every  life  is  worth  the  living 
While  a  man’s  his  own. 

We  can  lose  all  other  treasures 
Save  this  one  alone. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
9 
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Personality 

If  Nature  gives  a  definite  character  to  every  species 
and  then  balances  a  great  gift  by  a  certain  failing, 
she  seems  to  act  in  the  same  way  with  individuals. 
To  speak  of  men  only,  the  most  remarkable  talents, 
it  would  appear,  carry  with  them  certain  weaknesses. 

„  To  Riemer,  1806 


They  carp  at  personality, 

The  wise  folk,  shamelessly. 

Yet  what  can  make  you  glad  and  free 
But  your  own  personality, 

Whatever  it  may  be? 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


Aman  may  turn  and  twist  as  he  will, he  may  undertake 
whatever  he  likes,  he  will  always  return  to  the  path 
that  Nature  has  marked  out  for  him  from  the  first. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


A  man  without  complexity  could  never  have  a 
character  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word:  he  could 
not  even  live:  it  takes  all  sorts  of  qualities  to  make 
a  man. 

To  G.  Herder,  1788 


No  man  sees  the  world  just  as  another  sees  it:  differ¬ 
ent  characters  will  draw  different  conclusions  from 
a  principle  that  all  accept.  Even  the  same  man  has 
not  always  the  same  views.  Early  convictions  must 
yield  to  later.  What  a  man  thinks  and  says  need  not 
stand  every  test,  so  long  as  he  remains  true  to  himself 
and  to  others. 


Introduction  to  the  “Propylaea” 


Character 
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Character  does  not  take  the  place  of  knowledge: 
it  reinforces  it.  In  all  the  changes  and  perplexities 
of  my  life  I  have  been  enormously  helped  by  my 
native  tenacity.  I  could  wait  for  months  at  a  time, 
dumb  as  a  dog,  but  still  holding  fast  to  my  aim.  And 
when  once  I  began  to  carry  it  out  I  could  go  straight 
to  the  mark  with  all  my  strength,  whatever  happened. 

To  Muller,  1824 


Happy  the  limitations  of  youth!  Yes,  and  of  grown 
men  too!  At  every  moment  of  their  lives  men  can 
fancy  themselves  complete:  they  do  not  ask  if  a 
thing  is  true  or  false,  high  or  low:  they  simply  ask 
if  it  suits  them. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


Away  with  all  that  checks  your  race 
And  let  your  goal  shine  clear! 

A  singer  must  live  before  his  song 
If  he  would  have  men  hear. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Scarcely  could  I  tell  precisely 
If  I’m  still  the  same. 

But  say  you  want  a  general  answer, 

Well,  I  think  I  am. 

That’s  a  thought  can  give  us  rapture, 

Yes,  and  keenest  pain, 

Thrilling  through  a  thousand  fine  threads 
Till  it  rests  again. 

From  “Wilhelm  Meister” 


Every  man  of  talent  who  has  not  been  helped  by 
time  and  circumstance  but  has  had  to  work  his  way 
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Personality 

through  many  hindrances,  and  free  himself  from 
many  mistakes,  is  at  an  immense  disadvantage  com¬ 
pared  with  a  contemporary  who  has  had  the  chance 
of  developing  easily  and  learning  to  use  his  powers 
without  opposition. 

Writings  on  Art,  3 


If  we  examine  every  stage  of  our  lives  we  find  that 
from  our  first  breath  to  our  last  we  are  under  the 
constraint  of  circumstance.  And  yet  we  still  possess 
the  greatest  of  all  freedoms,  the  power  of  developing 
our  innermost  selves  in  harmony  with  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  and  so  of  winning  peace  at 
heart  whatever  obstacles  we  meet.  It  is  easy  to  say 
this  and  to  write  this.  But  it  always  remains  a  task 
to  which  every  day  must  be  devoted.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  cries  to  us:  “do  what  you  ought  and  trust  what 
may  be.” 

To  Briihl,  1828 


Man  cannot  give  up  the  wish  to  work  in  his  own 
way:  at  first,  still  untrained,  he  tries  it  unconsciously 
and  then,  as  his  training  advances,  with  keener  and 
keener  consciousness.  Thus  all  over  the  world  we 
find  so  much  that  is  splendid,  so  much  that  is  sense¬ 
less,  and  circle  on  circle  of  confusion. 

Biographical  Fragments 


Every  man  who  feels  in  himself  the  power  to  create 
must  be  a  public  plague.  He  must  not  wait  till  he  is 
called,  he  must  take  no  notice  when  he  is  dismissed. 
He  must  be  what  Homer  praised  in  his  heroes,  a  gadfly 
that  attacks  on  one  side  when  driven  off  from  another. 

Lila 


Character 
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Nature  has  given  us  no  fault  that  could  not  become 
a  virtue,  no  virtue  that  could  not  become  a  fault. 
And  really  the  virtues  are  far  the  most  dangerous. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


After  all  a  man’s  a  man! 

And  it  must  be  confessed 

That  Nature  when  she  made  his  plan 

Tried  to  do  her  best. 

Much  she  gave  him  for  his  own, 

Many  a  grief  and  joy; 

Surely  then  he  ought  to  be 
A  happy-tempered  boy! 

Self-Confidence 


Man’s  heart,  it  is  said,  is  at  once  defiant  and  diffident. 
We  might  say  as  much  of  man’s  mind.  It  is  impatient, 
arrogant,  and  at  the  same  time  vacillating  and  timor¬ 
ous.  It  longs  for  experience,  for  a  wider  and  clearer 
activity,  and  then  it  shrinks  back,  not  without 
reason.  The  further  it  advances  the  more  it  feels 
how  limited  it  is:  that  it  must  lose  something  when¬ 
ever  it  gains  anything — for  truth  as  well  as  falsehood 
depends  on  the  essential  limitations  of  existence. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


Like  the  stars 
That  haste  not  nor  rest, 

Let  each  turn  to  his  task 
And  toil  his  best. 

Gentle  Reminders ,  2 


If  God  had  wanted  a  different  man 
He’d  have  built  me  up  on  a  different  plan. 
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Personality 

Talent  He  gave  me,  and  this  meant 
Money  in  trust  that  He  had  lent. 

So  I  keep  investing  it  where  I  may, 

Though  what’s  to  come  of  it  who  can  say? 

He’ll  give  me  a  hint  when  I’ve  done  enough: 
Meanwhile  I’m  bound  to  use  the  stuff. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


I  know  that  nothing  belongs  to  me 
Except  the  thought  that  flows  out  free 
And  the  happy  moment  a  kindly  lot 
Lets  me  enjoy  in  every  jot. 

Property 


Nothing  is  ever  permitted  to  us:  we  must  give  our¬ 
selves  permission;  others  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


Not  a  word  of  what  passes, 

However  it  were! 

To  grow  immortal 
Is  why  we  are  here. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


After  all  it  is  a  man’s  own  individuality  which  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  grasping  the  full  scope  of  another’s. 

To  Knebel,  1807 


In  everything  that  lives  the  subject  must  have  the 
upper  hand,  it  must  be  more  powerful  than  the  ob¬ 
ject.  It  must  conquer  it  as  the  fire  consumes  the 
wick. 


To  Riemer,  about  1810 


Character 


IS 


Diderot  is  Diderot,  a  unique  individual:  those  who 
carp  at  him  and  his  work  are  Philistines,  and  their 
name  is  Legion.  Men  never  learn  to  be  grateful 
enough  to  God  or  Nature  or  their  fellow-men  for 
gifts  that  are  beyond  all  value. 

To  Zelter,  1831 


Are  you  worth  your  salt? 

Why  then,  keep  still! 

Silence  and  quiet  pay. 

A  man  may  take  what  line  he  will, 
Character  wins  the  day. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


II 


JOY  AND  DESTINY 


Hearken  and  learn  of  me  wisdom 
Now  in  the  days  of  thy  youth! 

Rarely  hang  even 
The  great  scales  of  joy. 

Rise  must  thou  or  sink, 

Triumph  must  thou  or  fail, 

Conquer  must  thou  or  cower, 

Smite  or  be  smitten, 

Hammer  or  anvil 

In  the  forge  of  the  Fates. 

Coptic  Song 


A  great  inheritance  is  mine! 

Time  is  my  own,  my  field  is  Time. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 

Listen,  Nature  is  not  dead! 

A  living  book  no  man  has  read 

But  some  might  read.  Your  heart  would  hold 

Every  delight  she  could  unfold, 

All  the  sunshine,  every  tree, 

All  the  dreams,  the  coasts  by  every  sea, 

Gathered  in  your  heart  together. 
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Joy  and  Destiny  17 

Chance : 

Yet  round  about  the  iron  barrier  goes 
A  kindly  wanderer,  wandering  with  us. 

You  are  not  lone,  you  grow  with  other  men 
And  live  in  action  as  another  does. 

The  luck  of  life,  once  good,  turns  ill  again: 

A  toy  it  is  in  an  unending  game, 

And  when  the  circle  of  the  year  is  run 
The  lamp  waits  there  for  the  reviving  flame. 

Primeval  Orphic  Sayings 


Every  joy,  great  or  small,  is  akin  and  always  a 
refreshment. 

Travels  in  Italy 


Besides,  I  have  known  happy  men  who  were  only 
happy  because  they  were  complete:  even  the  smallest 
of  men,  if  complete,  can  be  happy  and,  in  his  own 
way,  perfect. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1787 


And  what  can  bring  a  peace  more  bright 
Than  to  forge  your  own  delight? 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Weigh  not  the  gladness  of  your  days 
In  the  goldsmith’s  scales. 

Take  the  grocer’s  and  find 
It  is  more  to  your  mind 
And  confess  you  ware  blind. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 
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Personality 

“He  alone  is  great  and  glad  who  can  be  of  use  without 
either  commanding  or  obeying.” 

Gotz  von  Berlichingen 


Man  is  never  happy  until  his  own  vague  striving  has 
found  and  fixed  its  goal. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


A  man’s  real  help  lies  in  himself.  He  must  travel  to 
look  for  his  happiness:  he  must  be  quick  to  seize 
it,  though  the  favour  of  the  Gods  may  lead  him  and 
bless  him.  But  it  is  useless  to  be  slack  and  ask  for 
happiness  without  conditions.  If  it  did  come,  it  would 
come  as  a  punishment. 

Lila 

“Luck  is  capricious:  it  will  honour  what  is  common¬ 
place  and  worthless,  and  disgrace  the  wisest  deeds 
by  a  commonplace  result.” 

Egmont 

“I  can  only  take  pleasure  in  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  needs  and  what  others  need  and  strives  to  control 
his  caprice.  Everyone  holds  his  happiness  in  his 
own  hands,  yet  only  as  the  artist  holds  the  raw 
material  which  he  means  to  mould.  But  it  is  with 
this  as  with  every  art:  we  are  born  only  with  the 
capacity  for  it:  it  must  be  learnt,  worked  out  by 
unremitting  toil.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 

To  be  epoch-making  requires,  admittedly,  two 
things,  a  good  head  and  a  great  inheritance. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


JoyandDestiny  19 

Besides  ability,  and  above  all  else,  success  requires 
opportunity. 

The  Campaign  in  France 


A  God  hath  set 

His  course  for  each  man. 

The  fortunate  speed 
To  their  goal  of  delight: 

The  heart-sick  struggle 
Helplessly, 

Caught  by  the  brazen  bonds 
That  alone  the  abhorred  shears 
Sever  at  last. 

On  the  Harz-Mountains  in  Winter 


Like  water  it  wanders, 

The  spirit  of  man: 

It  comes  from  the  sky, 

To  the  sky  it  goes, 

Then  down  once  more, 

Drawn  down  to  the  earth, 

It  changes,  it  flows. 

Song  of  the  Spirits  over  the  Waters 


A  great  crisis  uplifts  a  man,  little  ones  depress  him. 

To  Riemer,  1803 


For  our  fate  moves  to  its  decision  and  when  it  is 
out  of  our  hands,  when  Yes  or  No  depend  on  the 
intelligence  and  the  feeling  of  others,  then  we  must 
keep  quiet,  control  ourselves,  ask  ourselves  if  we  can 
bear  it,  even  if  it  be  what  men  call  a  judgment  of 
God  to  which  our  reason  is  bound  to  submit. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 
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Personality 

The  web  of  this  world  is  woven  of  Necessity  and 
Chance;  man’s  Reason  stands  between  the  two  and 
is  able  to  master  both:  Necessity  it  treats  as  the  very 
ground  of  its  own  being,  Chance  it  can  lead  and  use 
and  direct,  and  only  while  his  reason  stands  firm 
and  immovable  can  man  deserve  to  be  called  the 
Lord  of  Creation.  Ill  for  him  who  has  accustomed 
himself  from  youth  up  to  find  something  capricious 
in  what  is  necessary  and  who  would  ascribe  some¬ 
thing  like  Reason  to  Chance  and  make  a  religion  of 
following  it. 

Wilhelm  Master's  Apprenticeship 


Our  own  existence,  like  the  universe  round  us,  is 
built  up  out  of  Freedom  and  Necessity  in  a  manner 
beyond  our  understanding.  Our  will  is  a  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  what  we  would  do  under  all  circumstances. 
But  circumstances  attack  us  in  their  own  way.  The 
What  lies  in  ourselves,  but  the  How  hardly  ever 
depends  on  us,  we  dare  not  ask  about  the  Why  and 
so  we  are  kept,  and  rightly,  to  the  Because  {quia). 

Poetry  and  Truth 


We  have  only  to  declare  ourselves  free  in  order  to 
feel  at  once  that  we  are  bound.  But  if  we  dare  to 
admit  that  we  are  bound,  then  we  feel  ourselves 
free. 

Elective  A  ffinities 


Fate  grants  our  wishes,  but  in  her  own  way,  and  so 
as  to  give  us  something  more. 


Elective  Affinities 
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Joy  and  Destiny 

A  stupid  accident  will  upset  the  best  itinerary,  and 
a  man  never  goes  so  far  as  when  he  does  not  know 
where  he  is  going. 

To  Zelter,  1812 


Why  sings  each  hour  so  sad  a  song? 

Life  is  short  and  the  day  is  long, 

And  the  heart  is  ever  fain  to  fly, 

Though  I  hardly  know  if  it  wants  the  sky, 

But  further  and  further  it  would  be 
And  ever  from  itself  would  flee. 

If  it  should  fly  to  the  loved  one’s  breast 
There  it  would  swoon  in  a  heavenly  rest ; 

But  the  whirl  of  life  will  sweep  it  away 
Though  still  in  one  place  it  would  stay. 
Whatever  it  wanted,  whatever  it  lost, 

In  the  end  it’s  a  fool  at  its  own  cost. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


You  can  fight  your  fate, 

Yet  it  beats  you  many  a  day. 

If  it  won’t  go  straight, 

Well,  get  out  of  its  way! 

A  Bit  of  Advice 

You  must  not  fight  your  fate 
And  yet  you  must  not  flee! 

Meet  it  straight!  And,  see, 

A  friend  to  draw  you  further! 

Another  Bit 


Who’ll  teach  me  now?  Who’ll  tell  me  what  to  shun? 
Obey  that  still-insistent  thrust? 
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Alas,  as  closely  as  our  suffering 
Action  itself  imprisons  us. 

Faust,  1 


“Often  our  lot  seems  like  a  fruit-tree  in  the  winter. 
Who  could  look  at  the  dreary  sight  and  believe  that 
such  gnarled  boughs  and  knotted  twigs  could  show 
green  again  in  the  spring  and  blossom  and  bear 
fruit?  Yet  we  hope  it,  we  know  it.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


Why  work  at  the  world?  It  is  made  by  now. 

The  Lord  who  made  it  knew  very  well  how. 

The  lot  is  drawn:  now  finish  the  play, 

The  path  is  open,  now  follow  the  way! 

Worry  and  care  will  not  alter  your  fate; 

They’ll  drag  you  down  with  the  whole  of  their  weight. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


The  Judge. 

Much  in  our  life  runs  odd,  yet  suddenly 
The  odds  are  evened.  An  eternal  change 
Swings  woe  to  joy  and  joy  to  sudden  grief. 
Nothing  stands  firm!  Mistrust  and  many  a  doubt 
Are  soothed  unseen  as  the  long  days  slip  by 
Till  step  by  step  full  harmony  returns. 

The  hugest  gap  of  all  is  bridged  by  love, 

For  love  can  link  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  Natural  Daughter 


You  will  regret  none  of  your  follies  and  wish  none  of 
them  back.  No  man’s  lot  could  be  luckier. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 
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Joy  and  Destiny 

Poetic  fire  sank  low  in  me 
When  it  was  Good  I  thought  to  see. 

But  up  it  flamed,  up  to  the  sky, 

When  it  was  Evil  I  had  to  fly. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Hope  is  the  richest  part  of  man’s  inheritance.  He  can 
never  give  it  up  even  if  he  wished  to. 

From  the  first  draft  of  “ Wilhelm  Meister” 


Constraint  speaks. 

Then  is  it  once  more  as  the  stars  decree, 

Limit  and  law:  and  all  our  human  will 
Is  but  to  want  that  which  we  know  should  be, 

And  wilfulness  through  will  is  shamed  and  still: 

Our  dearest,  loveliest  wish  we  drive  away, 

Our  will,  our  whims  the  stern  “Thou  must”  obey. 
Our  freedom’s  fancied;  after  many  a  year 
We  are  more  fast-bound  than  we  ever  were. 

Hope  speaks. 

And  yet  these  barriers  and  this  cruel  door 
Set  in  the  brazen  wall  can  be  unbarred 
Though  firm-set  as  old  mountains,  iron-hard. 

A  spirit  light,  untamed,  flies  on  before, 

Out  of  the  cloud,  the  mist,  the  dreary  rain 
She  raises  us,  she  gives  us  wings  again. 

You  know  her  well:  through  all  spheres  will  she 
find  us — 

One  beat  of  wings — and  ages  lie  behind  us! 

Primeval  Orphic  Sayings 
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LOVE  AND  LONGING 


Is  it  but  one  living  creature 
Self-cleft  in  two? 

Or  two  living  souls,  self-chosen, 

To  show  they  are  one,  not  two? 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Strangest  of  all  strange  books 
Is  the  Book  of  the  Lover: 

I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover; 

A  page  or  two  of  gladness, 

Volumes  of  grief 

With  Parting  to  close  the  leaf. 

A  tiny  chapter,  “Meeting  again,” 

A  Fragment.  Books  of  sadness 
Swollen  with  notes  that  still  explain 
And  still  complain! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


All-living  Love! 

Aglow  in  me, 

Setting  my  face  to  the  storm, 
My  breast  to  the  foe, 
Dropping  a  twofold  strength 
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Love  and  Longing 

Into  my  failing  heart, 

The  joy  of  life, 

And  daring. 

Pilgrim’s  Morning  Song 


All  that  is  kindred  rushes  together, 

It  will  not  stay  apart: 

Over  the  measureless  ocean  of  life 
Hovers  the  seeing  heart. 

Grasp  or  snatch,  as  best  we  may, 

So  we  hold  firm  and  fast. 

Allah  may  rest  now  from  His  making, 

We  shape  His  world  at  last. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


It  is  certain  that  nothing  in  the  world  but  love  makes 
man  indispensable. 

Wert  her 


We  love  best  in  the  days  when  we  believe  that  we 
alone  love,  that  no  one  has  ever  loved  like  us  and  no 
one  ever  will. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


A  living  impression  is  like  a  wound:  we  do  not  feel 
it  when  we  are  struck.  It  is  only  later  that  it  begins 
to  hurt. 

Wilhelm  MeistePs  Wanderings 


“And  herein  precisely  lies  the  divine  power  of  love, 
which  sets  man  praising  it  and  singing  of  it  for  ever, 
in  that  every  moment  it  shows  afresh  the  glorious 
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qualities  of  the  beloved,  follows  them  out  in  every 
detail,  grasps  them  as  one  whole,  never  rests  by  day, 
never  ceases  by  night,  enraptured  with  its  own  work, 
amazed  at  its  own  incessant  activity,  finding  the  old 
ever  new  because  at  every  instant  the  sweetest  of 
all  emotions  is  re-created.  The  vision  of  the  beloved 
can  never  grow  old  because  at  every  hour  it  is  bom 
again.” 

The  Connoisseur  and  His  Friends 


“Free  submission  is  the  loveliest  of  feelings.  And  how 
could  it  be  possible  without  love?” 

Elective  Affinities 


“She  can  repay  him  for  everything  by  her  affection, 
her  passion.  If  love  can  bear  all  things,  still  more 
can  it  make  up  for  all.” 

Elective  Affinities 


The  last  kiss  cut  the  web — O  cruel-sweet! — 
Woven  of  tenderness  and  radiance — 

I  turn  away  on  hurrying,  stumbling  feet 
As  though  a  flaming  cherub  drove  me  thence, 
Gloomily  staring  at  this  arid  rut. 

I  look  back  once,  but  now  the  door  is  shut. 

And  shut  within  myself, — as  though  the  heart 
Had  never  opened,  never  known  blest  hours, 

All  starry  as  the  lights  of  heaven  full-starr’d, 

At  her  loved  side  raining  celestial  powers, — 

Now  burdened  with  remorse,  mistrust,  despair, 

I  drag  my  dead  limbs  through  the  sultry  air. 

The  world  lives  on,  I  know.  The  great  cliff-head 
Still  crowns  itself,  as  once,  with  solemn  shadows. 
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The  harvest  ripens.  By  the  river-bed 
The  green  land  slopes  through  thickets  and  lush 
meadows. 

The  vast  sky  arches  above  this  little  ball, 

Teeming  with  forms  and  far  beyond  them  all. 

Marienbad  Elegy 


There  is  no  joy  in  the  world  so  true  and  so  heartening 
as  to  find  a  great  nature  opening  itself  to  you. 

Werther 


When  you  are  here, 

I  feel  I  should  not  love  you. 

When  you  are  gone, 

I  feel  I  love  you  so! 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1776 


A  good  man  wins  love  and  affection  only  when  we 
know  there  is  longing  in  his  heart ;  then  we  feel  both 
what  he  has  and  what  he  desires:  tenderness  and 
the  hope  of  meeting  it  in  others.  Longing  draws 
others  to  us  and  tenderness  surrenders  us  to  them. 

The  Campaign  in  France 


If  only  I  had  something  to  send  you  except  flowers 
again!  They  are  like  love:  love  is  monotonous  too. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1779 


Love  will  draw  no  comrade 
Save  sorrow  to  his  breast. 

The  great  waves  of  life’s  ocean 
Bear  both  upon  their  crest. 
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Lonely  or  linked  together, 

Through  love  and  through  woe, 

One  after  another 
All  must  go. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 


Passion  rushes  on  every  road; 

Loyalty  keeps  to  its  own  abode. 

Passion  meets  you  at  a  bound ; 

Loyalty  must  be  sought  and  found. 

Claudine  von  Villa  Bella 


He  does  not  know  himself:  shall  he?  Or  shall  he  wait? 
No  right  has  he  to  love  if  he  can  hesitate. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


Who  would  strive  against  it? 

So  sweet,  for  all  it’s  sad! 

If  the  first  man  break  his  neck  for  it, 

The  next  is  just  as  mad! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


“Great  passions  are  like  hopeless  maladies.  The  one 
thing  that  might  cure  them  makes  them  doubly  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Many  the  arrows  of  love  and  manifold:  some  of  them 
tear  us, 

Poison  dropped  slow  in  our  veins,  and  the  poor  heart 
sickened  for  years. 

Others  are  clear-cut  and  swift,  strong  feathers 
speeding  their  flight; 
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Straight  to  the  mark  they  go — and  all  the  blood  is 
on  fire. 


Roman  Elegies 


I  thought  I  had  no  sorrow, 

Yet  was  my  heart  so  low, 

My  head  so  heavy,  my  brain  so  hollow — 

Until  the  tears  began  to  flow, 

Speaking  the  hidden  farewell,  so! 

The  Aeolian  Harp 


The  lad  comes  forth,  fresh  as  in  childhood’s  flower, 
Like  spring  himself,  in  springtime’s  perfect  hour, 
Enthralled,  bewildered,  how  this  wealth  has  grown? 
At  all  he  gazes,  all  the  world’s  his  own. 

Now  limitless  the  speed  that  wings  his  way, 

No  fortress-walls,  no  palace-hall  can  stay. 

As  a  bird  soars  straight  for  the  mountain-peaks, 

So  soars  the  lover  to  the  one  he  seeks, 

For  one  dear  glance  searching  the  skyey  space, 
Giving  it  all  for  one  beloved  face. 

Yet  warned  too  early  and  alas!  too  late, 

His  wings  are  captured  in  a  web  of  fate. 

Meeting  again  is  joy  and  parting  sad, 

Meeting  once  more  gladder  than  all  things  glad, 
One  moment  pays  the  loneliness  of  years, 

Yet  Farewell  stands,  waiting,  with  impish  shears. 

To  Werther 


Passion  and  Pain  are  sisters.  Who  can  comfort 
The  stifled  heart  losing  so  rich  a  gain? 

Where  have  the  hours  gone  that  fled  so  swiftly? 
The  loveliest  was  found  for  him  in  vain. 
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Now  his  steps  falter,  darkness  round  him  lies, 

The  glorious  world  grows  grey  before  his  eyes. 

To  Mme  Szymanowska,  1823 


O,  why  are  our  senses  so  many? 

They  blur  delight,  distract  the  mind. 

When  I  see  you  I’d  fain  be  deaf, 

And  when  I  hear  you,  blind. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


When  one  soul  breaks  away  from  another  a  gulf 
opens  wherein  many  hearts  have  died.  Delusion,  so 
long  as  it  endures,  has  an  invincible  truth:  only  the 
most  virile  and  valiant  natures  can  be  raised  and 
strengthened  by  recognizing  their  mistakes.  The  dis¬ 
covery  lifts  them  above  themselves,  they  look  down 
on  their  past,  they  see  where  the  old  way  is  barred 
and  search  forthwith  for  a  new  road  on  which  to 
enter,  bravely  and  in  good  heart. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


The  great  passions  that  disturb  our  peace  hamper 
our  observation  of  the  outer  world:  we  are  so  taken 
up  with  our  own  hearts  that  our  powers  of  action 
are  blunted. 

To  Knebel,  1813 


Love  and  hate,  hope  and  fear  are  only  different 
states  of  our  own  clouded  nature  through  which  our 
spirit  gazes  out  at  light  or  darkness.  If,  through  this 
dim  medium  which  is  born  with  us  and  surrounds  us, 
we  look  at  the  light,  then  we  love  and  we  hope,  if  at 
the  darkness,  then  we  hate  and  we  fear.  Both  aspects 
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have  their  fascination,  and  for  many  men  the  tragic 
is  more  alluring  than  the  cheerful. 

Diary,  1807 


“In  the  whole  world  nothing  is  more  precious  than 
a  heart  capable  of  love  and  passion.  Whether  it  has 
loved  before,  whether  it  is  still  in  love  does  not  matter 
at  all.  The  love  given  to  another  attracts  me  almost 
more  than  the  love  which  might  be  given  to  me.  I 
see  the  strength  and  the  power  of  a  beautiful  nature 
without  my  insight  being  blurred  by  egotism.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


Love  and  passion  slip  away, 
Loving-kindness  wins  alway. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


A  thousand  books  of  truth  or  fable, — 

To  what  do  you  find  they  come? 

To  nothing  more  than  a  Tower  of  Babel 
Unless  Love  make  them  one. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


Love  was  often  showered  on  me 
When  I  laboured  lovelessly, 

And  everything  I  asked  denied 
When  for  love  I  almost  died. 

Count  both  sums,  my  lad,  and  see! 

Now  the  balance  favours  thee. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 
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RENUNCIATION  AND  SUFFERING 


Ah,  ye  gods,  why  are  they  all  undying, 

All  these  things,  and  our  joy  dies,  ours  only? 

Gleam  of  stars,  and  flooding  of  the  moonlight, 
Shadowy  depths,  and  falling  drops,  and  rustling, 
These  things  die  not;  our  joy  dies,  ours  only. 

Pandora 


The  world  isn’t  made  of  broth  and  pap: 

Don’t  you  believe  it  and  don’t  be  slack! 

Tough  bits  in  plenty  there  are  to  chew: 

Choke  we  must  or  bite  them  through. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


The  man  who  cannot  despair  ought  not  to  live:  it  is 
despicable  to  surrender  like  a  coward. 

To  Muller,  1824 


All  suffering  has  something  divine:  because,  so  far 
as  it  is  really  suffering,  it  means  that  it  can  be  en¬ 
dured,  hard  though  it  may  be.  A  nature  that  collapses 
under  suffering  or  has  ceased  to  feel  it  does  not  suffer 
any  more. 
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To  Riemer,  1810 
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Yet  still  the  joy  grows, 

To  love  and  lie  apart. 

Joy  in  Absence 

Your  fate  is  testing  you,  I  well  know  why! 

It  wants  you  to  abstain!  Follow  it,  silently. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 

Resignation  requires  character. 

To  Boisseree,  1811 

There  are  virtues  which,  like  health,  are  never  valued 
until  they  are  lost.  We  do  not  even  talk  of  them 
except  when  they  are  lacking:  we  assume  them.  He 
who  has  them  wins  no  credit,  because  they  are  nega¬ 
tive — they  mean  suffering  and  patience.  They  seem 
to  be  nothing  but  lack  of  force  and  activity,  and  yet 
they  are  the  greatest  of  forces,  only  they  are  turned 
inward  to  ward  off  outward  disaster.  It  seems  more 
splendid  and  more  desirable  to  be  the  hammer,  not 
the  anvil,  and  yet  everything  is  implied  in  this  power 
of  holding-out  against  unending  blows. 

To  Riemer,  1806 

When  my  impatience  masters  me 
I  think  how  patient  the  Earth  must  be, 
Turning  her  circle  every  day 
Year  in,  year  out,  so  the  wise  men  say. 

Example 

It  is  impatience  which  seizes  on  men  from  time  to 
time  and  then  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves 
unlucky. 

Elective  A  ffinities 
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Our  physical  life  as  well  as  our  social  life,  our  moral¬ 
ity,  manners,  worldly  wisdom,  philosophy,  religion, 
even  the  accidents  that  befall  us,  all  cry  out  that  we 
must  learn  to  renounce.  So  much  that  belongs  to  the 
very  core  of  our  being  we  can  never  develop  in  this 
world:  what  we  need  from  it  in  order  to  fulfil  our¬ 
selves  is  taken  away,  while  what  is  alien  and  distaste¬ 
ful  is  forced  upon  us.  Suddenly  we  are  deprived  of 
what  we  have  won  by  hard  work  or  what  has  been 
freely  granted,  and  before  we  can  understand  what 
has  happened  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  surrender, 
bit  by  bit,  our  whole  personality.  In  addition,  no  one 
respects  the  man  who  cannot  behave  himself  because 
of  this:  on  the  contrary  custom  insists  that  the  bitterer 
the  cup  the  sweeter  must  be  the  face  of  the  drinker, 
so  that  the  leisurely  onlooker  need  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  grimace. 

But  to  fulfil  his  heavy  task,  Nature  has  given 
man  a  store  of  strength,  activity  and  tenacity.  Most 
of  all  is  he  helped  by  a  certain  volatility  which  he 
can  never  lose.  This  enables  him  to  renounce  any  one 
thing  at  any  moment,  if  only  he  can  grasp  at  some¬ 
thing  new  the  next.  And  thus  unconsciously  we  renew 
the  whole  of  our  life.  We  replace  one  passion  by  an¬ 
other:  occupations,  affections,  predilections,  hobbies, 
we  try  them  all  in  turn,  only  to  cry  in  the  end  that  all 
is  vanity.  No  one  is  indignant  at  this  blasphemous  lie, 
on  the  contrary  we  think  we  have  said  something  wise 
and  incontrovertible.  There  are  only  a  few  who  can 
foresee  these  intolerable  experiences  and,  in  order  to 
escape  piecemeal  resignation,  resign  themselves  once 
for  all.  They  grow  convinced  of  eternal  and  necessary 
law,  and  they  try  to  reach  an  idea  of  it  which  can 
never  be  shaken,  never  overthrown,  nay,  confirmed 
by  their  observation  of  the  transitory. 

Poetry  and  Truth 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  sensitive  of  men  can 
easily  become  the  coldest  and  hardest:  for  he  must 
wear  armour  to  protect  himself  against  torturing 
emotions — and  often  even  this  armour  weighs  him 
down. 

To  Riemer,  1809 


Don’t  play  with  life: 

You’ll  win  no  victory! 

Command  yourself, 

Or  live  in  slavery. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


“So  still  and  so  thoughtful! 

What’s  the  matter?  Confess!” 

I  am  at  peace 
But  not  at  rest. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 


What  a  man  feels  and  notices  in  himself  seems  to 
me  the  smallest  part  of  his  being.  He  notices  what 
he  lacks  more  than  what  he  possesses,  he  feels  more 
keenly  what  hurts  than  what  delights  and  enlarges 
his  soul:  because  when  things  go  well  with  us  we 
forget  our  souls  just  as  we  forget  our  bodies  and  are 
only  reminded  of  them  by  something  unpleasant. 

To  Lavater,  1782 


Doubt. 

Once  I  make  a  man  my  own, 

The  worth  of  all  his  world  has  gone. 
Eternal  dusk  blots  out  the  skies, 
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No  sun  can  set,  no  sun  can  rise: 

Though  the  outer  sense  be  whole, 

Darkness  houses  in  his  soul. 

De  can  taste  nor  good  nor  pleasure 
In  his  dearest  earthly  treasure; 

Joy  and  grief  alike  are  dead, 

In  plenty’s  lap  he  is  not  fed: 

Be  it  rapture,  be  it  sorrow, 

He  thrusts  it  off  until  the  morrow, 

Waits  for  what  the  Future  gives, 

Waits,  and  therefore  never  lives! 

Faust,  2 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  man  can  only  work  him¬ 
self  free  from  gloom,  self-torture  and  despondency 
by  observing  Nature  and  letting  his  heart  go  out  to 
other  men.  Even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Nature 
in  any  of  her  aspects  and  any  real  attack  on  her 
problems,  as  a  gardener,  say,  or  a  farmer,  a  hunter, 
or  a  miner,  will  take  us  out  of  ourselves:  the  forces 
of  the  mind  are  turned  on  real  objects,  genuine 
things,  and  little  by  little  we  win  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction,  clarity  and  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

The  Campaign  in  France 


Look  for  no  fancied  cure! 

The  heavy  secret  of  our  malady 

Must  find  its  way 

’Twixt  haste  and  ’twixt  delay. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  be  more  familiar  to  a 
man  than  his  own  hopes  and  wishes,  long  guarded 
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and  cherished  in  his  heart,  and  yet  when  he  meets 
them,  when  they  are,  so  to  speak,  forced  upon  him, 
he  does  not  recognize  them,  he  rejects  them. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


Would  it  but  last,  this  first  bright  blossom, 
Unaltered  for  one  hour! 

Alas,  the  warm  west  wind  already 
Scatters  it  flower  by  flower! 

Shall  I  delight  in  the  fresh  young  leafage 
That  gives  me  the  first  shade? 

It  will  be  lost  too  in  the  tempest 
When  Autumn  sees  it  fade. 

Permanence  in  Change 

Faust. 

Whatever  dress  I  wear  I  should  but  know 
How  we  are  penned  and  tortured  here  below. 

I  am  too  old  to  spend  my  life  in  play, 

Too  young  to  feel  desire  has  had  its  day. 

What  has  the  world  to  offer  me? 

“Refrain!  refrain!”  The  endless  threnody! 

It  echoes  in  our  ears 

Hoarsely  each  hour  for  every  hour  we  live. 

Faust,  1 


The  hypochondriac  is  cured 
Soon  as  real  ills  must  be  endured. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


There  is  an  organ  of  dislike  and  discontent  in  our 
nature  as  well  as  of  denial  and  doubt.  The  more  we 
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feed  it  the  stronger  it  grows  until  it  changes  from  an 
organ  into  an  active  cancer,  devouring  everything 
round  it,  corrupting  and  poisoning  the  healthy 
tissues.  Then  remorse  sets  in  and  reproach,  and  all 
the  kindred  absurdities;  we  are  unjust  both  to  others 
and  to  ourselves.  We  lose  all  pleasure  in  their  success 
or  in  our  own:  and  at  last  in  despair  we  look  for  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  outside  ourselves,  not  in  our 
own  perversity. 

To  Muller,  1823 


It  seems  as  though  human  nature  were  not  capable 
of  endless  self-abnegation.  Hope  is  bound  to  return 
and  be  followed  by  renewed  activity,  an  activity 
through  which,  if  we  look  closely,  we  shall  find  that 
our  hopes  are  realized  at  every  moment. 

To  Reinhard,  1807 


A  horror  we  have  overcome  has  a  fascination  of  its 
own. 

To  Reinbeck,  1807 


Let  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Grow  together  and  be  one! 

Swifter  than  the  things  of  vision 
Come  before  us  and  are  gone! 

Thank  the  favour  of  the  Muses 
For  the  deathless  gifts  you  find, 

The  Matter  stored  within  your  heart, 

The  Form  within  your  mind. 

Permanence  in  Change 


V 


FAITH 


In  the  name  of  Him  who  caused  Himself  to  be, 
Creating  ever  from  eternity, 

In  His  name  who  made  faith  and  trust  and  love, 
The  strength  of  things  and  man’s  activity, 
Oft-named  and  yet  unfathomed  mystery. 

Prelude 


Faust. 

Who  dare  name  His  name 
And  say,  “I  believe  in  Him?” 

Who  dare  silence  the  heart 
And  say,  “I  believe  Him  not?” 

The  All-enfolder, 

The  All-upholder, 

Does  He  not  hold,  uphold 
You  and  me  and  Himself? 

Is  not  the  sky  arched  overhead 
And  the  earth  set  firm  at  our  feet? 
Do  not  the  great  stars  rise, 

Look  down  with  immortal  love? 

And  I  look  into  your  eyes? 

Does  not  the  whole  world  press 
Into  your  heart  and  brain, 

And  the  eternal  secret  float 
39 
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All  round  you,  hidden  and  plain? 

Fill  to  the  brim  your  soul 
From  that  full  blessedness, 

Then  name  it  as  you  will 
Love,  Rapture,  God! 

I  have  no  name  for  it,  none! 

The  heart  is  all,  and  the  name 
Nothing  but  clamour  and  smoke 
Clouding  the  glow  of  the  sky. 

Faust,  1 


Within  the  soul’s  pure  places  moves  a  spirit 
Unto  a  higher,  purer  and  unknown 
Giving  itself  freely  in  thankfulness, 

Reading  the  riddle  of  Him  no  tongue  can  name. 

Marienbad  Elegy 


Unless  our  eyes  had  something  of  the  sun 
How  could  we  ever  look  upon  the  light? 

Unless  there  lived  within  us  God’s  own  might 
How  could  the  Godlike  give  us  ecstasy? 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


It  is  the  heart  of  his  own  heart,  felt  beyond  himself, 
that  man  reveres  as  God.  If  he  recognizes  greatness 
and  searches  for  it,  he  will  reverence  it  within  him¬ 
self  and  without. 

To  Riemer 


However  strongly  we  are  attracted  by  this  earth  with 
all  her  myriad  forms,  we  still  look  up  in  wonder  and 
longing  at  the  vault  of  the  infinite  heaven  above  us 
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because  we  feel  in  our  hearts,  clearly  and  intensely, 
that  we  are  citizens  of  that  spiritual  city,  in  which 
we  cannot  help  believing.  Here,  in  this  forefeeling, 
lies  the  secret  of  our  endless  struggle  towards  an 
undiscovered  goal:  it  is  the  lever  in  all  our  search 
and  all  our  thinking,  the  mysterious  link  between 
poetry  and  fact.  Morality  is  one  continuous  effort  to 
make  peace  between  our  personal  claims  and  the 
laws  of  that  unseen  realm. 

To  Muller ,  1818 


Without  my  work  in  Natural  Science  I  should  never 
have  known  men  as  they  really  are.  Nowhere  else 
can  we  come  so  close  to  direct  perception  and  clear 
thought,  or  realize  so  plainly  the  errors  of  the  senses, 
the  mistakes  of  the  intellect,  the  weaknesses  and  the 
greatnesses  of  human  character.  Everything  else  is 
fluctuating  and  fluid  and  can  be  managed  more  or 
less  easily.  But  we  cannot  trifle  with  Nature:  she  is 
always  true,  always  serious,  always  severe,  always 
right:  it  is  man  who  blunders  or  goes  wrong.  She 
scorns  the  inefficient:  she  will  only  yield  and  disclose 
her  secrets  to  ability,  truth,  sincerity. 

Logic  alone  cannot  reach  her:  only  Reason  at  its 
highest  can  touch  the  skirts  of  the  Godhead  revealed 
in  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  our  life,  our  phys¬ 
ical  life  as  well  as  our  moral,  the  Godhead  which  lies 
behind  them  all  and  from  which  they  all  proceed. 
It  is  active  in  life,  not  in  death,  in  what  grows  and 
changes,  not  in  what  has  become  fixed.  Thus  it  is 
that  Reason  in  moving  towards  the  Divine  deals 
only  with  what  is  living  and  growing,  Logic  makes 
use  of  what  is  rigid. 


To  Eckermann,  1829 
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Man  must  be  noble, 

Helpful,  good! 

Therein  may  he  differ, 

Only  therein, 

From  all  we  know. 

Hail  to  the  unknown 
Higher  Beings 
Our  hearts  divine! 

Like  Them  let  him  grow! 

Let  man’s  worth  teach  us 
Faith  in  those  Others. 

Likeness  to  God 


And  thus  we  worship 
Through  man  the  Immortals, 

As  though  they  were  men 
Of  larger  mould 
Who  do  in  their  great  life 
What  we  dream  in  our  small. 

Likeness  to  God 


Is  it  so  great  then,  the  secret  of  Man  and  the  World 
and  God’s  Will? 

Not  so,  but  nobody  likes  it,  and  so  it’s  a  secret  still. 

Venetian  Epigrams 


Have  you  not  often  seen  our  great  King  ride 
Gold-clad,  and  round  him  gold  on  every  side, 
Jewels  on  himself  and  on  his  train, 

Thick  as  hailstones  in  their  frozen  rain? 

Say,  have  you  ever  envied  him  these  toys? 
And  not  bethought  yourself  of  nobler  joys, 
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When  the  great  sun  goes  up  on  wings  of  dawn 
Behind  the  myriad  mountain-peaks  of  morn, 

Half-hid,  bow-shaped?  Who  would  not  love  that 
splendour? 

Often  and  often  have  I  beheld  the  wonder, 

And  felt  the  coming  glory  draw  me  near, 

Telling  that  God  upon  His  throne  was  there. 

I  knew  Him  for  the  fountain  of  our  life, 

Master  and  leader  in  our  mortal  strife, 

Vowed  to  be  worthy  of  that  glorious  sight 
And  travel  on  illumined  by  His  light. 

But  when  the  full  fire-ring  was  in  the  skies 
Dazzle  and  darkness  fell  upon  my  eyes, 

I  beat  my  breast,  and  knowing  my  unworth, 

Flung  myself,  face  down,  on  the  dewy  earth. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


What  were  a  God  who  stood  outside  the  whole, 
Spun  at  His  ring  and  let  it  twirl  alone? 

Nay,  He  must  move  the  whole  world  from  within, 
His  heart  in  Nature’s  and  her  own  in  His, 

So  that  what  lives  and  moves  and  dwells  in  Him 
Can  never  lose  His  spirit  and  His  strength. 

God  and  the  World 


To  find  itself  in  the  limitless 
The  little  self  would  die, 

An  end  of  all  annoy: 

No  burning  wish,  no  wild  caprice, 
No  hateful  duty,  no  dread  command, 
But  self-surrendering  joy. 
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Soul  of  the  world,  pierce  through  our  soul! 

To  wrestle  with  the  whole, 

Thereto  man’s  mind  is  called. 

Spirits  of  Good  bring  help  at  need, 

The  mightiest  masters  gently  lead 
To  Him  who  made  and  maketh  all. 

One  and  All 


Watch  the  Mother  and  bow  your  heads, 

As  she  weaves  her  immortal  webs, 

One  touch  starting  a  thousand  threads: 

The  shuttles  fly,  the  swift  lines  meet, 

One  stroke  makes  a  million  beat. 

She  never  has  begged  for  them,  not  she! 

Her  account  has  been  made  from  eternity 
That  the  Master-Weaver  may  come  when  he  please 
To  fling  the  thread  of  the  warp  at  his  ease. 

Antepirrhema 


One  pulse  throughout  the  infinite 
Ceaselessly  ebbs  and  flows, 

The  myriad  lines  of  the  mighty  heavens 
One  another  enclose. 

From  all  things,  giant  star  and  star-dust, 
Streams  out  the  joy  of  life, 

And  the  peace  of  God  the  Lord  is  lying 
At  the  heart  of  all  the  strife. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 


Such  is  Nature,  that  the  Trinity  could  not  have 
bettered  it.  It  is  a  great  organ  on  which  our  Lord 
God  plays,  and  the  Devil  blows  the  bellows. 

To  Boisseree,  1815 
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God  hath  set  the  stars  in  the  sky 
To  guide  you  on  land  and  sea, 

And  lift  your  eyes  to  the  heaven  above 
And  give  you  ecstasy. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 

At  night  when  the  spirits  of  good  float  near 
And  touch  thy  brows  and  stroke  them  clear, 
When  the  golden  moon  and  the  starry  stream 
Girdle  thee  round  with  the  infinite  gleam, 
Already  it  seemeth  that  thou  hast  shed 
The  body,  and  free  as  are  the  dead 
Soarest  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 


Ever  the  powers  of  Nature  stir, 

For  the  laws  of  God  are  alive  in  her. 

She  makes,  sets  free,  unites,  leaves  lone: 

The  Spirits  above  us,  beneath  us  the  stone. 

For  My  Grandson 

And  I  press  on  with  a  lighter  heart 
Through  all  the  ways  of  the  endless  rings. 
The  pure  word  of  the  living  God 
Moves  in  the  depths  of  them  and  sings. 

Unhampered  now  by  fierce  desire 
We  follow  and  find  no  ending  here 
Till  in  the  light  of  eternal  Love 
We  melt,  we  disappear. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


The  night  is  dark,  God’s  sun  is  never  dim. 

Why  won’t  He  let  us  share  and  share  with  Him? 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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I  know  how  you  rejoice  to  gaze 
Up  yonder  where  the  old  is  ever  new, 

There  where  the  stars  chant  one  another’s  praise, 
Burning  bright  in  the  blue. 

And  the  brightest  will  but  say 
“In  my  place  I  give  my  light; 

If  God  had  meant  you  for  endless  day 
You  would  have  shone  as  bright. 

“All  things  are  glorious  in  His  sight 
Because  He  is  the  sovereign  good.” 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


“You  count  on  immortality: 

Can  you  say  why  we  should  not  doubt  it?” 
Quite  easily!  The  reason’s  plain: — 

We  cannot  do  without  it. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


The  conviction  of  a  life  after  death  comes  to  me 
from  my  own  sense  of  activity:  if  I  work  without 
stopping  to  the  end  of  my  life  here,  Nature  is  bound 
to  find  me  another  form  of  existence  when  this  one 
can  sustain  my  spirit  no  longer. 

To  Eckermann,  1829 


The  proof  of  immortality  everyone  must  carry  in 
his  own  heart,  he  cannot  get  it  elsewhere.  Certainly 
everything  in  Nature  is  always  changing,  but  behind 
the  change  abides  the  Eternal. 


To  Muller,  1822 
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I  wander  and  I  go  astray, 

But  Thou  art  guide  to  the  wanderer’s  way. 

In  my  work  and  in  my  song 
Lead  me,  every  day. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


What  do  we  really  know  about  the  Thought  of  the 
Divine?  What  can  our  petty  little  conceptions  say 
of  It,  the  greatest  of  realities?  Were  I  to  name  It 
with  a  hundred  names  as  the  Moslems  do,  I  should 
still  fall  short,  my  words  nothing  before  its  boundless 
attributes. 

To  Eckermann,  1831 


You  know  yourself?  So  you  opine. 

Then  let  me  say,  you  won’t  know  God! 
Worse,  you’ll  think  the  Bad  divine! 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


I’ve  no  objection  to  piety. 

It’s  most  convenient  and  saves  much  labour. 
Without  it  a  man  must  toil  all  day, 

Wander  alone  to  find  his  way, 

Content  himself  or  please  his  friend, 

And  trust  moreover  in  the  end 
God  looks  down  on  him  with  favour. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


People  talk  of  God  as  though  this  Supreme  Reality 
which  we  cannot  conceive,  which  lies  far  beyond 
our  grasp,  were  nothing  much  more  than  themselves. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  talk  about  “our  dear 
Lord,”  “the  good  God,”  and  so  on.  And  thus  all  of 
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them,  especially  the  parsons  who  have  His  Name 
continually  on  their  lips,  reduce  Him  to  a  phrase,  a 
mere  word  with  no  meaning  behind  it.  If  they  really 
felt  His  greatness  they  would  hold  their  tongues, 
they  would  reverence  Him  too  much  to  name  Him. 

To  Eckermann,  1823 


O  you  believers!  Only  please  don’t  say 
Yours  is  the  only  faith.  We  have  ours  too. 
None  robs  the  Seeker  of  his  legacy, 

His  share  of  the  Earth,  open  to  all,  me  too! 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


If  you  love  Knowledge  and  love  Art, 

You’ve  got  religion  in  your  heart. 

If  you  care  neither  for  one  nor  t’other, 
You’d  better  get  religion,  brother! 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


The  Word  of  God  is  a  man’s  own  word. 
That’s  why  God  is  so  often  absurd. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


Nothing  more  blasphemous  than  the  old  dogmatism 
which  pictured  a  God  wrathful,  jealous,  unjust,  and 
partisan. 

To  Muller,  1823 


What  is  called  Superstition  rests  on  a  much  greater 
depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  than  Unbelief. 

To  Riemer,  1806 
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Pure  was  Christ:  He  worshipped 
One  God  and  was  still. 

Those  who  made  Him  a  God  himself 
Grieved  His  holy  will. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


When  the  great  Father, 
The  Ancient  of  Days, 
Silently  scatters 
Through  drifting  clouds 
Sunshafts  of  blessing 
Over  the  earth, 

I  kneel  and  kiss 
The  hem  of  His  garment, 
My  heart  as  the  heart 
Of  an  awestruck  child. 

No  man  dare  measure 
His  might  with  the  gods. 
Straining  upward, 

Striking  the  stars, 

He  finds  no  footing, 

His  feet  hang  helpless, 
The  foolish  plaything 
Of  wind  and  cloud. 

Though  he  stand  fast 
Strong-kneed,  firm-footed, 
Here  on  the  broad-based 
Inviolate  earth, 

Yet  oak  and  vine 
Are  taller  than  he. 

Wherein  do  they  differ, 
The  high  gods  and  man? 
The  gods  see  the  waters 
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Flowing  for  ever: 

We,  borne  by  the  waters, 

Borne  down  by  the  waters, 

Sink  in  the  stream. 

A  little  circle 
Limits  our  life, 

But  endless  circles, 

Life  after  life, 

Follow  and  fill 
The  high  gods’  chain. 

The  Limits  of  Man 


“Why  do  we  love  God?  Can  you  say?” 

O  yes!  He  never  once  gets  in  our  way. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


But  the  poet  is  mystical-clear 
With  a  clearness  beyond  their  wit, 

For  he  is  at  peace  without  piety 
And  that’s  what  they’ll  never  admit. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


As  if  the  name  had  a  thing  to  do 
With  what  grows  only  when  all  is  still. 
Beauty  I  love  and  always  will 
Good  as  when  the  Lord  God  made  it. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 

The  East  is  God’s,  and  the  West, 

The  lands  of  the  North,  and  the  Southern  lands; 
They  are  all  at  rest 
In  the  peace  of  His  hands. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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Look,  I  am  lord  of  the  world!  Beloved 
By  the  noble  who  serve  me. 

Look,  I  am  lord  of  the  world!  I  love 
The  noble  I  rule. 

Father  in  Heaven,  grant  that  my  pride 
Grow  not  too  great  for  greatness  and  love! 

A  King’s  Prayer 


Unsearchable  thou  risest, 

Clear-seen,  mysterious, 

High  over  the  marvelling  earth; 

From  the  clouds  thou  gazest 
On  her  kingdoms  and  glories, 

Watering  her  fields 

From  the  veins  of  thy  brothers. 

On  the  Harz-Mountains  in  Winter 


“Who  can  be  called  a  sovereign  man?” 
Easily  answered!  He 

Whom  none  can  hinder  whatever  he  hunt, 
Whether  good  or  bad  it  be. 
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Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  we  should  be 
staggered  by  a  great  and  unexpected  vision  before 
which  we  feel  at  once  our  own  littleness  and  our  own 
greatness.  And  yet  there  is  no  real  enjoyment  with¬ 
out  this. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


Genius  always  seems  to  me  like  a  calculating  ma¬ 
chine:  it  is  started  off  and  the  result  comes  right,  but 
the  thing  itself  doesn’t  know  why  or  how. 

To  Veit,  1794 


Every  glorious  creation,  every  great  discovery, 
every  thought  that  bears  fruit  and  leads  to  results, 
they  are  all  beyond  any  man’s  control  and  above  all 
earthly  power.  We  must  take  them  as  unhoped-for 
heavenly  gifts,  unspoilt  children  of  God  whom  we 
ought  to  welcome  and  honour,  gladly  and  thank¬ 
fully.  They  are  akin  to  the  Daimonic,  that  over¬ 
whelming  Power  which  does  with  man  as  it  chooses, 
and  to  which  he  surrenders  unconsciously,  believing 
that  he  is  acting  on  his  own  impulse.  In  such  cases  a 
man  must  be  considered  as  the  tool  of  a  higher 
world-order,  a  vessel  found  worthy  to  receive  divine 
effluences.  I  say  this  remembering  how  often  a 
single  idea  has  changed  the  character  of  centuries, 
and  how  individuals,  through  what  flowed  from  them, 
have  left  a  mark  on  their  age  lasting  through  gen¬ 
erations  and  working  on  for  good. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


I  believe  that  everything  which  genius,  as  genius, 
produces,  comes  unconsciously.  Of  course  a  man  of 
genius  can  also  act  logically,  after  mature  delibera- 
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tion  and  from  clear  conviction,  but  that  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing.  No  work  of  genius  can  be  improved 
or  corrected  by  reflection  or  by  what  follows  imme¬ 
diately  from  reflection,  but  genius  itself,  reflecting 
and  working,  can  at  last  reach  a  height  where  it 
produces  masterpieces.  And  the  more  genius  the 
century  itself  possesses,  the  better  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  growth. 

To  Schiller,  1801 


Why  are  talent  and  taste  so  seldom  in  harness 
together? 

Taste  is  frightened  of  force,  talent  despises  a  yoke. 

The  Four  Seasons 


What  after  all  is  genius  but  that  creative  power,  the 
source  of  achievements  which  can  stand  up  before 
God  and  Nature  and  for  that  very  reason  endure  and 
lead  to  something?  All  the  music  of  Mozart  is  of 
this  kind:  it  has  in  it  a  creative  force  which  works 
from  generation  to  generation  and  still  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


The  vagaries  of  genius  can  neither  be  defined  nor 
measured.  It  can  keep  close  to  beauty  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  or  it  can  wander  off  into  the  absurd.  The  genius 
that  keeps  to  Beauty  we  may  call  moral,  because  it 
acts  as  a  moral  being  would  in  keeping  to  the  law  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  other  type  we  may  call  un¬ 
moral,  I  do  not  mean  immoral.  The  common  element 
which  unites  the  two  is  simply  this:  both  reach  a 
certain  height  and  work  in  a  certain  medium. 

To  Riemer,  1809 
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You  won’t  convince  me,  that  you  won’t! 
Don’t  you  pretend  the  devil’s  small! 

A  fellow  everyone  detests, 

He  must  be  somebody,  after  all. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 

Everything  really  fine  is  in  itself  a  quiet  thing:  it 
seems  asleep  until  it  is  awakened  and  challenged. 

To  Eckermann,  1827 

Thoughtful  men,  not  satisfied  with  the  solution 
proposed,  look  on  everything  their  senses  perceive  as 
a  disguise  behind  which  the  life  of  a  higher  thought 
is  hidden,  hidden  of  its  own  choice,  obstinately, 
provokingly,  to  attract  us,  to  lure  us  onward  into 
finer  realms. 

Notes  to  the  Divan 

If  ...  we  can  believe  it  possible  that  the  Creator 
of  the  world  took  on  Himself  the  form  of  what  He 
had  made  and  for  a  time  lived  with  men  on  earth 
as  they  live,  then,  surely  we  must  think  of  the  Crea¬ 
ture  as  something  infinitely  perfect,  seeing  that  it 
could  be  united  so  closely  with  the  Creator.  There 
can  be  nothing  in  the  conception  of  Man  that  contra¬ 
dicts  the  conception  of  God.  And  though  we  feel  our 
distance  and  our  difference,  it  is  our  duty  all  the 
more  not,  like  a  devil’s  advocate,  to  insist  on  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  but  to  seek  for 
all  the  greatnesses  which  confirm  man’s  claim  to 
be  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


When  we  see  a  thing  of  this  sort — [a  chasm] — for 
the  first  time,  our  spirit  expands  in  astonishment,  we 
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feel  a  pang  of  delight,  an  excess,  a  rapture  of  tears  in 
the  heart.  And  through  this  the  soul  grows  without 
realizing  it  and  can  no  longer  feel  the  first  excite¬ 
ment.  Then  we  think  we  have  lost,  but  we  have 
really  gained;  what  we  lose  in  ecstasy  we  gain  in 
growth. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1779 


Exceptional  men,  like  Napoleon,  are  outside  the 
moral  sphere.  They  really  act  like  physical  forces, 
like  fire  and  water. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


The  sublime  brings  peace  to  the  soul:  we  are  filled 
with  it ;  we  feel  as  great  as  we  can  be,  and  we  know 
the  purest  delight  when  it  rises  to  the  brim  without 
overflowing. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1779 


Great  men  have  a  greater  capacity  for  everything: 
they  have  the  same  virtues  and  vices  as  ordinary 
people,  only  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  proportions 
may  be  the  same. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


Who  would  do  great  things  must  knit  up  his  powers. 
The  master  shows  his  strength  in  limitation, 

And  only  law  can  give  us  liberty. 

What  We  Bring 


The  man  with  insight  enough  to  admit  his  limita¬ 
tions  comes  nearest  to  perfection. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 
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If  self-confidence  shows  itself  in  contempt  for  an¬ 
other,  even  for  the  least  of  men,  it  is  bound  to  repel 
us.  .  .  .  Those  who  respect  themselves  renounce  the 
right  to  undervalue  their  fellows.  And  what  are  any 
of  us  worth  that  we  should  think  ourselves  superior? 

To  Jacobi,  1786 

Anything  tremendous  which  endures  must  seem 
always  to  grow:  perfection  must  first  of  all  attune  us 
to  itself  and  then  begin  to  raise  us.  Thus  beautiful 
persons  seem  always  to  increase  in  beauty  and  wise 
ones  in  wisdom. 

Travels  in  Switzerland,  1797 


Men,  so  long  as  they  can,  refuse,  as  with  Napoleon, 
to  recognize  anything  tremendous,  and  thus  they 
never  gain  any  insight  into  its  nature. 

To  Knebel,  1807 


No  dilettante  can  recognize  a  master.  They  take  his 
mastery  for  egotism. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


It  has  often  been  said,  and  rightly,  that  disbelief  is 
inverted  superstition  and  it  is  from  this,  perhaps, 
that  our  age  suffers  most.  A  noble  deed  is  put  down 
to  selfishness,  heroism  to  vanity,  undeniable  poetry 
to  a  fever  of  the  mind:  even,  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  the  most  splendid  things  that  occur,  the 
most  remarkable  things  we  meet  are  refused  recog¬ 
nition  as  long  as  possible. 

This  modern  folly  is  even  worse  than  accepting 
marvels  when  once  they  have  occurred,  but  ascribing 
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them  to  the  Devil.  Superstition  is  the  heritage  of 
active,  enterprising,  progressive  natures;  disbelief 
the  mark  of  weak,  decadent,  and  petty  minds.  Big 
natures  delight  in  wonder,  because  it  stimulates  their 
feeling  for  the  sublime,  and  since  the  sublime  can 
never  be  felt  without  a  certain  awe,  it  is  easy  to  imag¬ 
ine  an  evil  principle  at  work.  But  feeble  generations 
are  destroyed  by  the  sublime,  and,  since  we  cannot 
expect  anyone  to  let  himself  be  destroyed  willingly, 
they  are  quite  right  in  denying  greatness,  especially 
transcendent  greatness,  while  it  is  active  among 
them,  and  waiting  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  when  it  is  sufficiently  far  off  for  its  splendour 
to  be  softened  and  not  intolerable. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


Wood  burns  because  it  has  the  stuff  for  burning 
and  a  man  becomes  famous  because  he  has  the  stuff 
for  fame.  Fame  cannot  be  caught:  it  is  idle  to  hunt 
it.  Of  course  anyone  can  get  a  kind  of  reputation 
through  clever  tricks:  but  if  the  inner  jewel  is  lacking 
the  whole  thing  is  empty  and  cannot  last  a  day. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


No  delay!  Gird  up  your  loins 
Though  the  many  shrink  and  shirk. 

All  achievement  to  the  brave  man 
Who  will  understand  and  work. 

Faust,  2 


They’d  honour  greatness  willingly 

Were  the  great  but  dolts  of  their  own  degree. 

Gentle  Reminders,  5 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE 


In  childhood  defiant  and  dumb, 

In  youth  audacious,  whatever  might  come, 

In  manhood  ready  for  deeds  each  day, 

In  old-age  whimsical  and  gay!  — 

Write  on  his  tombstone  for  all  to  read: 

“Truly  this  was  a  man  indeed!” 

Epitaph 


We  are  brought  up  in  peace, 

A  calm  and  narrow  school:  then  straightway  hurled 
Into  the  foaming  surges  of  the  world. 

All  things  attract  us,  many  of  them  please, 

Many  we  loathe:  and  through  the  rushing  hours 
Hither  and  thither  the  restless  fancies  play: 

We  feel,  and  all  we  felt  is  swept  away 

By  the  world’s  motley  and  fast-hurrying  showers. 

To  Lotte 


In  short,  if  we  are  not  to  feel  alone  in  an  alien  world, 
we  must  give  the  young  people  credit  for  what  they 
are  and  get  on  at  least  with  some  of  them,  so  that 
we  may  know  what  the  others  are  after. 

To  Reinhardt,  1811 
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Youth  and  Age 

Man  comes  naked  into  this  world,  morally  as  well  as 
physically,  though  his  moral  birth  is  later.  That  is 
why  in  youth  he  is  so  sensitive  to  outer  influences 
until  he  becomes  inured,  gradually  and  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


Most  young  people  who  are  conscious  of  any  ability 
make  too  great  demands  on  themselves.  But  they  are 
driven  to  this  by  the  ferment  in  their  souls.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  we  are  given  reason  and 
resolution  in  order  to  refrain  not  only  from  evil 
but  from  an  excess  of  good. 

To  Zelter,  1812 


Out  again  to  the  open  land, 

Out  to  the  sea! 

Dreams  afloat  on  the  ocean-sand, 

Drifting  endlessly! 

Life  still  new  in  all  her  ways, 

The  heart  still  full  of  woes; 

Youth  feeds  on  sorrow,  feeds  and  grows, 
Tears  are  its  hymn  of  praise. 

Impatience 


Truly  I’d  find  the  young  people  unendurable  if  I 
hadn’t  been  unendurable  myself. 

To  Frommann,  1821 


When  men  are  strangely  tested,  nor  could  bear  it 
If  Nature  had  not  given  her  bright  gift 
Of  carelessness.  Taught  by  Necessity 
We  learn  to  play  calmly  with  priceless  treasure; 
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We  open  wide  our  hands  and  let  slip  jewels 
That  nothing  evermore  can  bring  again. 

Tasso 


You’ve  rioted  in  your  time  with  the  young  crew, 
Daimonic,  blazing,  fierce  as  any  fire; 

But  with  the  years  there  grew  a  new  desire 
For  wisdom  and  the  gentleness  of  gods. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


It  is  the  enviable  luck  of  youth  to  receive  impressions 
in  their  full  force  and  freshness  and  get  the  full  joy 
of  them.  Little  by  little  as  we  advance  in  critical 
knowledge  the  source  of  this  untroubled  delight 
dries  up.  Every  man  is  an  Adam:  soon  or  late  he  is 
driven  out  from  this  Paradise  of  glowing  emotion. 

To  Lobe,  1820 


The  years  are  delightful  people,  we  say, 

With  their  gifts  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

And  thus  we  young  folk  take  our  ease 
Doing  precisely  as  we  please. 

Then  suddenly  the  good  years  change, 

They  are  not  so  pleasant,  they  are  strange. 
They  will  neither  give  nor  promise  to  pay; 
To-day,  to-morrow,  they  take  away. 

The  Years 


No  doubt  we  are  different  at  different  ages  but  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  better;  and  in  certain  matters 
we  can  be  as  right  at  twenty  as  we  are  at  sixty. 

To  Eckermann,  1831 
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Youth  and  Age 

“You  keep  your  youth:  How  is  it  you  do?” 
Take  joy  in  greatness  and  so  can  you. 

Greatness  brings  life  and  warmth  and  health, 

In  littleness  little  folk  freeze  to  death. 

Panacea 


Forward  once  more!  Never  dream  of  your  doom! 
He  who  would  gather  the  roses  in  bloom 
Must  bleed  from  the  thorns.  To-night  as  of  yore 
The  stars  will  shine!  Have  done  with  all  dread! 
Never  hang  the  head! 

Thought  and  Deed 


Drunk  we  are  all  of  us  bound  to  be! 

Youth  is  drunkenness  without  wine! 

If  drinking  turn  old  age  to  youth 
Surely  its  virtue  is  divine. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Old  age  will  sleep  as  sleeps  the  child: 

And  since  we  all  are  human 
We  all  are  sleeping  on  volcanoes. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


Mephisto. 

When  old  men  utter  unvarnished  truth, 
(Never  pleasing  to  callow  youth), 

And  afterwards  the  youngsters  learn 
By  sharp  experience  in  their  turn, 

They  think  in  their  own  brains  it  was  bred 
And  the  master  was  a  dunderhead! 


Faust,  2 
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“What’s  your  teaching!  Come!  Declare  it!” 
There’s  no  art  in  growing  old, 

The  art’s  in  learning  how  to  bear  it. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 


Physical  daring  seldom  suits  old-age  nor  moral 
daring  either.  If  a  young  man  fails,  he  is  ready  to 
pay  for  it  and  if  he  is  vigorous  he  can  make  good  in 
the  end.  But  the  old  man  dreads  leaving  the  results 
of  his  failure  to  those  who  come  after  him:  he  has 
experience  enough  to  forestall  their  reproaches. 

To  Voigt,  1816 


When  sins  and  faults  bring  suffering  in  their  course 
Youth  feels  amazed  and  tries  to  feel  remorse. 

Old  age  does  neither. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


In  every  old  man’s  heart  there  lives  a  Lear! 

Those  who  worked  hand  in  hand  with  him  and 
fought, 

They  are  no  longer  here. 

And  those  who  loved,  or  loved  with  him  and  wept, 
Their  thoughts  are  otherwhere. 

Youth  lives  for  its  own  sake. 

A  fool  to  wish  it  need  not  be! 

So  come,  grow  old  with  me! 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 

What  is  the  goal  deserving  we  should  prize  it? 

To  know  the  world  well,  and  yet  not  despise  it. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 
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Youth  and  Age 

People  say  the  old  are  garrulous,  but  I  think  they  are 
bound  to  talk:  we  have  much  to  say  and  we  can  say 
boldly  what  formerly  it  was  wiser  to  leave  alone. 

To  Hot  ho,  1830 


Old-age,  he  is  a  courteous  card: 

Once,  twice  he  knocks,  and  he  knocks  hard, 

But  no  one  says,  Come  in!  Therefore, 

Not  to  be  waiting  at  the  door, 

He  lifts  the  latch  and  walks  straight  in; 

And  then  they  say,  “He’s  as  rude  as  sin!” 

Old  Age 


The  older  we  grow  the  narrower  must  be  the  limits 
we  set  ourselves  if  we  want  to  get  anything  done.  If 
we  don’t  take  care,  so  many  are  the  demands  made  on 
us  from  without,  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  go 
up  in  smoke  through  the  mere  giving-out  of  sympathy 
and  advice. 

To  Zelter,  1815 


You  can’t  think  what  it’s  like:  it’s  enough  to  drive 
us  old  people  mad  when  we  see  the  world  round  us 
falling  into  decay,  slipping  back  into  Chaos  until, 
God  knows  when,  a  new  Cosmos  arise. 

To  Boisseree,  1811 


Far,  beyond  measure  far, 

In  the  seas  of  star  on  star 
I  wandered,  no-wise  forlorn, 

I  was  as  one  new-born. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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“Why,  you  don’t  seem  to  mind  at  all!  ” 

I  really  don’t,  you  see. 

They  are  tearing  at  the  old  snake-skin 
That  I’ve  just  cast  from  me, 

And  when  the  next  is  fit  to  fall 
I’ll  slough  it  off  and  go 
Gliding  new-made  and  young  once  more 
Where  the  waters  of  heaven  flow. 

Gentle  Reminders,  5 


VIII 


LIFE  AND  DEATH 


Tell  no  man,  tell  wise  men  only, — 

The  crowd  would  mock  at  my  desire, — 

I  will  praise  that  living  creature 
That’s  athirst  for  death  by  fire: — 

“Thou,  created  and  creating 
In  the  dew-cool,  loving  night, 

Now  a  stranger  passion  stirs  thee 
Where  the  still  candle  shows  its  light. 

“Now  no  longer  art  thou  trammelled 
In  the  darkness  shadowing  thee, 

Drawn  by  new  longings  to  discover 
The  nobler  mating  that  might  be. 

“Now  no  distance  clogs  thee,  flying 
To  the  clear  enchantment’s  call: 

Thou,  the  moth,  the  star-fire’s  lover, 

Thou  must  drink  it,  burn  and  fall.” 

“Die  and  live!  ”  Until  thou  hold 
That  saying  and  its  worth, 

Thou  art  but  a  troubled  guest 
On  the  darkened  earth. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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Two  gifts  there  are  in  the  breath  man  draws: 

The  air  is  his  and  the  air’s  release. 

One  brings  pressure,  the  other  peace, 

So  strangely  Life  hath  mingled  her  laws. 

Now  thank  God  when  He  burdens  thee, 

And  thank  Him  when  He  sets  thee  free. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Man’s  life  may  beckon  like  a  glorious  fate, 

The  day  how  lovely  and  the  night  how  great! 

But  compassed  with  the  joys  of  Paradise 
The  golden  sun  hath  scarcely  kissed  our  eyes 
When  a  blind  struggle  rages  through  the  mind 
Half  with  ourselves  and  half  with  all  we  find — 
Nothing  complete  to  match  with  our  desire — 
Darkness  without  when  there’s  an  inner  fire, 
Radiance  around  and  on  our  eyes  a  pall. 

Then  joy  draws  near  and  we  mistake  it  all. 

To  Wert  her 


One  has  worse  luck  than  another 
And  better  than  his  brother ; 

So  let  us  travel  on  our  way 
Light-foot,  gallant,  gay. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


They  always  say  that  life  is  short,  but  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  if  we  know  how  to  use  it. 

To  Griiner,  1822 


The  greatest  of  God’s  gifts  and  of  Nature’s  is  life, 
the  movement  of  the  Monad  circling  on  itself,  never- 
ceasing,  never-resting.  The  desire  to  guard  life  and 
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preserve  it  is  born  with  every  creature  and  is  inde¬ 
structible,  but  the  nature  of  life  remains  for  us  and 
for  all  men  a  mystery. 

The  second  gift  from  the  Beings  who  work  above 
us  is  experience,  awareness,  the  apprehension  by  the 
living,  moving  Monad  of  its  surroundings,  through 
which  first  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  some¬ 
thing  inwardly  limitless  and  outwardly  limited.  And 
this  experience  can  become  luminous  to  ourselves, 
though  for  this  we  require  opportunity,  attentive¬ 
ness,  and  luck,  but  for  other  men  it  too  remains  a 
mystery. 

Morphology 


Beauty  had  beautiful  daughters, 

Genius  a  stupid  son: 

And  thus  for  a  generation 
Was  Beauty,  but  Genius  none. 

Yet  Genius  for  every  nation 
Is  born  again  from  the  Earth: 

So  back  came  Genius,  toiled  his  best, 

And  found  a  reward  to  make  him  blest, 
Beauty,  who  gave  him  youth. 

Genius  and  Beauty  at  Strife 


Faust. 

Little  I  reck  of  life  elsewhere! 

Shatter  this  world,  the  next  may  follow  then. 
My  joys,  my  woes  spring  from  this  sunlit  earth; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  let  what  must  be,  be. 
I  will  not  hear  another  word 
Of  any  future  hate  or  love, 

Nor  if  we  find  in  that  world  too 
A  hell  below,  a  heaven  above. 


Faust,  1 
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There  is  no  Past  that  we  need  long  for,  there  is  only 
a  life  eternally  New,  fashioned  out  of  its  growth,  and 
the  true  longing  must  always  be  productive,  creating 
something  finer. 

To  Muller,  1823 


“Human  beings  are  all  turned  out  of  one  mould. 
Most  men  work  nearly  all  their  lives  simply  in  order 
to  live,  and  the  little  scrap  of  freedom  they  have  left 
distresses  them  so  much  that  they  try  in  every  way  to 
get  rid  of  it.  O,  the  destiny  of  man!  ” 

Wert  her 


Until  man  eat  his  bread  with  tears 
And  through  the  dreary,  wakeful  hours 
All  night  sit  sobbing  on  his  bed, 

He  hath  not  known  the  heavenly  Powers. 

They  put  us  in  this  life  on  earth, 

They  let  poor  mortals  sin,  and  then 
Leave  us  to  bear  our  agony, 

For  here  all  sin  finds  punishment. 

The  Harper’s  Song 

(From  “Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship ”) 


But  life  runs  on  without  our  being  able  to  master 
and  vivify  our  material,  and  the  world  of  human 
experience,  in  the  mass  and  in  detail,  shows  effort 
rather  than  success. 

To  Schmidt,  1803 


And  further  still  and  further, 
Widening  far  and  free 
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Until  the  whole  of  our  voyaging  seemed 
Flight  through  infinity. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Living  long  really  means  little  more  than  outliving 
others. 

To  Boisseree,  1817 


“The  solemn  visions  of  death 

Hold  no  fears  for  the  wise,  announce  no  end  to  the 
righteous. 

The  wise  they  send  back  to  life,  they  teach  him  effort 
and  action ; 

To  the  righteous  they  whisper  of  hope,  of  blessedness 
after  endurance. 

Death  means  life  for  them  both.” 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 


“Man’s  nature  is  limited:  it  can  bear  only  a  certain 
amount  of  joy  or  suffering:  it  collapses  when  this  is 
passed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  moral  strength  or 
weakness,  but  whether  we  can  endure  a  given  amount 
of  pain — mental  or  physical,  and  I  consider  it  as 
absurd  to  call  anyone  a  coward  for  taking  his  own  life 
as  it  would  be  if  he  died  of  fever.” 

“Why,  that’s  the  height  of  paradox!”  cried 
Albert. 

“Not  so  paradoxical  as  you  think,”  I  answered. 
“You  will  grant  that  we  call  a  disease  mortal  when  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  destroyed  or  so  impaired  that 
we  cannot  really  recover  or  resume  our  ordinary 
life.  Well,  my  friend,  apply  that  to  the  mind.  Look  at 
a  man  and  remember  his  limitations:  see  how  im¬ 
pressions  work  on  him,  how  ideas  grow  in  him  until 
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at  last  a  devouring  passion  robs  him  of  all  his  strength 
and  brings  him  to  destruction.  It  is  useless  for  men 
of  sense  and  self-control  to  realize  his  wretchedness, 
useless  for  them  to  advise  him.  As  little  could  a 
healthy  man,  standing  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick, 
loosen  the  grip  of  his  malady.” 

Albert  found  my  assertions  too  sweeping.  I 
reminded  him  of  a  poor  girl  who  had  just  drowned 
herself  and  of  her  story.  “A  lovable  young  creature, 
brought  up  in  the  narrow  round  of  domestic  drudgery, 
work  to  be  done  week  in  week  out,  with  no  prospect  of 
any  enjoyment  beyond  the  chance  of  going  some  Sun¬ 
day  for  a  walk  with  another  girl  in  the  town,  dressed 
up  in  the  little  bits  of  finery  she  had  slaved  and  saved 
to  procure,  dancing  possibly,  now  and  then,  on 
high-days  and  holidays,  and  for  the  rest  nothing 
but  the  attraction  of  hour-long  gossip  with  a  neigh¬ 
bour  about  all  the  reasons  for  some  quarrel  or  bit  of 
back-biting,  until  at  last  her  passionate  temperament 
calls  for  something  more  which  men’s  flatteries 
provoke  still  further.  Her  former  pleasures  grow  flat 
and  tasteless  and  then  one  day  she  meets  a  man  to 
whom  she  is  drawn  irresistibly  by  a  new  and  strange 
emotion,  a  man  on  whom  she  fixes  all  her  hopes, 
forgetting  everything  else  on  this  earth,  hearing 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  feeling  nothing  but  him, 
longing  for  nothing  but  him,  the  one  man  in  the 
world.  Unspoiled  by  the  hollow  gratifications  of 
any  restless  vanity,  her  passion  moves  straight  to 
its  goal ,  she  wants  only  to  be  his,  she  wants  an 
eternal  union  where  she  will  find  all  the  happiness 
she  has  missed,  the  consummation  of  all  the  joys  she 
has  craved.  Her  whole  heart  is  held  by  his  promises 
which  set  the  seal  on  her  hopes  and  by  the  daring 
caresses  which  fan  the  flames  of  her  desire.  She  is 
lost  in  a  marvellous  dream,  a  dim  foretaste  of  every 
delight.  Tense  with  excitement,  she  flings  out  her 
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arms  to  clasp  her  desire  and — her  lover  deserts  her. 
Frozen,  fainting,  she  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
darkness  all  round  her,  no  escape,  no  consolation, 
no  hope!  He  in  whom  she  had  her  being  has  left  her. 
She  does  not  see  the  wide  world  that  lies  before  her, 
nor  all  who  might  comfort  her  for  his  loss,  she  feels 
herself  alone,  abandoned  by  every  man.  Blinded, 
imprisoned  in  the  torture-chamber  of  her  own  heart, 
she  flings  herself  into  the  abyss  to  drown  her  wretch¬ 
edness  in  all-embracing  death.  Remember,  Albert, 
it  is  the  story  of  so  many,  so  many!  And  tell  me  if 
it  is  not  a  case  of  disease?  Nature  can  find  no  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  where  all  these  powers  conflict 
and  confuse  each  other,  and  the  individual  must 
die.  Woe  to  the  man  who  can  look  on  and  say,  ‘What 
a  fool  she  was!  If  she  had  waited  and  allowed  time 
to  bring  healing,  her  despair  would  soon  have 
passed,  someone  else  would  soon  have  been  found  to 
console  her!’  It  is  just  like  saying:  ‘The  fool  died  of 
a  fever!  If  he  had  only  waited  till  his  strength  had 
returned,  his  circulation  improved  and  his  tem¬ 
perature  fallen,  why,  all  would  have  been  well  and 
he  would  be  alive  to-day!  ’  ” 

Werther 


Faust. 

Break  through  the  doors  past  which  all  men  would 
slink! 

Now,  in  this  hour  of  action,  prove 
To  all  the  gods  a  man  who  is  a  man 
Yields  not  to  them  in  worth,  and  will  not  shrink 
Before  the  gloomy  cave  where  fantasy 
Makes  her  own  tortures  and  her  own  damnation, 
But  drive  on  boldly  through  the  narrow  way 
Where  hell’s  aflame,  still  unperturbed  and  gay, 
Though  the  grim  path  led  to  annihilation. 

Faust,  1 
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Egmont. 

Look  at  me  now:  you  will  not  lose  me.  If  my  life 
was  a  mirror  in  which  you  loved  to  gaze,  let  my 
death  be  so  too.  We  are  together  not  only  when  we 
are  side  by  side;  the  absent,  the  dead  are  not  lost. 
I  shall  live  in  you,  and  for  myself  I  have  lived  long 
enough. 

Egmont 


Light,  creating  colour  out  of  darkness,  is  a  lovely 
symbol  of  the  soul  making  a  living  body  out  of  matter. 
As  the  rosy  glow  fades  from  the  evening  clouds  and 
only  the  gray  is  left,  so  it  is  with  the  death  of  man.  It 
is  a  withdrawal,  a  fading  of  the  soul’s  light  which 
passes  away  from  the  matter.  That  is  why  I  see  no 
death.  All  my  dead  friends  have,  like  the  sunset, 
paled  for  me  and  vanished,  but  their  portraits  are 
still  before  my  eyes. 

To  Riemer,  1808 


When  a  man  is  seventy-five  he  cannot  help  sometimes 
thinking  about  death.  The  thought  of  it  leaves  me 
perfectly  calm  for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  our 
spirit  is  absolutely  indestructible:  it  is  something 
that  works  on  from  eternity  to  eternity,  it  is  like  the 
sun  which  only  seems  to  sink  judged  by  our  earthly 
eyes  and  in  reality  never  sinks  at  all  but  shines  with¬ 
out  ceasing. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


Do  you  imagine  that  a  coffin  can  frighten  me?  No 
man  who  is  any  good  lets  himself  be  robbed  of  his 
belief  in  immortality. 


To  Miiller,  1830 


IX 


EFFORT  AND  ASPIRATION 


Lightly  over  the  levels  alone! 

Out  where  the  boldest  cut  no  track! 

Cut  your  own ! 

Courage 

Give  me  my  saddle  and  I’m  content! 

Stay,  if  you  like,  in  hut  and  tent, 

But  I  will  travel  fast  and  far 
With  nothing  above  me  but  a  star. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


From  the  depths  of  the  heart,  from  the  mother’s 
womb 

They  long  to  reach  the  light : 

But  if  all  the  little  things  mean  to  grow 
They  must  struggle  with  all  their  might. 

God,  the  Heart  and  the  World 


Still  to  remake  what  once  was  made 
That  nothing  should  stiffen,  in  harness  laid, 
Life  works  eternally. 

What  never  has  been  now  comes  to  birth, 

In  radiant  suns,  on  the  coloured  earth; 
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Take  rest  it  never  will. 

Move  it  must,  create  and  range, 

Fashion  itself,  then  stir  and  change, 

Not  a  moment,  save  in  seeming,  still. 

Forward  the  Infinite  moves  in  all. 

For  into  nothingness  all  would  fall, 

If  self  to  itself  would  cling. 

One  and  All 


Man  does  best,  after  all,  when  he  shapes  his  surround¬ 
ings  himself  instead  of  taking  shape  from  them.  The 
whole  world  lies  before  us  like  a  great  block  of  stone 
before  the  architect,  who  only  deserves  that  name 
when  out  of  the  crude  mass  he  can  build  the  vision 
of  his  soul,  and  this  with  the  utmost  economy, 
clearness,  and  decision.  Everything  outside  us  is 
only  our  raw  material,  I  might  almost  add,  every¬ 
thing  inside  us.  But  deep  within  our  spirit  lies  the 
creative  power  which  can  fashion  forth  what  ought 
to  be  and  will  not  let  us  stop  until  we  have  produced 
it,  either  in  ourselves  or  outside  us,  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


Our  desires  are  forefeelings  of  our  own  powers, 
forerunners  of  the  deeds  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
perform.  What  we  can  do  and  would  like  to  do  hovers 
before  our  imagination  as  something  outside  us  and 
in  the  future:  we  feel  a  longing  for  what  we  already, 
in  secret,  possess.  Passionate  anticipation  transmutes 
what  is  really  possible  into  a  dream  of  reality.  .  .  . 
Man,  however,  is  limited,  and,  moreover,  he  meets 
with  so  many  difficulties  that  one  production  after 
another  lies  uncompleted,  one  attempt  after  another 
fails,  one  wish  after  another  must  be  set  aside.  But 
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if  they  have  come  from  a  pure  heart  and  suit  the  needs 
of  the  time,  we  can  see  them  drop  round  us  without 
a  pang,  assured  not  only  that  they  will  be  found  again 
and  taken  up  but  that  many  another  will  come  to 
light  which  we  never  tried  or  even  thought  of.  And 
if,  in  the  course  of  our  life,  we  see  others  achieve  a 
work  we  once  dreamed  of  doing  but  had  to  give  up, 
along  with  many  another  dream,  then  we  feel  the 
blessed  truth  that  only  all  mankind  taken  together 
makes  the  true  man  and  that  the  individual  can  only 
be  happy  and  at  rest  when  he  finds  himself  as  a  part 
of  the  whole. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


Py  lades. 

Endless  the  work  which  the  soul  longs  to  do. 
Fain  would  we  make  each  deed  at  once  as  great 
As  it  will  be  when,  full-grown,  after  years, 

The  poets  greaten  it  and  make  it  ring 
Down  centuries  and  over  all  the  world. 

Glorious  it  sounds,  the  work  our  fathers  did, 
When  the  lad  listens  in  the  evening  light, 
Drinking  strange  wine  of  music  from  the  harp: 
While  all  we  do  is  all  it  was  to  them, 

A  stupid  makeshift,  after  weary  toil! 

So  we  run  still  for  what  still  flies  from  us 
And  take  no  notice  of  the  path  we  tread. 

We  scarcely  see  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers, 

The  track  of  their  earth-life.  We  hurry  on 
Following  their  shadows  that  float  far  away, 
Visions  of  gods  crowning  the  distant  hills 
With  golden  clouds. 

Iphigenia 


A  man  who  feels  the  urge  to  produce  finds,  as  he 
goes  on  living  and  working,  such  constant  opposition 
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and  difficulty  that  he  can  seldom  enjoy  even  the  day 
when  he  does  bring  off  something  good.  Moreover, 
he  has  always  the  itch  to  do  better,  so  that  what  he 
has  done  never  seems  enough,  indeed  scarcely  worth 
noticing;  only  later,  when  the  results  appear,  when 
he  can  see  how  his  comrades  have  taken  up  his  own 
hopes,  realized  them,  carried  them  further,  only 
then  can  he  feel  himself  a  whole  together  with  oth¬ 
ers,  and  so  at  last  a  real  being  with  a  real  life. 

To  Uwarow,  1817 


None  are  like  them,  none: 

Still  and  on  they  strain, 

Heartsick  with  hunger,  fain 
Of  the  Unreachable. 

Faust,  2 


I  have  been  a  man,  I  tell  you, 

And  that  means  a  fighter  too. 

Search  me  with  your  piercing  glances, 

Look  into  my  heart  and  see! 

See  the  wounds  that  Life  has  dealt  me, 

The  scars  of  Lord  Love’s  cruelty! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


We’ll  follow  your  signal, 

We’ll  work  without  rest, 

Wean  our  hearts  from  half-measures, 

Live  strong  in  the  light 

Of  the  Whole  and  the  Best  and  the  Loveliest. 

General  Confession 


I  was  quite  honest, 
But  all  went  wrong, 
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I  tortured  myself 
In  vain  year-long: 

I  seemed  of  no  use! 

Ah,  what  could  it  be? 

So  I  turned  and  toiled 
At  knavery: 

But  it  would  not  do: 

It  tore  me  in  two. 

Then  I  thought:  after  all 
To  be  honest  is  best; 

Though  it  were  but  a  scrap, 

It’s  worth  all  the  rest. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


“Is  that  the  voice  of  a  man  I  hear? 

Oh,  the  fierce  rage  deep  down  within  my  heart! 
Phantoms  men  are,  struggling  to  reach  the  Gods 
And  doomed  to  their  poor  selves  for  evermore!  ” 

Faust,  2 


Our  finest  efforts  can  only  win 
When  we  know  not  what  we  have  done: 

How  could  the  rose-bud  ever  bloom 
Knowing  the  glory  of  the  sun? 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


The  highest  and  most  glorious  thing  in  man  is  form¬ 
less,  and  we  must  guard  against  giving  it  any  other 
form  than  a  noble  deed. 

Elective  Affinities 


That  man  is  a  clod  who  cannot  lose  himself  in  wonder, 
whose  soul  has  never  known  the  lift  of  that  longing 
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which  can  only  be  assuaged  by  penetrating  the  nature 
of  the  objects  before  us  and  winning  a  real  communion 
with  them. 

To  Voss,  1804 


“Not  in  your  circumstances,  but  in  yourself  lies  the 
poverty  you  cannot  overcome!  Is  there  a  man  in 
the  world  who,  taking  up  an  art  or  a  handicraft  or 
any  kind  of  calling  without  a  real  vocation,  would  not 
feel  his  condition  unbearable  just  as  you  do?  The 
man  who  has  talent  for  any  talent  will  find  the 
happiness  of  his  life  in  it!  There’s  nothing  in  the 
world  without  trouble!  Only  the  urge  within  us,  our 
own  longing,  our  own  love  can  overcome  difficulties, 
build  us  a  road  and  lift  us  out  of  the  petty  circles 
where  the  rest  are  stifling  each  other.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


You’d  find  the  Infinite,  my  friend? 

Follow  the  Finite  to  the  end. 

God,  the  Heart  and  the  World 


“I’d  like  to  live  long  and  happily!  ” 

Then  struggle  after  the  best  you  see. 

Such  wonders  the  unseen  Best  will  work 
Unchecked  by  Time  or  Eternity. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


Song  of  the  Angels. 

The  soul  that  still  hath  strength  to  strive 
We  have  the  strength  to  free. 


Faust,  2 
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ACTIVITY 


It’s  daylight  still!  Up,  friend!  No  time  to  shirk! 
The  night  is  coming  when  no  man  can  work. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


No  festivals  for  me!  I  like  them  not: 

Night  brings  the  wearied  rest  and  peace  enough. 

A  fine  deed  is  the  true  man’s  festival. 

Pandora 


My  handiwork  of  every  day, 

Let  good  luck  grant  that  I  may  say, 

“It  is  complete! ”  May  I  falter  not 
Till  I  have  finished  every  jot! 

This  is  no  idle  dreaming,  no! 

These  bare  young  boughs,  these  boughs  of  mine, 

I  tell  you,  they  will  one  day  shine 
With  shadowy  leaves  and  fruit  aglow! 

Hope 


For  true  life  lives 
In  the  eternal  innocence  of  action 
Bringing  no  hurt  to  aught  except  itself. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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We  men  are  bound  to  deal  with  Space  and  Motion: 
these  are  the  universal  Forms  through  which  all 
other  forms,  especially  all  sensible  forms,  reveal 
themselves.  A  spiritual  form  need  lose  nothing  by 
coming  into  Appearance,  provided  that  its  appearing 
is  a  true  birth,  a  real  growth  from  seed.  What  is 
begotten  is  not  less  than  the  begetter:  rather  is  it 
the  glory  of  true  begetting  that  the  child  can  be 
greater  than  the  father. 

Writings  on  Art,  2 


Everything  we  undertake  in  earnest  is  endless:  we 
can  only  cope  with  it  by  rivalling  its  activity. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


We  ought  to  talk  less  and  paint  more.  For  my  part 
I  should  like  to  give  up  talking  altogether  and  only 
speak  in  pictures  like  Nature  herself.  That  fig-tree, 
this  little  snake,  the  cocoon  lying  there  at  the  window 
and  waiting  calmly  for  the  future,  they  are  all  sig¬ 
nificant  signatures.  I  tell  you,  if  you  could  really 
decipher  their  meaning  there  would  be  no  further 
need  for  writing  or  talking  at  all !  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  there  seems  to  me  something  so  useless, 
so  idle,  I  could  almost  say  so  presumptuous  in  speech 
that  one  is  staggered  by  the  quiet  solemnity  of  Nature 
and  her  silence  when  we  meet  her  before  a  lonely 
rock-wall  or  in  the  solitude  of  the  ancient  hills. 

To  Falk 


Action  is  married  to  remorse  and  production  to 
despair. 


Notes  for  “Poetry  and  Truth ” 
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Every  work  is  moved  by  a  moral  lever  since  all  are 
carried  on  by  men.  Everything  depends  on  person¬ 
ality. 

Evidences  of  Official  Activity 

What  you  think,  why,  that’s  all  one: 

But  what  you  do, 

That’s  two! 

If  things  go  right,  it’s  rightly  done, 

If  things  go  wrong,  it’s  wrong. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


Don’t  think  of  men, 

Think  of  things  to  be  done! 

There  comes  a  young  fellow! 

He’ll  make  things  hum; 

Old  folk  are  just  things, 

So  stiff  they  have  grown ; 

What  keeps  me  young 
Is  making  alone ; 

So  if  you’d  keep  young 
Produce,  produce ! 

Children,  or  something 
That  seems  of  some  use! 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 


Between  to-day  and  to-morrow 
The  time  is  long: 

Take  heed,  take  thought,  and  quickly, 

While  life  is  still  a  song! 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Give  me  something  to  make! 
Of  all  gifts  best! 
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The  heart  cannot  rest, 

It  must  create. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


The  men  who  work  but  will  not  judge, 

Like  me  and  also  you, 

Are  paid  by  the  joy  in  what  they  do 
And  bear  the  world  no  grudge, 

They  don’t  go  gnawing  with  broken  teeth 
At  over-boiled  and  broiled  meat, 

In  the  end,  for  all  their  moral  chewing, 
Digesting  no  better  than  we  are  doing. 

Messages 


There  are  few  men  of  intellect  who  are  also  capable 
of  action.  Intellect  widens  but  weakens:  action  viv¬ 
ifies,  but  limits. 

Wilhelm  MeistePs  Apprenticeship 


Beginnings  are  in  all  things  hard  and  often 
Hid  from  our  eyes.  The  farmer  hides  the  seed 
In  the  rich  earth  and  only  a  warm  summer 
Ripens  the  fruit.  The  builder  digs  his  trench 
The  deeper  for  the  higher  walls  he  plans, 

And  carefully  the  painter  grounds  his  canvas 
Before  he  draw  the  outline  of  his  dream. 

Slowly  the  thought  of  every  man  takes  form. 

Prologue,  1791 


Faust. 

I  know  this  old  round  earth  sufficiently; 
What  lies  above  the  clouds  no  man  can  see. 
Fool,  who  must  thither  turn  his  dazzled  eyes 
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And  dream  of  some  great  Comrade  in  the  skies! 
Let  him  stand  fast  and  look  about  him  here. 
This  world’s  his  answer,  if  he  can  but  hear. 
What  use  in  hungering  for  eternity? 

Man  only  knows  what  he  can  grasp  and  see; 

So  let  him  wander  all  his  lifelong  day; 

When  spirits  mutter,  still  pursue  his  way, 

In  his  advance  set  all  his  pain  and  pride, 

Still,  every  moment,  still  unsatisfied! 

Faust,  2 


If  your  drama  will  not  go  of  itself,  put  it  aside  quietly 
and  try  something  else;  in  this  way  you  will  probably 
find  out  at  the  end  of  your  apprenticeship  what  Na¬ 
ture  has  meant  you  for,  and,  if  not,  well,  you  have 
tried  your  best,  you  can  take  up  your  own  trade  in 
peace  and  enjoy  all  the  more  and  the  more  purely 
what  others  produce. 

To  Biedenfeld,  1815 


Every  condition  is  good  if  it  is  but  natural  and  human. 

Many  the  wishes  of  man  and  few  the  needs  of  his 
life; 

Short  are  his  days  on  earth,  and  narrow  the  lot  of  all 
mortals. 

Doubtless  I  blame  not  the  man  who  wanders  to  work 
and  discover 

Far  and  wide  over  seas  and  through  great  cities  of 
men, 

Glad  of  the  wealth  and  the  treasure  heaped  up  for 
himself  and  his  comrades. 

Yet  do  I  reverence  the  other,  the  citizen  steady  and 
calm 

Moving  with  quiet  steps  about  the  place  of  his  fathers, 

Caring  still  for  the  soil  as  every  hour  demandeth. 
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Little  the  acres  change  each  year,  and  slowly  the 
young  trees 

Lift  their  arms  to  the  sky,  bring  slowly  the  wealth 
of  their  blossom. 

Patience  is  what  man  needs  and  stedfast,  calm  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 


Whom  the  gods  love,  dear  Mother,  they  will  guide 
To  where  men  need  them. 

Elpenor 


It’s  the  doing  that’s  fun, 

Not  the  done. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 


Faust. 

I’d  open  room  for  millions  on  the  earth, 

Not  safe,  I  know,  not  safe,  but  free  to  work. 

Green  are  the  fields  and  fertile:  herds  would  graze 
And  men  live  gladly  on  the  new-found  soil, 

And  on  the  great  hill-barriers  that  they  raise, 
Strong  in  the  nation’s  valiancy  of  toil: 

Within  the  wall  a  land  of  paradise, 

Without  the  fury  of  the  flood  may  rise, 

For  where  it  gnaws  and  threatens  to  devour 
The  gap  is  closed  by  the  People’s  thronging  power. 
Yes,  now  this  thought  shall  have  my  whole  al¬ 
legiance, 

This  word  high-throning  Wisdom  knows  for  true, 
That  only  he  deserves  his  life,  his  freedom, 

Who  wins  them  every  day  anew. 


Faust,  2 


XI 


KNOWLEDGE 


What  can  man  win  in  life  of  larger  worth? 

Nature  and  God  revealed  to  him,  one  Whole, 

Letting  the  firm-fixed  move  and  melt  to  soul, 
Keeping,  fixed  firm,  what  soul  hath  brought  to  birth? 

Schiller’s  Skull 


Why  is  it  all  so  puzzling?  Say! 

Here  is  will  and  here  is  strength, 

Ready  and  willing  to  come  into  play, 

And  Time’s  here  too  with  its  lovely  length. 

Just  see  how  the  whole  world  hangs  together, 
One  in  heart! 

And  see  again  how  it  falls  apart ! 

Problem 


Learn  the  fashion  of  everything, 

What  makes  it  suffer,  what  makes  it  sing, 

And  see  how  the  mighty  heaven  can  hold 
All  of  the  world  within  its  fold. 

To  Merck.  About  1775 

To  find  yourself  in  the  infinite, 

First  divide  and  then  unite. 
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To  fathom  what  can  be  fathomed  and  to  reverence 
the  unfathomable,  that  is  a  thinker’s  purest  joy. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 


This  is  our  belief:  it  is  well  for  man  to  admit  an 
Unsearchable,  but  he  must  set  no  limits  to  his  search. 
For  though  Nature  has  the  advantage  of  Man  and 
seems  to  hide  her  secrets  from  him,  still  he  has  this 
advantage  that  though  he  cannot  see  through  her, 
he  can  see  beyond  her.  And  we  have  already  pressed 
her  far  enough  when  we  can  reach  the  ultimate 
phenomena,  look  on  them  face  to  face  in  their 
fathomless  glory  and  then  turn  back  to  the  world  of 
appearance  where  this  that  is  incomprehensible  in 
its  unity  reveals  itself  in  a  thousand  manifold  ap¬ 
pearings,  changeless  throughout  all  its  changes. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology 


If  I  had  not  carried  the  world  in  my  imagination 
beforehand,  my  seeing  eyes  would  have  been  blind 
and  all  my  effort  and  experience  nothing  but  dead 
and  useless  trouble.  The  light  is  there  and  the  colours 
are  all  round  us,  but  if  we  had  no  light  and  no  colour 
in  our  own  eyes  we  could  never  be  aware  of  them 
outside  us. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


We  only  know  as  long  as  we  know  only  a  little: 
the  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  doubt. 

To  Zelter,  1828 


Man  is  born  not  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  but  to  find  out  where  the  problem  lies  and  then 
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to  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  he  can  comprehend. 
His  faculties  are  not  adequate  to  measure  the  ways 
of  the  Whole,  and  it  is  vain  if  he  tries  to  make  the 
sum  of  things  look  reasonable  from  his  tiny  point  of 
view.  The  reasoning  of  man  and  the  Reason  of  God 
are  two  very  different  things.  Higher  sayings  we 
should  only  disclose  in  so  far  as  they  can  help  the 
world:  the  rest  we  should  keep  to  ourselves,  but  they 
can  and  they  will  shed  their  light  over  everything 
we  do,  like  the  soft  radiance  of  a  hidden  sun. 

To  Eckermann,  1825 


When  the  ultimate  phenomena  are  made  manifest 
to  our  senses,  we  are  filled  with  awe  and  even  terror. 
The  sensual  man  takes  refuge  in  amazement:  and 
then  comes  commonsense,  the  pandar,  to  couple 
highest  and  lowest  after  its  own  fashion. 

Morphology 


Wonder  is  the  highest  thing  in  man,  and  if  the 
ultimate  phenomenon  sets  him  wondering  he  should 
be  content:  he  can  be  aware  of  nothing  higher  and 
he  should  seek  nothing  beyond:  here  is  the  limit. 
But  for  most  men  the  vision  of  the  ultimate  phenom¬ 
enon  is  not  enough,  they  insist  on  going  further 
like  children  who  peep  in  a  mirror  and  then  turn  it 
round  to  see  what  is  on  the  other  side. 

To  Eckermann,  1829 


Yes,  that’s  the  way! 

When  we  think,  but  cannot  say 
What  we’ve  thought: 

Only  this;  it  was  something  brought. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 
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A  joy  it  was,  long  years  ago 
When  spirit  strove  so  eagerly 
To  seek  and  find,  to  feel  and  know 
How  Nature  lives  to  make. 

One  she  is  eternally, 

Yet  manifold  her  ways; 

Small  in  great  and  great  in  small, 

Each  calling  for  its  praise; 

Changing  ever,  fixed  for  ever, 

Near  and  far  and  far  and  near, 

Set  together  and  asunder, — 

And  here  am  I  to  watch  and  wonder! 

Parabasis 


People  say,  the  truth  lies  between  two  contradictory 
statements.  By  no  means!  It  is  the  enigma  that  lies 
between,  the  Unseen,  the  eternal  activity  of  life  in 
the  peace  of  thought. 

Principles  of  Natural  Science 


“Wherefore?  When?  Where?” — No  answer  from  the 
sky!  Keep  to  the  How  and  ask  not  of  the  Why! 

God,  the  Heart  and  the  World 


You’d  study  Nature?  Then  remember 
One  and  all  must  be  felt  together. 
Nought  is  in  and  nought  is  out, 

For  all  within  is  all  without. 

Hasten,  man!  Look  up  and  see 
The  holy  open  mystery. 


Epirrhema 
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Nature  will  not  disclose  what  she  does  not  think 
fitting. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 

Imagination  is  nearer  to  Nature  than  sensuality:  sen¬ 
suality  is  in  Nature,  imagination  above  her.  Imag¬ 
ination  is  Nature’s  equal,  sensuality  her  slave. 

Poetic  Metamorphoses 

Let  forbidden  wisdom  lie! 

Leave  the  Unchanging  still  unveiled! 

If  you’d  live,  my  foolish  friend, 

Look  round  you  under  the  open  sky. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 

Leave  the  Universe  alone 

With  its  strange  and  spectral  powers! 

There  are  splendid  things  enough 
In  these  tiny  worlds  of  ours. 

Subjective  Colours 

The  best  of  all  would  be  to  realize  that  every  fact  is 
already  theory.  The  blue  of  the  sky  shows  us  the 
principles  of  colour.  We  need  not  look  for  anything 
behind  phenomena:  they  themselves  are  the  doctrine. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 


Previous  ages  put  their  ideas  in  imaginative  form: 
the  ancients  embodied  their  great  views  of  life  in 
shapes,  in  the  figures  of  Gods:  nowadays  we  use 
conceptions.  Creative  force  was  greater  then,  to-day 
the  forces  of  dissection  and  destruction. 

To  Riemer,  1806 
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Why  is  Truth  so  far  away? 

Hidden  in  the  deep  abyss? 

No  one’s  wise  on  the  proper  day! 

Ah,  if  we  were  only  this, 

She’d  be  close  to  us,  gentle,  kind! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Truth,  the  Truth  which  is  the  same  as  the  Divine, 
never  lets  itself  be  known  by  us  immediately,  we  can 
only  contemplate  it  in  the  reflected  gleam,  in  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  symbol,  in  particular  and  related  appear¬ 
ances:  we  are  aware  of  it  as  unfathomable  life,  and 
yet  we  cannot  give  up  the  longing  to  fathom  it. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 


Truth  is  eternally  new  and  if  we  meet,  unexpectedly, 
a  really  true  man,  we  feel  as  though  we  were  born 
again.  But  our  spiritual  experience  is  like  a  water- 
cure:  all  that’s  bad  in  us,  great  and  small,  is  stirred 
up:  our  whole  inner  nature  becomes  active.  And  so 
I  really  see  for  the  first  time  in  what  a  state  of  spirit¬ 
ual  death  we  all  live  and  whence  comes  the  dryness 
and  iciness  of  a  heart  which  in  itself  is  never  arid  and 
never  cold. 

To  Frau  von  Stein 


There  is  nothing  great  but  what  is  true  and  the 
smallest  truth  is  great.  The  other  day  I  came  on  a 
line  of  thought  which  makes  me  see  that  even  a 
harmful  truth  is  useful:  it  can  only  do  harm  for  a 
moment  and  it  leads  on  to  other  truths  which  are 
always  of  use  and  even  of  great  use.  Again  a  useful 
error  is  mischievous  because  the  usefulness  only 
lasts  for  a  moment  and  the  error  leads  to  further 
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errors  which  are  more  and  more  mischievous.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  about  men  taken  in  the  mass. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1787 


Even  the  truth  we  have  read  we  must  rediscover  for 
ourselves.  Our  brain-cells  are  full  of  seeds  but  only 
the  heart  can  build  their  forcing-house. 

To  Jean  Paul,  1798 


Truth  is  simple  and  gives  little  trouble;  but  error 
gives  every  opportunity  for  fritting  away  our  time 
and  our  powers  too. 

To  Zelter,  1829 


Truth  need  not  be  embodied:  enough  if  its  spirit 
floats  near  us  and  leads  to  agreement,  as  though  a 
peal  of  bells  rang  through  the  air,  solemn  and  gentle. 

To  Zelter,  1828 


The  folly  of  the  Indian  penitents  who  fly  to  the 
desert  is  one  more  example  of  how  men,  if  they  do 
get  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  go  the  wrong  way  about 
it.  Once  for  all,  the  world  is  like  that. 

To  Boisseree,  1815 


“How  could  we  face  the  Infinite  without  drawing 
together  in  the  depths  of  our  souls  all  the  powers 
we  are  apt  to  scatter  abroad,  without  asking  our¬ 
selves  how  we  could  even  imagine  that  we  are  set 
in  the  midst  of  this  living  and  eternal  order  unless 
in  us  too  a  glorious  movement  circles  round  one 
single,  inviolate  centre?  And  even  if  we  find  it  hard 
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to  discover  such  a  centre  in  our  own  hearts  we  can 
recognize  it  by  this,  that  a  power  of  good  will  and 
good  work  goes  out  from  it  and  bears  witness  to  it. 
Who  would,  who  could,  look  back  on  his  life  without 
amazement  when  he  finds  that,  as  a  rule,  his  will 
has  been  right,  his  action  wrong,  his  desire  blamable, 
and  yet  his  attainment  satisfactory?” 

Wilhelm.  Meister’s  Wanderings 


A  closed  infinite  is  nearer  to  man  than  the  starry 
heavens.  The  stars  sweep  us  out  of  ourselves;  the 
other  leads  us  home  once  more  and  in  the  gentlest 
manner. 

Travels  in  Italy 


When  you  feel  the  colours  chime 
You  know  that  you  have  eyes. 

There’s  nothing  like  the  outer  world 
To  bid  the  soul  arise. 

Messages  and  Memorials 


In  human  nature  there  is  a  time  for  Reason  as  for 
manhood,  and  it  may  come  before  the  age  of  dis¬ 
cretion. 

To  Reinhard,  1807 


Patience,  Hope,  Faith,  Love,  all  these  are  Reason  in 
act,  in  practice:  they  form  the  Practical  Reason. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


It  does  not  matter  to  Feeling  or  Imagination  how  they 
may  be  stimulated,  since  they  are  pure  activities  of 
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the  Self  and  produce  their  own  conditions  as  they 
choose,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  Understanding  and 
Reason.  These  refer,  definitely,  to  the  outer  world: 
Understanding  rejects  anything  untrue  and  Reason 
loathes  it. 

This  natural  horror  of  what  is  untrue  does  not 
always  carry  with  it  the  power  of  discrimination. 
Love  of  truth  knows  well  enough  what  it  wants,  but 
cannot  always  furnish  proof:  discrimination  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  want  anything  at  all,  but  when 
a  thing  is  known  it  can  approve  it.  Discrimination 
rejects  without  dislike  and  accepts  without  love. 
And  this  may  produce  a  kind  of  justice.  But  when 
both  gifts  come  together,  the  power  of  discrimination 
and  the  hatred  of  unreality,  then  the  critical  faculty 
reaches  its  highest  level. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


I  have  always  tried  to  grasp  what  is  understandable, 
knowable,  usable.  And  thus  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
for  my  own  satisfaction  and  even  for  the  approval 
of  others.  In  this  way  I  have  reached  what  is  for  me 
a  boundary,  in  the  sense  that  I  start  to  believe  where 
others  despair,  especially  those  who  ask  too  much  of 
knowledge  and  when  they  can  only  attain  the  modest 
amount  permitted  to  us  men,  despise  the  greatest 
treasure  of  mankind.  Thus  we  are  driven  from  the 
Whole  to  the  Parts  and  back  again  from  the  Parts  to 
the  Whole,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Chromatics 


Confuse  me  not  by  contradiction! 

Once  we  start  speaking  we  are  always  wrong. 

Diction  and  Contradiction 
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Half-knowledge  hinders  frill  knowledge.  And  since 
all  our  knowledge  is  only  half-and-half,  it  is  always 
hindering  real  knowledge. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology 


He  who  takes  up  any  branch  of  knowledge  should 
always  aim  at  the  highest.  Insight  is  quite  different 
from  technical  skill:  in  practical  matters  every  man 
must  soon  admit  that  he  is  only  granted  a  certain 
measure  of  power.  But  far  more  men  are  capable  of 
knowledge  and  insight,  indeed  we  may  say  that 
every  man  is  who  can  deny  himself,  put  the  object 
first,  not  cling  persistently  to  his  own  narrowness 
nor  try  to  force  his  pitiful  one-sidedness  on  the 
highest  works  of  Nature  and  Art. 

Introduction  to  the  “ Propylaea ” 


The  symbol-facts  of  History, — 

He’s  a  fool  who  rates  them  high! 

He  burrows  into  an  empty  hole, 

Lets  the  rich  world  go  by. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 


But  lift  your  eyes  up  to  the  pictured  space! 

The  letter  sinks  with  the  dead-weight  of  words: 
The  spirit  soars  to  its  true  dwelling-place. 

Nimbus 

Every  mistake  which  springs  directly  from  a  man’s 
character  and  condition  is  pardonable,  even  to  be 
respected.  But  those  who  follow  him  in  his  error 
must  not  be  let  off  so  cheaply.  A  truth  when  copied 
loses  half  its  grace:  the  copy  of  an  error  is  grotesque. 
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To  get  free  from  one’s  own  mistakes  is  hard,  often 
impossible,  for  a  man  of  genius:  but  those  who 
accept  others’  mistakes  and  persist  in  them  simply 
show  the  poverty  of  their  own  powers.  The  tenacity 
of  a  mistaken  genius  may  exasperate:  the  obstinacy 
of  his  imitators  fills  us  with  contempt. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


Every  theory  has  the  right  to  test  itself  by  experience, 
but  the  result  must  not  be  put  forward  dogmatically 
and  as  absolute  proof.  The  lover  of  Nature  must 
state  his  views  quietly  as  being  his  personal  views, 
and  wait  for  the  concurrence  of  his  spiritual  peers. 
No  man’s  approval  can  be  given  on  compulsion,  and 
in  the  last  resort  conviction,  even  when  proof  has 
followed  proof,  is  an  act  of  Will. 

To  Tauscher,  1817 


Content  without  method  ends  in  sentimental  chaos: 
method  without  content  in  sophistry:  material 
without  form  is  a  dead-weight  of  fact,  form  without 
material  a  spinning  of  cobwebs. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


Among  a  thousand  men  of  science  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  see  nothing  in  a  subject  which  the  one 
man  finds  significant  and  understands.  They  let  it 
pass  because  they  don’t  care,  just  as  a  merchant  in 
the  bazaar  has  nothing  against  another  selling  his 
pearls  so  long  as  he  can  market  his  own  stuff. 

To  Riemer,  1830 

In  short,  a  higher  consciousness  can  be  found  in 
man,  so  that  in  a  sense  he  can  look  from  outside  at 
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the  natural  laws  which  rule  his  own  nature  and 
which,  for  all  his  freedom,  he  cannot  alter  in  the 
least.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  clear  about  this, 
but  although  we  blame  ourselves  for  particular 
faults,  no  man  can  go  on  reproaching  himself  for 
ever.  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  usual  plan  and  blame 
our  circumstances  and  other  men  for  our  own 
failings,  the  conflict  between  this  judge  in  our  own 
rational  consciousness  and  the  nature  that  we  may 
modify  but  can  never  alter  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of 
irony  in  ourselves  and  with  ourselves,  so  that  we 
laugh  over  our  errors  and  mistakes  as  though  they 
were  naughty  children  of  whom  perhaps  we  should 
not  really  be  so  fond  if  they  did  not  behave  so  out¬ 
rageously.  This  irony,  this  conscious  forgiveness  of 
our  own  faults,  this  laughter  over  our  blunders, 
allowing  them  all  the  more  scope  because  we  hope 
or  believe  that  in  the  end  we  shall  overcome  them, 
may  be  found  in  the  most  diverse  men  and  in  every 
degree  from  the  wildest  cynicism  to  the  faintest 
forefeeling  of  the  truth. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


“Know  thyself!  ”  I?  And  what’s  that  for  my  pay? 
Why,  if  I  knew  myself  I’d  run  away. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


The  famous  injunction,  “Know  thyself,”  which 
sounds  so  significant  has  always  seemed  to  me 
suspicious,  like  the  device  of  a  priestly  guild  who 
wanted  to  bewilder  men  by  impossible  demands 
and  so  lead  them  away  from  an  active  life  in  the 
world  to  a  barren  contemplation  of  their  souls. 
Man  knows  himself  only  in  so  far  as  he  knows  the 
world:  he  is  only  aware  of  either  through  the  other. 
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Every  new  object,  seen  adequately,  stimulates  a  new 
organ  in  the  self. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 


“Man  is  a  veritable  Narcissus.  Everywhere  he  looks 
for  his  own  reflection;  he  thinks  his  own  foolishness 
underlies  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  This  is  how  he  treats 
everything  outside  himself:  his  wisdom  and  his 
folly,  his  will  and  his  wilfulness,  he  finds  them  in 
animals,  plants,  elements,  Gods.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Man  with  all  his  senses  and  his  impulses  is  meant 
for  the  world  outside  him:  his  task  is  to  understand 
it  and  make  it  serve  him  so  far  as  he  needs  it  for  his 
goal.  He  is  only  aware  of  himself  when  he  suffers  or 
enjoys,  and  thus  it  is  only  through  pain  or  happiness 
that  he  learns  what  to  seek  for  or  to  shun.  He  remains 
a  mysterious  creature,  knowing  not  whence  he 
comes  nor  whither  he  goes,  understanding  little  of 
the  world  and  less  of  himself. 

To  Eckermann,  1829 


I’d  like  to  unify  myself, 

But  I  seem  to  be  always  two; 

In  everything  I  live  to  do 
One  of  me’s  here,  one  there, 

The  first  one  praying  hard  for  rest, 

The  other  all  astrain! 

Yet  there’s  good  council  for  a  truce 
Between  the  warring  twain; 

After  the  joy  of  knowledge 
To  the  joy  of  deeds  amain! 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 
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All  we  encounter  leaves  traces  behind  it,  all  contrib¬ 
utes,  imperceptibly,  to  our  growth:  but  it  is  unwise 
to  try  for  a  full  account  of  all.  It  makes  us  either 
conceited  and  careless,  or  cast-down  and  low- 
spirited,  and  the  one  state  is  as  dangerous  as  the 
other.  The  safest  course  is  always  to  do  the  nearest 
duty. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


Look  in  your  own  eyes,  glad  to  see 
What  Plato  first  saw  eagerly ; 

Such  is  the  wealth  of  Nature’s  dower 
The  outward  answers  the  inward  power. 

Gentle  Reminders ,  6 


“The  human  form  is  the  finest  text  for  all  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Man.” 

Stella 


Rather  is  man  most  intimately  related  to  the  beasts. 
It  is  the  interconnection  of  the  Whole  which  makes 
every  creature  what  it  is,  and  man  is  made  Man  as 
much  by  the  structure  and  character  of  his  upper 
jawbone  as  by  the  final  joint  of  his  little  toe.  Thus, 
once  more,  every  creature  is  only  a  note,  a  shade,  a 
modulation  in  one  huge  symphony  which  we  are 
bound  to  study  in  the  whole  and  in  all  its  vastness. 
Disconnected,  everything  is  a  dead  letter. 

To  Knebel,  1784 


Nature,  in  order  to  reach  Man,  goes  through  a  long 
prelude  of  forms  and  creatures  that  are  still  far  from 
adequate.  But  in  each  we  can  see  a  tendency  to  some- 
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thing  higher.  What  is  one  day  to  produce  our  human 
development  the  animals  carry  by  way  of  adornment, 
lightly  and  gracefully,  concentrated  in  hypertrophied 
organs  such  as  antlers,  sweeping  tails,  and  flowing 
manes,  all  of  which  fall  away  from  man  who  stands 
forth  at  last,  complete  and  unadorned,  beautiful  in 
and  through  himself,  who  is  all  that  he  possesses, 
uniting  in  one  and  to  one  end  function,  need,  neces¬ 
sity,  beauty.  And  since  in  man  nothing  is  superfluous, 
there  is  nothing  he  can  dispense  with  and  what  he 
does  lose  he  cannot  replace.  While  with  animals  the 
lower  they  are  in  the  scale  the  greater  are  their 
powers  of  reproduction  and  procreation  alike. 

To  Riemer,  1806 


Man,  when  of  value,  acts  always  as  lawgiver,  first 
in  the  moral  world  by  his  recognition  of  duty,  then 
in  religious  matters  by  confessing  an  inner  conviction 
of  God  and  the  Divine.  ...  It  is  the  same  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Civil  or  military  actions  are  only  of  value  when 
man  prescribes  them  for  himself  and  his  fellows.  The 
same  is  true  in  Art:  it  is  now  an  open  secret  that  the 
spirit  of  man  laid  down  the  laws  of  music,  and  during 
the  great  epochs,  working  through  the  noblest 
geniuses,  set  the  impress  of  his  power  on  the  visual 
arts.  In  Science  the  innumerable  attempts  at  order 
and  system  point  to  the  same  thing.  But  always  we 
must  be  the  patient  spies  of  Nature:  we  must  not 
lose  touch  with  her  by  forcing  our  prejudices  on  her 
facts,  and  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  goal 
because  of  her  caprice. 

Morphology 


As  a  rule  man  can  only  value  things  in  proportion 
to  their  use,  and  since,  because  of  his  nature  and  his 
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standing,  he  must  consider  himself  the  last  word  of 
Creation,  he  is  apt  to  think  also  that  he  is  the  object 
of  it  too.  How  easy  for  his  conceit  to  slip  into  this 
fallacy!  Since  he  can  and  does  make  use  of  things,  he 
concludes  that  they  are  there  to  be  made  use  of. 
How  much  easier  to  explain  away  the  contradictions 
he  finds  than  to  give  up  the  demands  he  feels  bound 
to  make!  Why  not  call  a  plant  he  cannot  use  a  weed, 
since  for  him  it  ought  not,  really,  to  be  planted  at 
all?  The  thistle  which  gives  him  so  much  trouble  in 
his  field,  he  would  ascribe  to  the  curse  of  an  angry 
God  or  the  freak  of  a  mischievous  imp  rather  than 
recognize  it  as  a  child  of  the  Universal  Mother,  just 
as  dear  to  her  heart  as  the  carefully-planted  and 
highly-treasured  corn.  Even  the  most  reasonable  of 
men,  it  may  be  noticed,  who  believes  himself  most 
truly  resigned,  persists  in  holding  that  everything 
must  be  referred,  at  least  indirectly,  to  Man  and 
expects  that  some  characteristic  will  be  discovered 
in  every  birth  of  Nature,  such  as  a  medicinal  prop¬ 
erty,  which  will  be  of  use  to  him.  Moreover,  since, 
and  quite  rightly,  he  values  most  in  himself  and  in 
others  such  acts  and  deeds  as  are  intentional  and 
purposeful,  he  feels  bound  to  ascribe  aims  and 
intentions  to  Nature,  for  he  cannot  form  a  greater 
idea  of  her  than  of  himself.  And  if  he  believes  that 
everything  which  exists,  exists  only  for  his  sake 
and  to  be  his  tool,  he  naturally  concludes  that 
Nature  has  deliberately  intended  to  make  tools  for 
him  precisely  as  he  would  have  made  them  for 
himself. 

Morphology 


Nothing  is  worse  for  a  new  truth  than  an  old  error. 

T he  Principles  of  Natural  Science 
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Knowledge 

It  is  precisely  where  things  are  insecure  and  doubtful 
that  man  shows  his  power  and  turns  the  situation  to 
advantage. 

This  is  only  to  say  that  certain  views  on  matters 
earthly  and  divine,  dim  views  and  clear  views,  inade¬ 
quate  views  and  views  that  are  well  thought  out,  ra¬ 
tional  views  and  superstitious  have  always  had  power 
over  the  spirit  of  man.  Nor  is  this  surprising  since  we 
are  all  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  all  really  gifted  men 
will  look  at  the  world  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Hence,  whatever  may  be  discovered,  we  can  always 
find  something  like  it  in  former  days. 

Chromatics 


It  is  odd  that  we  always  treat  knowledge  as  something 
that  stands  alone,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  handle  and  a 
lever  by  which  we  can  get  hold  of  the  world  and 
move  it. 

To  Schultz,  1817 


How  is  it  that  people  are  never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
one?  ...  I  suppose  because  they  are  too  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  themselves. 

To  J.  Frommann,  1817 


And  yet  the  world  is  only  a  simple  wheel,  uniform 
throughout.  But  it  seems  amazing  to  us  because  we 
roll  round  with  it. 

Travels  in  Italy 


An  individual  activity  facing  the  world  may  be 
conceived  under  the  form  of  a  Ulysses  or  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  a  man  of  our  own  time,  in  our  own  con- 
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ditions  of  morality,  citizenship,  art  and  literature. 
It  does  not  matter.  All  happenings  are  symbols: 
while  presenting  themselves  as  complete  they  hint 
at  something  beyond.  To  recognize  this  involves,  I 
think,  at  once  the  highest  audacity  and  the  deepest 
humility. 

To  Schubarth,  1818 


Time  is  measured  by  the  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
the  world  of  knowledge  and  ethics  by  the  interchange 
of  idea  and  experience. 

Morphology 


What  is  glorious,  noble,  exceptional  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule  in  this  world. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


Man  cannot  persist  for  long  in  a  state  of  full  con¬ 
sciousness:  he  must  take  refuge  in  unconsciousness, 
for  his  roots  lie  there. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


The  worst  of  it  is  that  all  our  thinking  doesn’t  help 
thought:  we  must  be  put  in  the  right  way  by  Nature 
so  that  our  happiest  ideas  come  to  us  as  free  children 
of  God  calling  out  “Here  we  are!” 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


A  wonder  is  poor  man  when  he  is  born, 

And  wondering  he  wanders,  lost,  forlorn, 

To  what  dark,  hidden,  secret  threshold  led 
By  his  own  footsteps,  faint  with  doubt  and  dread? 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  W anderings 
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Why  do  you  wander  further  and  further? 

Look!  All  good  is  here. 

Only  learn  to  seize  your  joy, 

For  joy  is  always  near. 

Memories 


You  must  not  shun  to-day: 

The  morn  for  which  you  pray 
Holds  no  higher  fee. 

Come  and  stay  with  me; 

Be  glad,  be  fortified! 

I  set  the  world  aside 
To  draw  it  into  my  heart 
And  you  shall  have  your  part 
Safe  like  me. 

To-morrow  is  to-morrow 
With  its  own  joy  and  sorrow, 

And  to-day  to-day: 

Neither  slow  nor  fast 

What’s  to  come  and  what  is  past 

Will  not  delay 

Nor  slip  away. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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The  aim  of  life  is  life  itself.  .  .  .  With  this  conviction 
I  am  training  myself:  and,  if  we  do  our  part  in  our 
own  souls,  the  rest  will  follow. 

To  Meyer,  1796 

We  can  hardly  believe,  even  when  we  see  it  our¬ 
selves,  how  a  man,  if  he  is  to  make  anything  out  of 
his  individual,  one-sided,  helpless  existence,  is  all 
but  compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  facts  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  him  and  do  his  utmost  to  deny  them. 
And  yet  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  deeper  and 
finer  part  of  human  nature;  in  practical  life  man 
must  always  be  constructive,  and  at  bottom  he  has 
not  to  trouble  himself  about  what  can  happen  but 
only  about  what  ought  to  happen. 

To  Schiller,  1798 


What  really  goes  on  in  this  world 
No  man  can  truly  know, 

And,  what’s  more,  since  time  was,  there’s  none 
Would  really  like  to  know. 

So  use  the  knowledge  that  you’ve  got 
And  be  content  with  your  daily  lot! 

Remember:  the  world  has  gone  till  now; 

It  will  go  on  still,  though  the  Lord  knows  how. 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 


Keep  tight  hold  on  the  present.  Every  condition, 
every  moment  even,  is  of  infinite  worth  because  it 
is  the  representative  of  all  Eternity. 

To  Eckermann,  1823 


Thought  and  Action,  Action  and  Thought,  that  is  the 
sum  of  all  wisdom,  admitted  in  all  ages,  followed  in 
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all  ages,  not  understood  by  all.  Both  must  pulse 
through  life  unceasingly  as  we  breathe  out  and 
breathe  in:  like  question  and  answer,  neither  should 
exist  without  the  other.  He  who  takes  for  his  law 
what  the  Genius  of  human  understanding  whispers 
in  the  ear  of  the  new-born  child,  and  tests  action  by 
thought  and  thought  by  action,  he  can  never  go 
wrong,  and  if  he  does  he  will  soon  find  the  path  again. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  W anderings 


We  see  the  flowers  fade  and  the  leaves  drop,  but 
also  we  see  the  fruits  ripen  and  the  buds  form, 
l  ife  belongs  to  the  living  and  we  who  live  must  be 
ready  for  change. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


No  use  in  impatience, 

Still  less  in  remorse! 

The  first 

Makes  the  old  sin  worse; 

The  second  makes  new. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Whom  a  good  spirit  hath  possessed, 

Let  him  keep  his  memory  pure: 

The  bitter  sands  should  sink  to  rest, 

The  joy  in  joy  be  sure. 

Messages  and  Memorials 


Hate,  begone,  and  Envy,  vanish! 
All  that  is  not  joy  we  banish. 

We  fill  the  heaven  with  delight 
Every  day  and  every  night ; 
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We  beckon  over  land  and  sea, 

And  bid  the  happy  wanderer  be 
Welcome  to  our  ecstasy. 

Faust,  2 


Once  life-weariness  has  got  hold  of  a  man  he  is  only 
to  be  pitied,  not  blamed.  .  .  .  We  reach  land  once 
more  after  the  storms  of  the  night,  we  dry  our 
drenched  clothing,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the 
glorious  sun  rises  over  the  glittering  waters,  the  sea 
is  hungry  again. 

To  Zelter,  1812 


Nothing  exasperates  me  more  than  to  see  people 
tormenting  each  other,  especially  young  people  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  when  they  ought  to  be  ready 
for  every  joy  and  yet  ruin  their  short  days  of  happi¬ 
ness  by  whining  and  nagging  and  only  when  too 
late  realize  that  they  have  squandered  what  can 
never  be  replaced.  The  thought  of  it  gnaws  at  me, 
and  the  other  evening  when  we  came  back  to  the 
parsonage  and  over  our  bowls  of  milk  began  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  world,  I  could  not 
resist  seizing  the  opportunity  and  fulminating  against 
bad  temper.  “We  men,”  I  declared,  “are  always 
complaining  that  our  happy  hours  are  so  few  and  our 
sad  hours  so  many,  and  yet  it  is  we  who  are  to  blame. 
If  we  opened  our  hearts  to  enjoy  the  good  that  God 
offers  us  every  day  we  should  have  strength  enough 
to  bear  the  evil  in  its  turn  when  it  does  come.” 
“But,”  answered  the  pastor’s  wife,  “our  tempers  are 
not  in  our  own  control.  Too  much  depends  on  our 
bodies!  When  a  man  is  not  well,  nothing  goes  right 
with  him.  .  .  .  Bad  temper  is  like  laziness,  indeed  it 
is  a  kind  of  laziness.  Our  whole  nature  seems  sus- 
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pended,  and  yet  if  we  do  have  the  force  to  pull  our¬ 
selves  together  our  work  goes  on  swimmingly  and 
our  own  activity  brings  us  peace.” 

Wert  her 


And  if  at  times  the  answer 
Rings  strange  for  our  finest  deeds, 

Let’s  hasten  the  more  to  take  delight 
In  what,  beyond  hope,  succeeds. 

Gentle  Reminders ,  2 


To  soothe  the  longing  for  something  far  away 
Busy  yourself  with  some  fine  deed  to-day. 

Sino-German  Almanac 


The  inner  life  is  only  awakened  by  the  outer,  not  by 
cold  speculation,  which  only  dries  up  the  sap  of  life. 

To  Schmidt,  1801 


It  remains  true  and  true  for  ever:  to  limit  oneself, 
to  desire  whole-heartedly  one  object — a  few  objects, 
to  love  them,  use  them  to  the  full,  grow  one  with 
them,  this  is  what  makes  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  man. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1776 


Hope. 

All  that  I  am,  I  am  for  evermore, 

Never  surrendering  to  my  foe,  Despair. 

To  soften  grief,  to  perfect  joy  is  mine, 

A  woman’s  shape  and  a  man’s  heart  to  dare. 
Even  life  itself  through  me  lives  more  and  more, 
Beyond  the  grave  I  point  to  all  things  fair. 
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Yea,  when  they  draw  my  ashes  from  the  fire 
My  name  they  murmur  round  the  phoenix-pyre. 

The  Awakening  of  Epimenides 


What’s  left  for  me  but,  veiled  and  stilled 
And  with  the  living  waters  filled, 

To  wait  in  silence  for  the  days  to  come? 

Limitation 


Spirit  of  Doubt! 

Leave  me  in  peace  or  make  me  wise! 

Anxiety 


Above  all,  no  recriminations,  no  reproaches  about 
what  is  past  and  cannot  be  altered!  Let  each  day  be 
sufficient  to  itself:  how  could  man  live  at  all  if  he 
did  not  grant  absolution  every  night  to  himself  and 
to  all  his  fellows? 

To  Muller,  1825 


Egmont. 

If  you  take  life  too  solemnly,  what  is  the  use  of  it? 
If  the  morning  does  not  wake  us  to  new  delights  and 
the  evening  leave  us  no  joys  to  hope  for,  is  it  worth 
while  dressing  and  undressing?  Does  the  sun  shine 
to-day  for  me  to  brood  over  yesterday  or  try  to  read 
what  can  never  be  read,  to-morrow’s  destiny? 

Egmont 


But  this  is  our  dearest  and  most  cherished  dream 
which  we  cannot  surrender,  whatever  suffering  it 
bring,  the  dream  that  what  we  revere  and  treasure 
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we  may  make  our  own  and  even  produce  for  our¬ 
selves. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


Men  who  are  worldly  the  whole  year  round  imagine 
they  must  be  spiritual  in  the  hour  of  need:  they 
accept  the  wholesome  bitterness  as  medicine  which 
a  man  must  swallow  perforce  when  he  is  ill. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


“Sometimes  we  enjoy  the  presence  of  a  friend  just 
as  though  he  were  a  picture.  He  need  not  speak  to 
us  or  look  at  us  or  concern  himself  with  us  at  all: 
we  look  at  him,  we  savour  our  relation  to  him,  a 
relation  which  can  actually  grow  deeper  and  finer 
without  his  doing  anything  about  it  or  feeling  any¬ 
thing,  any  more  than  if  he  really  were  a  painting.” 

Elective  Affinities 


■  Prometheus. 

I  care  not  for  new  things,  and  man  I  count 
Sufficiently  provided  for  this  earth. 

He’s  a  day-labourer  only,  true  enough! 

Seldom  recalls  what  yesterday  befell. 

Old  sufferings,  old  joys,  all  are  lost. 

His  grip  is  savage  even  in  the  moment: 

He  clutches  all  he  meets,  makes  it  his  own, 

Then  flings  it  off,  not  thinking,  no,  nor  caring 
How  he  might  mould  it  to  more  glorious  ends. 

And  there  I  blame  him.  But  to  preach,  to  teach  him, 
What  use  in  that,  even  through  high  example? 

Let  him  go  on,  meeting  the  coming  day 
With  childish  carelessness  and  childish  fumbling! 
Could  he  but  take  past  happenings  to  heart 
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And  make  the  present  his  to  build  the  future, 

How  well  ’twould  be  for  all !  Such  was  my  hope  once. 

Pandora 


The  work  of  the  day  will  teach  us  all 
The  worst  that  ever  can  befall. 

Who  saw  To-day  in  Yesterday 
Can  never  find  To-day  too  near: 

Who  sees  To-morrow  in  To-day 
Will  work  at  speed  without  despair. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


We  only  really  live  when  we  forget  life. 

To  Knebel,  c.  1780 


Say  it  befits  a  man  to  be  strong  and  gallant  and  bold, 
Even  more  is  he  bound  to  guard  a  secret  told. 
Secrecy,  taker  of  cities,  throning  above  the  strife, 
Goddess  beloved,  still  lead  me  safe  through  the  perils 
of  life! 

Roman  Elegies 


The  King. 

Silence  alone  secures  our  enterprise: 

Once  tell  your  plan  and  it  is  yours  no  longer. 
Already  Chance  will  play  with  your  design; 
Even  the  ruler  must  surprise  the  people. 

The  Natural  Daughter 


Silence  and  secrecy  have  further  advantages:  for  if 
we  tell  the  world  day  in  and  day  out  on  what  it  all 
depends  they  think  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There  are 
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certain  secrets,  even  open  secrets,  which  we  must 
veil  and  honour  by  silence. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  W anderings 


Fullness  and  strength  are  never  far; 

Learn  thou  in  evil  times  to  rest, 

Then  the  blest  hour  is  doubly  blest. 

Good  Advice 


Solomon,  no!  Not  so! 

For  me 

All  is  not  vanity: 

Even  the  old 
Have  wine  and  gold. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


A  man  can  consider  and  choose, 

But  it’s  often  no  use. 

Clever  men  waver  and  wise  men  fail 
And. then  there’s  double  reason  to  wail. 
Straight-going,  right-doing,  that’s  still  the  choice 
Of  the  noblest  heart,  and  if  we  have  tried 
And  can  only  suffer  and  can’t  decide, 

May  Chance  let  us  hear  her  voice! 

The  Magic  Flute,  2 


What  each  day  needs  you  still  must  ask; 

But  the  day  itself  will  set  the  task. 

The  Rule  of  Life 


Say,  is  it  better  to  wander  and  roam 
Or  build  a  wee  house  and  a  small  snug  home? 
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Or  take  a  tent  and  trust  to  the  rocks? 

But  they  too  are  shattered  by  earthquake-shocks. 

One  plan  will  never  do  for  all! 

Let  each  keep  watch  where  he  choose  to  roam, 

And  each  look  well  to  his  own  small  home, 

And  whoso  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall! 

Wise  Counsel 
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COMRADESHIP 


If  we  aim  at  one  goal, 

Let’s  travel  together! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Scarce  hast  thou  mastered  thy  first  childish  folly, 
And  thou  must  be  a  Superman,  too  holy 
To  do  the  bidding  of  the  common  day! 

Art  thou  so  different  from  thy  fellow-men? 

Nay,  know  thyself  and  live  at  peace  with  them. 

*  Dedication 


Mankind?  A  mere  abstraction.  There  have  only  been 
individual  men  and  there  only  will  be. 

To  Luden,  1806 


A  man,  we  say,  must  learn  to  stand  alone  without 
continual  reference  to  the  world;  he  must  seek  his 
true  function  not  in  circumstances,  but  in  himself; 
there  he  will  find  it,  nurse  it,  help  it  to  grow.  He 
will  teach  and  train  himself  to  be  everywhere  at 
home.  He  who  concentrates  on  necessities  is  surest 
of  his  goal;  those  who  seek  for  higher  things  must 
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be  more  careful  of  their  path.  But  whatever  the  aim, 
the  individual  is  not  sufficient  to  himself ;  the  highest 
need  of  every  active  man  is  comradeship.  All  useful 
men  need  all  the  others,  just  as  the  landlord  needs  an 
architect  and  the  architect  builders  and  carpenters. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


As  we  leave  the  years  one  by  one  behind  us,  and 
worldly  things  sink  farther  and  farther  away,  nothing 
is  more  consoling,  nothing  gives  us  greater  certainty 
of  indestructible  life  than  to  feel  that  friends  whom 
we  loved  and  reverenced  are  still  as  near  to  us  as 
though  we  had  never  parted.  If  we  have  endeavoured 
to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  so  to  make  sure  of  our 
lives,  nothing  can  give  us  greater  support  than  the 
knowledge  that  those  we  have  looked  up  to  and 
honoured  are  as  true  as  they  have  always  been. 

To  P.  Schelling,  1829 


Obviously  Nature  meant  us  not  to  keep  our  physical 
powers  in  full,  but  grow  weaker  gradually,  yet 
without  losing  by  this,  for  in  the  society  of  our 
fellows  and  the  power  of  the  mind  she  has  given 
us  a  strength  far  above  the  strength  of  any  beast. 

To  Riemer,  1805 

You  want  to  give  all  men  a  name 
And  think  you  know  them  by  the  same. 

But  the  deeper  wit  is  well  aware 
Of  something  anonymous  always  there. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


However  limited  their  means,  the  intelligence  of 
men  is  even  more  limited;  therefore  when  we  work 
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with  others  or  through  others,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  minimum. 

To  Riemer,  1809 


Whatever  is  happening  now-a-days,  we  must  repeat 
again  aad  again:  there  have  been  excellent  men  in 
the  world  and  there  will  be  more;  it  is  our  duty  to 
write  and  speak  well  of  them  and  commit  their 
praises  to  paper.  This  is  the  Communion  of  Saints 
in  which  we  believe. 

To  Zelter,  1831 


Pylades. 

So  close  are  all  things  knit  and  interwoven 
That  no  man  by  himself  or  with  his  comrades 
Can  stand  untouched  and  simple.  Nor  are  we  bound 
To  judge  ourselves:  man’s  duty  is  to  wander 
Watching  his  path.  Seldom  he  values  right 
What  he  has  made  and  never  what  he’s  making. 

Iphigenia 


Money  lost — something’s  lost! 

Set  wits  to  work  and  earn  the  more. 

Fame  lost — much  is  lost! 

Win  fresh  renown  and  conquer  scorn. 
Courage  lost — all’s  lost! 

Better  had  you  never  been  born. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


Every  man  thinks  in  his  own  conceit 
Others’  deserts  are  little  or  nil. 

I  wish  they’d  grant  one  another  the  grace 
Each  to  be  mad  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 
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Take  every  man  and  every  event  for  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  go  out  of  yourself  to  come  back  the 
freer. 

To  Muller,  1823 


When  a  mighty  deed  is  done 
The  noise  of  it  goes  down  the  years; 

Once  the  bells  for  it  have  rung 

The  echo  floats  till  the  whole  world  hears. 

Rejoice,  rejoice  in  the  ringing  sound, 

Millions  of  you,  near  and  far! 

Pilgrims  all  of  us  in  the  end, 

Kings  who  follow  an  Eastern  star. 

Messages  and  Memorials 


There  is  a  courtesy  of  the  heart  which  is  akin  to  love. 
The  fairest  courtesy  of  manners  flowers  from  this. 

Elective  Affinities 

Men  are  united  by  principles,  divided  by  opinions. 
Principles  form  a  unity  in  which  we  find  one  another, 
opinions  a  manifold  in  which  we  are  lost.  The 
friendships  of  youth  are  founded  on  principles, 
opinions  cause  the  estrangements  of  maturity.  If 
we  realized  this  earlier,  if,  while  developing  our  own 
thought,  we  acquired  a  liberal  view  of  different  ideas, 
even  of  conflicting  ideas,  we  should  be  far  less 
quarrelsome,  and  principle  might  bring  together 
again  what  opinion  had  thrust  apart. 

To  Jacobi,  1813 


Come  to  me,  come ! 
What  should  I  be 
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In  the  end  without  thee, 

My  public,  my  friend? 

All  my  sorrow  soliloquy 
And  all  my  joy  dumb. 

The  Author  Speaks 


Nothing  is  more  likely  to  unhinge  our  mind  than 
setting  ourselves  above  others,  and  nothing  steadies 
our  reason  more  than  sharing  the  life  of  a  great 
community.  But,  alas,  so  many  things  in  our  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  the  conventions  of  daily  life  tend  to 
make  lunatics  of  us  as  well  as  of  our  children. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


The  priests  sing  Mass 
And  the  parsons  preach, 

All  of  them  want  to  hear  themselves  teach, 

Glad  and  proud 
At  sight  of  the  crowd. 

Traditional 


The  man  who  climbs  the  cliff  first  goes  more  securely 
because  he  can  choose  the  way;  the  man  who  follows 
sees  only  where  the  leader  has  got  to,  not  how  he  got 
there. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


As  for  people  in  general,  be  as  nice  to  them  as  you 
can,  but  don’t  expect  gratitude.  Then,  though  you 
may  have  several  small  annoyances,  on  the  whole 
your  relation  to  them  will  still  be  pleasant.  .  .  .  The 
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best  thing  in  life  is  to  be  at  peace  with  oneself  and 
with  one’s  neighbour. 

To  Christiane,  1799 


Do  not  repulse  those  who  come  to  you,  do  not  detain 
those  who  leave  you,  those  who  come  back  welcome 
as  though  they  had  never  been  away.  The  chief 
thing  is  not  to  break  the  links,  the  details  are  really 
not  important. 

To  Christiane,  1810 


“Have  you  found  men  grateful?”  How  can  I  tell? 
I  shot  my  arrow,  I’d  feathered  it  well; 

It  had  the  whole  sky  for  its  scope: 

Somewhere  it  has  struck,  I  hope. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Gratitude  and  ingratitude  are  among  those  common 
things  constantly  reappearing  in  life  about  which 
people  can  never  be  at  rest.  I  make  a  distinction 
between  ungratefulness,  ingratitude  and  the  un¬ 
willingness  to  express  gratitude.  Ungratefulness  is 
inherent  in  man;  it  springs  from  that  blessed,  care¬ 
less  forgetfulness  of  everything,  unpleasant  and 
pleasant  alike,  through  which  alone  we  can  go  on 
living.  Man  needs  such  infinite  help  from  things 
past  and  things  present,  that  if  he  were  always  to 
render  fitting  thanks  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  to 
God  and  Nature,  forbears  and  parents,  friends  and 
companions,  he  would  neither  have  time  nor  feeling 
left  to  receive  and  enjoy  new  benefits.  Of  course  if 
an  ignoble  nature  lets  this  carelessness  dominate  him, 
he  will  grow  more  and  more  cold  and  indifferent 
and  end  by  looking  upon  his  benefactor  as  a  stranger 
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whom  he  would  not  hesitate  to  harm  if  it  were  to 
his  own  advantage.  This  is  real  ingratitude,  springing 
from  the  brutal  egoism  into  which  an  untutored 
mind  must  sink.  But  an  unwillingness  to  express 
gratitude  and  a  return  of  benefits  in  a  gruff,  un¬ 
gracious  way  is  very  rare  and  only  found  in  those 
excellent  people  who  possess  great  gifts  and  are 
aware  of  them,  but  who  have  been  born  into  a 
humble  station  or  to  great  difficulties.  From  youth 
upwards,  they  must  fight  their  way  step  by  step, 
always  obliged  to  accept  help  and  assistance  from 
others,  often  offered  in  so  tactless  a  manner  that  it 
embitters  them.  What  they  take  are  earthly  gifts, 
what  they  produce  in  return  is  something  higher; 
and  thus  there  can  never  be  an  exact  correspondence 
in  the  values  given  and  received. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


“We  are  queer  creatures,”  said  Edward  with  a  smile; 
“if  we  can  only  banish  what  worries  us,  we  imagine 
that  puts  an  end  to  it.  We  can  make  sacrifices  on  a 
great, scale,  but  to  give  up  in  small  things  is  usually 
more  than  we  can  achieve.” 

Elective  Affinities 


There  is  a  great  difference  between  sharing  some¬ 
body’s  life  and  sharing  his  thoughts.  You  can  live  in 
some  people,  though  not  with  them,  and  with  others, 
but  not  in  them.  Only  the  purest  love  and  friendship 
can  do  both. 

Notes  for  “Poetry  and  Truth ” 


The  world  is  greater  and  smaller  than  we  think; 
we  touch  it  when  we  move  and  it  touches  us  when 
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we  keep  still.  We  must  always  be  ready  for  one  or 
the  other.  We  are  all  like  coast-dwellers;  any  day 
we  may  find  somebody  stranded  at  our  doors, 
having  suffered  the  ship-wreck  of  all  his  hopes, 
even  if  his  life  be  saved. 

To  Riemer,  1812 


“I  cannot  understand,”  I  exclaimed,  “why  you 
people  must  always  say:  this  is  foolish,  that  is 
sensible,  this  is  good,  that  is  bad.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Do  you  really  understand  the  reason  of  any 
action?  Can  you  be  sure  why  it  happened,  why  it 
had  to  happen?  If  you  did,  you  would  not  judge  so 
rashly.”  “But  you  must  admit,”  said  Albert,  “that 
certain  actions  are  wrong  in  themselves,  whatever 
their  reasons.” 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  I  admitted  that  he  was 
right.  “But,  my  dear  friend,”  I  went  on,  “there  are 
certain  exceptions.  No  doubt  it  is  wrong  to  steal, 
but  does  the  man  who  steals  in  order  to  save  his 
family  and  himself  from  starvation  deserve  punish¬ 
ment  or  pity?  Who  will  lift  the  first  stone  against 
the  injured  husband  who  kills  his  unfaithful  wife 
and  her  miserable  seducer?  Or  against  the  girl  who, 
in  an  hour  of  rapture,  has  let  herself  be  carried  away 
by  the  ecstasy  of  her  passion?  Even  our  cold-blooded, 
pedantic  laws  are  touched  and  will  not  always 
punish.”  “That  is  an  entirely  different  matter,” 
answered  Albert;  “a  man  who  is  swept  away  by 
passion  has  lost  all  self-control  and  must  be  treated 
as  though  he  were  drunk  or  mad.”  “O  you  sensible 
people!”  I  exclaimed,  and  I  laughed  in  his  face. 
“Passion!  Drunkenness!  Madness!  You  are  so  calm, 
so  unfeeling,  you  moralists — you  scorn  the  drunkard 
and  despise  the  madman,  you  pass  them  by  as  the 
Levite  did  and  you  thank  God  like  the  Pharisee  that 
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He  has  not  made  you  as  one  of  them.  I  have  been 
drunk  more  than  once,  my  passions  have  never  been 
far  from  madness,  and  I  regret  nothing,  for  thus  I 
have  learnt  to  understand  in  my  small  way  why  all 
exceptional  men,  all  who  have  accomplished  great 
deeds,  deeds  that  looked  impossible,  have  inevitably 
been  branded  as  drunkards  and  maniacs.” 

Wert  her 


A  vain  person  can  never  be  brutal  through  and 
through:  he  wants  to  gain  applause  and  so  he 
accommodates  himself  to  others. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


Of  all  my  guests  the  cheerful  guest 
Is  the  one  I  like  the  best. 

The  man  who  laughs  at  himself,  why  he 
Of  all  men  is  the  man  for  me! 

My  Choice 


I  am- always  happy,  you  say; 

Well,  I  was  rough  in  my  day: 

Now  I  live  with  the  rough;  the  faults  of  one’s  youth 
One  likes  in  others,  and  that’s  the  truth. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


I  would  rather  hang  myself  than  be  always  objecting, 
always  in  opposition  and  ever  ready  to  gird  at  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  my  contemporaries. 

To  Muller,  1826 


In  literature  we  find  hatred  taking  the  place  of 
genius  and  a  small  talent  appearing  great  because 
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it  is  being  used  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party.  In  life, 
too,  we  find  people  without  sufficient  character  to 
stand  alone;  they  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
a  party  and  gain  the  self-confidence  which  enables 
them  to  cut  a  figure. 

To  Eckermann,  1831 


Reflection  so  often  leads  to  error  because  we  raise  a 
particular,  something  that  does  actually  occur  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  rank  of  a  First  Principle  from 
which  everything  else  follows;  in  short,  we  frame 
inadequate  hypotheses.  For  instance,  when  we  say: 
“Everybody  acts  out  of  pure  selfishness” — “Love 
is  nothing  but  egotism.”  As  though  Nature  had  not 
intended  that  the  aims  of  the  individual  should  not 
run  counter  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  should  even 
help  to  secure  it,  as  though  anything  could  happen 
without  a  motive,  or  this  motive  could  be  found 
outside  the  agent  instead  of  within  him;  as  though 
I  could  help  another  without  helping  myself,  and 
this  not  necessarily  through  my  own  loss  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  which  are  only  needed  in  certain  cases! 

If  it  were  true  that  everybody  only  acted  with  an 
eye  to  his  own  direct  advantage,  it  would  follow  that 
if  I  were  to  act  to  my  own  detriment,  I  should  be 
benefiting  others — which  is  manifestly  absurd.  Also 
that  were  I  to  harm  another,  by  losing  my  temper, 
striking  him  or  the  like,  I  should  be  acting  in  my 
own  interests  and  benefiting  myself,  which  is  equally 
absurd.  Here  we  fail  to  recognize  the  impulse  of 
Nature,  which,  in  every  single  individual,  aims  at 
reaching  the  centre  of  the  Whole. 

To  Riemer,  1807 

What  comforts  me  in  these  times  of  dread? 

That  clever  folk  can  earn  their  bread, 
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Valiant  men  protect  the  land, 

Pretty  maids  link  and  tie  the  band. 

If  we  only  breed  more  of  this  fine  little  lot, 

The  poor  old  world  can’t  go  to  pot. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


“We  reckon  it  shameful  not  to  keep  a  promise  we 
have  made  by  word  of  mouth.  But,  O  my  friend,  a 
good  man  promises  far  too  much  by  his  mere  pres¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  end  to  the  confidence  he  inspires, 
the  affection  he  wakens  and  the  hopes  he  kindles. 
So  he  must  always  remain  a  debtor  without  knowing 
it  himself.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


WTo  would  ask  from  the  world 
What  it  longs  for  itself,  at  gaze 
With  a  dreaming,  backward  glance, 
Postponing  the  day  of  days? 

The  best  it  can  do  or  desire 
Limps  after  the  lives  that  soar; 

It  gives  you  for  use  to-day 
What  you  finished  with  years  before. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


I  know  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  dehors,  one  is 
expected  to  throw  the  dedans  overboard,  but  I  refuse 
to  do  so  myself. 

To  Knebel,  1784 


As  soon  as  one  is  in  company,  one  turns  the  key  on 
one’s  heart  and  puts  it  in  one’s  pocket;  only  fools 
leave  it  in  the  lock. 


To  Lavater,  1774 
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If  you  got  to  know  your  life,  why,  then, 
You’d  want  to  get  away  again! 

God,  the  Heart  and  the  World 


Are  we  not  all  the  same?  We  are  quite  ready  to  pay 
for  our  vagaries,  but  we  expect  others  to  finance 
our  virtues. 

Travels  in  Italy 


It  is  most  painful  not  to  be  understood  when  we  think 
that  at  last,  after  much  trouble  and  hard  work,  we 
have  succeeded  in  understanding  ourselves  and 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  a  question;  it  is  maddening 
to  hear  others  repeat  the  errors  we  have  barely 
escaped,  but  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  us  is 
when  something  that  ought  to  be  a  link  between 
us  and  well-informed  people  gives  rise  to  an 
irremediable  breach. 

Morphology 


Unfortunately  it  is  the  case  that  everything  which 
can  be  achieved  through  the  right  people  coming 
together  under  the  right  circumstances  can  never 
be  perfect  for  long.  One  can  usually  tell  the  exact 
moment  when  anything,  be  it  a  theatrical  company 
or  an  empire,  a  circle  of  friends  or  an  army,  has 
reached  the  summit  of  perfection,  harmony,  mutual 
satisfaction  and  activity;  then  the  actors  are  sud¬ 
denly  changed,  new  members  join,  the  people  no 
longer  fit  the  circumstances  nor  the  circumstances  the 
people.  Everything  alters,  and  those  who  were  once 
united  are  scattered  and  drift  apart. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 
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We  do  not  travel  in  order  to  arrive,  but  just  to  travel. 

To  C.  Herder,  1788 


Welcome  the  stranger’s  greeting,  welcome  it! 
Treasure  it  as  the  smile  of  an  old  friend. 

A  word  or  two  and  you  must  say  farewell, 

The  West  is  in  his  eyes  and  you  go  East — 

And  if,  after  long  years,  you  meet  again, 

All  unexpected,  you’ll  cry  joyously 
“It’s  he!  Himself!”  in  spite  of  all  between, 

The  many  journeyings  on  sea  and  land, 

The  many  changes  of  the  changing  sun. 

Now  share  your  gains  and  open  out  your  wares, 
Old  confidence  shall  make  the  new  bond  firm — 
Ah,  the  first  greeting  is  worth  many  a  one; 
Welcome  the  stranger’s  greeting,  welcome  it! 

The  Divan  oj  East  and  West 


Dear  is  the  glance  of  the  girl  who  laughs, 

And  the  nod  of  the  toper  before  he  quaffs, 

And, the  smile  of  the  lord  who  could  command, 
And  the  autumn  sunshine  warm  and  bland. 

But  dearer  than  all  is  the  eager  look 

Of  the  beggar’s  hand  with  its  trustful  crook, 

Modesty  held  for  a  tiny  dole 

With  the  touching  thanks  of  a  poor  man’s  soul,— 

A  look,  a  gesture,  a  longing  that  lives! 

He  who  remembers  it  always  gives. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Five  things  there  are  which  cannot  breed  five  more: 
Hear  thou  this  lesson,  con  it  o’er  and  o’er. 

From  a  proud  heart  friendship  can  never  grow, 
Nor  courtesy  from  pleasures  of  the  low, 
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Greatness  is  never  won  by  villany, 

No  envious  heart  can  pity  poverty, 

The  liar  looks  for  faith  and  trust  in  vain. 

Let  no  one  rob  thee  of  this  truth  again. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


The  reason  why  I  prefer  the  society  of  Nature  to  any 
other  is  because  Nature  is  always  right,  and  the 
error,  if  any,  can  only  be  on  my  side.  But  if  I  con¬ 
verse  with  men,  they  will  go  wrong,  and  then  I  will, 
and  so  on  for  ever,  and  we  never  get  clear.  But  if  I 
can  see  eye  to  eye  with  Nature,  all  is  well. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology 


Every  man  starts  to  build  a  house, 

He  dies  and  leaves  it  to  another  man 
Who  alters  all  the  plan, 

Begins  anew.  The  house  is  never  built. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


If  you’d  get  any  good  from  the  good  inside  you, 
Good  you  must  do  to  the  world  outside  you. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


II 


FRIEND  AND  FOE 


Antonio. 

True  friendship  shows  itself  in  sharp  refusal 
At  the  right  hour;  and  love  can  do  but  harm 
Helping  a  man’s  desire,  but  not  his  good. 

You  find  your  good  this  moment  in  your  will 
And  will  what  at  this  moment  you  desire, 

Or  I  mistake  you.  He  who  errs  and  lacks 
Both  truth  and  strength,  is  prodigal  of  passion. 
My  duty  bids  me — if  I  can — control 
The  whirlwind  sweeping  you  to  the  abyss. 

Tasso. 

I’ve  known  for  years  this  friendship’s  tyranny, 
Heaviest  of  all  the  tyrannies  that  are, 

Or  so  I  think.  Yes,  you  think  otherwise! 

And  therefore  think  you’re  right.  O,  I  admit 
You  wish  my  good.  Only  I  do  not  choose 
To  choose  it  in  your  way  and  not  my  own. 

Antonio. 

With  strangers  will  a  man  control  himself, 
Look  to  his  ways  and  try  to  win  their  favour 
So  he  can  use  them.  But  with  friends  he’s  freer: 
Sure  of  their  love  he  lets  his  whims  have  play, 
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Gives  loose  rein  to  his  passion.  Thus  we  wound 
Foremost  and  first  those  whom  we  hold  most  dear. 

Tasso 


Friendship  can  only  arise  from  a  common  need  and 
that  alone  will  make  it  lasting.  Sympathy  and  even 
love  are  not  sufficient.  The  nature  of  true,  active, 
productive  friendship  is  that  my  friend  and  I  keep 
step  through  life,  that  he  approve  of  my  aims  and  I 
of  his,  and  that  we  advance  side  by  side,  however 
different  our  manner  of  thinking  and  living  may  be 
in  other  ways. 

Art  and  Antiquity 


Human  companionship  has  its  seasons  like  the  year 
and  one  leads  to  the  next. 

To  Rochlitz,  1813 


I  have  found  that  time  is  the  true  mediator,  for 
actions  take  place  in  time,  and  they  are  the  only 
language  which  can  express  the  true  relation  between 
friends. 

To  Cotta,  1827 


If  we  would  always  be  careful  to  touch  only  that  side 
of  our  friends  with  which  we  are  in  sympathy  and  to 
ask  nothing  from  the  rest  of  their  nature,  our  friend¬ 
ships  would  be  more  lasting  and  unbroken.  But  gen¬ 
erally  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  even  in  our  old  age 
from  the  youthful  error  of  expecting  a  friend  to  be  a 
second  self  uniting  with  us  to  form  a  new  whole;  we 
cheat  ourselves  with  this  hope  for  a  time,  but  it  can¬ 
not  last.  I  find  that  the  surest  way  to  keep  friends 
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with  our  friends  is  to  tell  them  what  we  are  doing. 
Men  are  much  more  likely  to  come  together  through 
their  actions  than  through  their  ideas. 

To  Herder,  1798 


To  whom  you  give  with  all  your  heart, 

As  your  own  heart  you’ll  love. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Your  faults  must  never  keep  you  grieving! 
Failure  leads  to  love  in  living: 

If  you  cannot  cure  them,  well! 

You’re  better  at  forgiving. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


“You  never  blame  them  in  public,  this  man  or  the 
other.  .  .  .  Why?” 

They  are  friends,  and  I  blame  my  friends  as  I  blame 
myself,  silently. 

Exceptions 


An  occasional  misunderstanding  is  a  very  good  thing; 
it  leads  to  explanation,  and  in  the  end  you  find  out 
that  you  really  are  one  at  heart. 

To  F.  Miiller,  1780 


Absence  divides  friends,  say  what  you  will;  one 
moment  of  companionship  dispels  all  the  clouds 
which  are  only  too  apt  to  gather  at  a  distance  and 
grow  dense. 


To  Cotta,  1828 
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Old  proven  friends  need  only  a  few  days  to  find  each 
other  again  and  delight  in  the  lastingness  of  human 
ties.  Let  the  outward  form  of  the  world  pass  away, 
if  only  friendship  holds  firm  and  the  friends  love 
alike  and  hate  alike,  follow  the  same  path  and  shun 
the  same  evils. 

To  Boisseree,  1818 


Man  does  not  need  much,  but  he  cannot  do  without 
love  and  the  constancy  of  those  he  has  chosen  and 
who  are  pledged  to  him. 

To  Carl  August ,  1787 


“They — (the  mighty) — rarely  experience  the  joy 
which  we  know  to  be  the  highest,  the  joy  which  flows 
from  the  inner  wealth  of  Nature.  But  to  us  who  are 
poor,  who  possess  little  or  nothing,  it  is  given  to  taste 
the  delights  of  friendship  in  full.  We  can  neither  hon¬ 
our  those  we  love  by  conferring  dignities  on  them,  nor 
serve  their  interests,  nor  please  them  by  presents. 
We  have  nothing  but  ourselves.  We  must  give  them 
our  entire  being,  and  if  the  gift  is  to  have  any  value, 
our  friend  must  know  that  it  is  given  for  all  eternity.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 

Iphigenia. 

The  Immortals  have  planned  for  a  child  of  earth 
Ways  of  bewilderment, 

Shattering  changes 

From  joy  to  sorrow,  from  sorrow  to  joy: 

But  then  they  prepare  for  him 
Close  to  his  city  or  afar  in  some  haven, 

To  bring  him  help  in  his  sorest  need, 

A  steadfast  friend. 


Iphigenia 
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Deep  in  the  heart  of  man  the  ceaseless  fountains  of 
strife 

Flow,  and  the  quietest  household  with  discord  and 
anger  is  rife: 

Envies,  ambitions,  greeds  to  grasp  the  riches  of  life, 

Lands  and  cattle  and  herds  and  the  loveliest,  queen- 
liest  wife: 

Divine  she  seems  to  desire,  disaster  she  brings  to  the 
house. 

And  never  the  man  takes  rest  whom  effort  and  passion 
rouse 

To  voyage  over  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  ships,  or 
toil 

In  the  wake  of  the  labouring  oxen,  ploughing  the 
stubborn  soil, 

Danger  is  near  to  him  always,  and  Fortune,  the  eldest 
Fate, 

Rousing  the  earth  and  the  ocean  against  a  man’s 
estate. 

Therefore  I  say  to  thee  thus:  the  happiest  man  is  he 

Who  keeps  his  weapons  sharpened,  still  armed  for 
mastery, 

And  like  a  warrior  ready,  when  the  call  shall  come, 
to  go 

Out  from  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  dark  and  the 
shades  below. 

The  Tale  of  Achilles 


There’s  nothing  better  than  to  know 
The  worth  and  greatness  of  your  foe. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


As  a  man  trains  disciples,  he  trains  opponents. 

To  Zelter,  1811 
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Yes,  I  count  it  for  a  glory 
To  wander  on  alone! 

And  if  it’s  error,  well,  the  error 
Is  none  that  you  can  own! 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 


Thoughts  of  our  foes  can  be  spectres  haunting  us  in 
the  midst  of  free  creation ;  they  can  paralyze  a  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  completely. 

To  Eckermann,  1831 


Impotent  hatred  is  the  most  horrible  of  all  emotions. 
Really,  we  should  hate  nobody  whom  we  cannot 
destroy. 

To  Zelter,  1811 


“Egoist!”  they  shout  at  one  another, 

Yet  brother  is  just  as  bad  as  brother: 

Each  of  them  only  wants  his  way, 

And  so  do  you,  whatever  you  say. 

Remember  this,  and  how  your  cares 

Have  always  been  first  for  your  own  affairs. 

So  shall  you  learn  the  secret  then 
How  all  together  could  help  all  men; 

But  keep  the  ruffian  from  your  band 
Who  hurts  another  to  make  himself  grand. 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 


Just  because  he’s  glad  and  gay 
The  neighbours  bear  him  a  grudge. 

So  long  as  the  genius  lives  and  works, 
They’d  stone  him  before  the  judge. 
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But  once  they  have  him  safely  dead, 
Subscriptions,  see!  are  stacked, 

To  build  him  a  mighty  monument 
For  all  that  in  life  he  lacked. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Why  complain  of  foes? 

How  make  friends  of  them,  those 
To  whom  the  nature  that  you  are 
Is  still  a  reproach,  like  a  silent  star? 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


“Now  please  be  courteous!” 

Courteous  with  that  pack? 

You  don’t  use  silk  to  sew  a  dirty  sack. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


What  our  friends  do  for  us  and  with  us  that  too 
becomes  part  of  our  life  for  it  strengthens  and  de¬ 
velops  our  personality.  But  the  plot  of  an  enemy 
we  cannot  take  into  our  life,  we  can  only  know  of  it, 
thrust  it  away,  protect  ourselves  from  it  as  though 
it  were  frost,  storm,  hail  or  any  other  of  the  natural 
evils  we  are  bound  to  expect. 

Morphology 


Man  alone  is  just  and  administers  justice,  for  the 
gods  suffer  mortals  to  have  their  way  and  the  sun 
shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust;  man  alone  strives 
to  attain  virtue  and  merit.  A  man  should  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  which  is  better  than  he  is,  he  should  grow 
worthy  of  it  and  raise  himself  to  its  level. 

To  Riemer,  1810 
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If  a  noble  nature  doeg  you  wrong 
You  need  not  reckon  it. 

He  keeps  accounts:  you’ll  find  ere  long 
He  is  not  in  your  debt. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


You  button  your  pockets  and  find, 

No  man  will  be  kind! 

Live  and  let  live,  remember! 

Would  you  take,  you  must  give! 

Tit  for  Tat 
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Women  are  silver  vessels  which  we  fill  with  golden 
fruit.  My  idea  of  woman  is  not  an  abstraction  from 
actual  experience;  it  was  born  with  me  or  it  grew, 
God  knows  how. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


•‘It  is  enough  to  love  one  creature  with  all  one’s 
heart,  then  all  others  will  seem  lovable  too.  It  is  the 
same  with  admiration  and  reverence.  We  only  realize 
the  admirable  things  in  the  world  when  our  admira¬ 
tion  has  gone  out  to  one.” 

Elective  A  ffinities 


My  mirror  says  that  I  am  fair. 

You  say  old-age  must  come  to  me. 

To  God  all  lives  eternally: 

Love  Him  in  me,  this  moment,  here. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Be  gentle  with  women!  Remember, 

They  were  made  from  a  broken  rib. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 
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When  women  love  or  hate  a  thing, 

They’re  always  right  enough, 

But  when  they  judge  and  state  their  views, 
They  talk  surprising  stuff. 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 

He  who  cannot  love  must  learn  to  flatter,  otherwise 
he  will  never  get  on. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


Happy  days  of  our  youth,  when  we  first  felt  the 
need  of  loving!  Then  a  man  is  like  a  child  amusing 
himself  for  hours  with  an  echo.  He  keeps  up  the  whole 
conversation  alone  and  is  quite  content  if  his  invisible 
partner  only  repeats  the  last  syllables  of  his  call. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


“If  the  emerald  soothes  the  eye  with  its  marvellous 
colour  and  even  has  the  power  of  healing  this  precious 
organ,  how  much  more  powerfully  does  human  love¬ 
liness  affect  the  senses  and  the  soul!  Whoever  be¬ 
holds  that  beauty  is  safe  from  evil,  he  feels  at  one 
with  himself  and  with  the  world.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Women  long  both  to  love  and  to  be  loved  and  thus 
complete  the  circle  of  their  magnetic  current.  We  are 
conscious  of  this,  they  do  it  unconsciously. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


“Service  the  woman  must  learn  and  betimes,  in  her 
own  high  calling 
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Only  through  service  she  wins  at  last  to  the  power 
of  ruling, 

Wins  to  the  strength  she  deserves,  the  rule  in  the 
home,  her  birthright. 

Brother  is  served  by  sister  when  still  they  are  chil¬ 
dren  together, 

Parents  are  served  by  the  daughter,  her  life  one 
running  of  errands, 

Fetching,  carrying,  toiling,  preparing,  arranging  for 
others. 

Well  if  she  learn  it  betimes,  if  she  find  no  task  too 
laborious, 

Tasks  by  night  as  by  day,  no  work  too  trivial,  no 
sewing 

Too  fine ;  living  wholly  in  others,  forgetting  her  own 
self  wholly. 

Once  she  is  mother  she’ll  need  all  the  virtues  and 
every  patience, 

Sick,  awaked  by  her  nursling,  weak,  giving  suck  to 
her  infant — 

Pain,  anxiety,  care!  What  man  would  shoulder  this 
burden? 

Twenty  together  would  fail,  nor  should  they  be 
asked  to  endure  it, 

Only — grateful  they  should  be.” 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 


Women,  accustomed  to  perpetual  self-control,  keep 
or  seem  to  keep  their  poise  in  the  strangest  crises. 

Elective  Affinities 


“There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,”  said  Armidoro, 
“in  a  civilized  nation  women  must  always  have  the 
upper  hand.  If  both  sexes  influence  each  other,  man 
grows  more  feminine  and  then  he  is  the  loser;  his 
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greatness  lies  not  in  lessening  but  in  restraining  his 
strength.  Whereas,  if  a  woman  lets  herself  be 
influenced  by  a  man,  she  gains,  for  if  energy 
strengthens  her  other  gifts,  she  will  be  perfection 
itself.” 

Worthy  Woman,  1801 


I  have  always  found  that  an  active  woman,  born  to 
acquire  and  keep,  will  rule  the  house;  a  beautiful 
woman,  sparkling  and  superficial,  rules  a  wide  circle, 
a  woman  of  real  culture  a  small  one. 

Worthy  Woman 


“In  this  way  you  women  would  be  invincible,”  said 
Edward,  “so  wise  we  could  not  contradict  you,  so 
tender  we’d  give  in  to  you  willingly,  so  sensitive  we’d 
fear  to  wound  you,  and  so  intuitive  that  we  should  be 
afraid.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Women  have  this  advantage  that  they  are  neither 
forced  into  the  world  nor  crushed  by  it.  Once  they 
have  found  their  place  in  the  home,  it  is  in  their 
power  to  be  absolutely  themselves.  If  to  understand 
means  to  make  what  another  has  said  one’s  own  and 
develop  it,  women  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  all 
matters  of  the  heart. 

To  von  Conta,  1820 

We  who  want  to  act  and  must  act  need  only  think  of 
what  the  moment  requires  and  we  shall  get  through 
without  more  ado,  since  the  main  movement  of  life 
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goes  forward  of  itself.  This  is  the  great  advantage 
women  have,  if  they  only  knew  it. 

To  M.  von  Willemer,  1831 


We  hold  that  woman  the  finest,  who,  if  the  father 
dies,  could  best  replace  him  with  his  children. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


Egmont. 

Women  always  long  for  everyone  to  lie  down  quietly 
under  their  gentle  yoke,  for  every  Hercules  to  lay 
aside  the  lion’s  skin  and  hold  their  distaff.  Because 
they  are  peaceful  themselves  they  long  to  appease 
by  a  kindly  word  the  ferment  that  rouses  a  people 
or  the  storm  between  passionate  rivals  and  unite  the 
fiercest  powers  at  their  feet  in  reconciliation  and 
harmony. 

Egmont 


.  Tasso. 

Princess,  what  word  is  that?  The  golden  age, 
Where  has  it  fled?  The  age  that  all  men  long  for, 
How  vainly!  When  they  wandered  far  and  wide 
Over  the  open  earth  like  pasturing  flocks; 

When  some  primeval  oak  on  the  bright  plains 
Sheltered  the  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess 
And  a  kind  thicket  threw  a  shadowy  screen 
About  the  secret  conference  of  love ; 

When  clear  and  still  on  smooth  untroubled  sands 
Soft-flowing  waters  lapped  the  naked  nymph; 
When  the  snake  slipped,  harmless,  among  the 
grass 

And  the  bold  Faun  fled  chastened  from  the  youth; 
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When  every  bird  free-flying  in  the  air 

And  every  beast  roaming  the  hills  and  dales 

Cried  out  to  man:  “All  you  would  do  you  may.” 

The  Princess. 

The  golden  age  hath  vanished,  friend,  but  yet 
Good  men  restore  it.  And,  if  I  should  confess 
My  secret  thought,  this  golden  age  of  poets 
With  which  they  soothe  our  dreams,  it  never  was 
If  now  it  is  not. — And  if  it  was,  it  is, 

And  will  be  ours  always.  Always  kindred  hearts 
May  meet  and  share  the  joys  of  that  world, 

Only  the  password  must  be  changed  a  little, 

And  thus  it  runs,  “What  you  should  do,  you  may.” 

Tasso. 

O  if  good  men  and  noble  could  but  tell  us 
Beyond  all  doubt  what  is  it  we  should  do! 

But  each  believes  what  suits  himself  is  right. 

The  cunning  man,  the  strong  man  may  do  all. 

The  Princess. 

Ask  noble  women,  friend,  they’ll  answer  better, 
They’ve  more  at  stake.  Morality’s  a  fence 
Round  a  soft  sex,  wounded  too  easily. 

Where  righteousness  rules,  there  may  women  rule, 
But  where  there’s  licence  they  will  count  for  noth¬ 
ing. 

Ask  of  both  sexes  and  you’ll  find  this  true: 
Woman  will  work  for  law  and  man  for  freedom. 

Tasso 


“All  women  nurse  in  their  hearts  one  changeless 
passion  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  them 
surrender.  But  in  their  outer  life  they  are  glad  enough 
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to  be  guided  by  the  man  who  happens  to  interest 
them  and  thus,  refusing  and  accepting,  yielding  and 
persisting,  they  govern  in  a  way  of  their  own  which 
no  man  in  the  world  would  dare  resist.” 

Elective  Affinities 


“Every  woman  should  be  dressed  differently,  each 
one  in  her  own  style,  so  that  she  should  learn  what 
really  suits  herself.  An  even  stronger  reason  is  that 
women  are  meant  to  stand  alone  and  act  alone  all 
their  lives.  .  .  .  Whether  a  woman  is  in  love,  or 
betrothed,  or  a  bride,  or  a  wife  and  a  mother,  always 
she  is  isolated,  always  alone — and  she  wants  to  be 
alone.  Yes,  even  a  vain  woman  does.  Every  woman 
shuts  out  every  other — it  is  her  nature  to  do  so ;  for 
every  single  one  is  asked  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
whole  sex.  It  is  different  with  men;  a  man  would 
create  another  man  if  one  did  not  already  exist,  but  a 
woman  might  live  an  eternity  without  even  thinking 
of  reproducing  her  own  sex.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Logic  and  reason  are  powers  of  form,  the  heart 
supplies  the  content,  the  raw  material. 

If  men  stand  for  logic  and  reason,  we  may  call 
them  Form,  and  women,  who  are  all  heart,  Matter. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


A  heart  that  seeks  feels  that  it  lacks  something,  a 
heart  that  has  lost  knows  what  it  misses.  Yearning 
breeds  restlessness  and  impatience,  and  a  woman’s 
heart,  accustomed  to  wait  and  watch,  longs  to  break 
free,  act,  do  something  for  its  own  happiness. 

Elective  Affinities 
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“Delicate  in  form  and  feature, 

Courtly  garden-girls  at  heart, 

For  a  woman  is  most  natural 
When  she’s  most  akin  to  Art.” 

Faust,  2 


One  admirer  more  always  weighs  with  a  woman,  even 
if  he  is  a  man  of  no  weight.  What  counts  with  her  is 
quantity,  not  quality. 

To  Rievier,  1809 


The  most  dangerous  thing  about  such  a  born  coquette 
is  the  audacity  of  her  innocence. 

Wilhelm  Meistefs  Wanderings 


He  who  hates  women  pays  them  a  greater  compliment 
than  he  who  loves  them ;  the  woman-hater  feels  them 
invincible,  the  lover  hopes  to  get  his  own  way  in  the 
end.  When  I  hear  women  talking  about  vanity  and 
casting  it  up  at  us  or  at  one  another,  I  would  like  to 
cry:  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


“She  was  deceiving  you  all  the  time! 

You  see  it  was  pure  moonshine!” 

What  do  you  know  of  Reality? 

Was  she  any  the  less  mine? 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


Do  you  know  how  many  aeons  long 
Our  life  still  sang  the  marriage-song? 
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No!  And  you  will  never  know! 

Unending,  ever-new  delight, 

The  fresh,  pure  kiss  of  the  bridal  night! 

When  every  moment  shudders  through  me, 
Why  should  I  ask  how  long  it  be? 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Iphigenia. 

Yes,  one  short  fight  may  make  a  man  immortal, 
Death  takes  him,  and  his  praise  is  sung  for  ever. 
But  no  one  counts  the  endless  falling  tears 
Of  the  lone  woman,  desolate  and  cold. 

No  poet  cares  to  sing  the  weary  days 
And  weary  nights,  sobs  for  sole  company, 

When  silently  a  lonely  heart  remembers 
The  friends  she’s  lost,  the  friend  that’s  gone  away, 
Calls  him  in  vain,  eating  her  heart  for  sorrow. 

Iphigenia 


It  is  always  a  woman’s  own  fault  if  a  man  goes  too 
far.  Women  should  give  a  man  his  due,  but  not  more 
than  his  due. 

To  M.  v.  Eybenberg,  1809 


Man  creates  and  acquires,  woman  spends.  This  law 
holds  good  in  the  intellectual  world  as  well. 

To  Riemer,  1806 


“Only  go  on,”  said  the  mother,  the  woman  of  under¬ 
standing, 

“Tell  me  all,  great  and  little,  for  men  are  always  so 
hurried, 
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Taking  the  last  step  first  and  easily  turned  by  a 
hindrance. 

Women  are  better  at  ways  and  means,  they  are  willing 
to  go  round, 

Sure  of  their  goal  by  a  circuit.” 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 
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MARRIAGE  AND  CHILDREN 


I’d  like  to  have  a  pretty  bride, 

Not  too  precise  on  every  side, 

But  yet  who’d  know,  quite  perfectly, 

How  I  myself  preferred  to  be. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


Almost  every  law  is  a  synthesis  of  impossibilities,  the 
institution  of  marriage,  for  example.  And  yet  it  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so,  since  by  aiming  at  the  impos¬ 
sible  we  reach  the  best  possible. 

To  Muller,  1823 


Love  can  be  born  in  a  moment,  and  every  true 
affection  must  once  have  flared  up  like  a  flash  of 
lightning;  but  why  marry  the  minute  one  falls  in 
love?  Love  is  something  ideal,  marriage  a  reality, 
and  ideals  and  realities  are  never  confused  with 
impunity. 

To  Muller,  1823 


One  should  only  celebrate  a  happy  ending;  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  outset  exhaust  the  joy  and  energy 
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needed  to  urge  us  forward  and  sustain  us  in  the  long 
struggle.  And  of  all  celebrations  a  wedding  is  the 
worst;  no  day  should  be  kept  more  quietly,  humbly 
and  hopefully. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


What  matter  if  a  few  couples  come  to  blows  and 
embitter  each  other’s  lives,  so  long  as  the  general 
ideal  of  holy  wedlock  is  maintained?  Moreover,  the 
sufferers  would  only  have  other  troubles  to  endure 
if  they  were  rid  of  these. 

To  Muller,  1830 


Man  ought  to  obey  and  woman  to  serve.  Both  sexes 
strive  for  power,  man  wins  by  obeying,  woman  by 
serving.  To  obey  is  to  carry  out  a  command,  to  serve 
is  to  forestall  it.  Either  sex  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  other  fulfil  its  own  function:  man  when  woman 
obeys  him  (for  he  himself  always  does  obey  and 
must  obey) ,  woman  when  man  serves  her,  forestalls 
her  wishes,  is  attentive  and  “gallant,”  as  they  call  it. 
Thus  in  love  they  exchange  their  parts:  man  serves 
and  woman  obeys,  but  both  for  the  sake  of  power. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  silent,  serious-minded  woman 
to  marry  a  jovial  man,  but  not  for  a  serious  man  to 
marry  a  light-hearted  woman. 

To  Riemer,  1809 

Oberon. 

Married  folk  who’d  be  at  one 
May  learn  it  from  us  two! 
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Divorce,  and  then  the  thing  is  done, 

Their  love  will  flower  anew. 

Titania. 

If  he’s  quite  grim  and  she’s  all  whim 
Seize  them  ere  they  can  stir, 

Away  to  the  North  Pole  with  him, 

And  to  the  South  with  her! 

Faust,  1 


Most  of  our  transactions  are  like  marriage.  We  think 
we  have  achieved  something  marvellous  when  once 
we  are  coupled,  and  it’s  then  that  there’s  the  devil  to 
pay!  The  reason  is  that  nothing  in  life  stands  alone, 
everything  that  works  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end,  and 
we  ought  to  know  this. 

To  Schiller,  1802 


In  both  sexes  there  is  a  certain  cruelty  towards  the 
other  which  stirs  from  time  to  time  in  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  even  if  suppressed:  in  men  the  cruelty  of  lust, 
in  women  the  cruelty  of  ingratitude,  indifference  and 
peevishness. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


“The  man  who  has  reached  a  certain  age  and  still 
tries  to  realize  the  desires  and  hopes  of  youth  always 
deceives  himself;  every  decade  of  man’s  life  has  its 
own  joys,  hopes  and  prospects.  Woe  to  the  man 
tempted  by  circumstance  or  his  own  folly  to  clutch 
at  what  is  too  far  before  him  or  behind!  We  have 
done  a  foolish  thing,  but  must  we  suffer  for  it  all 
our  lives?  Must  we  scruple  to  accept  a  joy  permitted 
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by  the  customs  of  our  time?  How  often  man  goes 
back  on  his  own  decisions  and  his  own  acts,  and  must 
this  be  forbidden  here,  where  not  the  details  are  at 
issue,  but  the  whole?  Not  the  conditions  of  life,  but 
the  entire  synthesis?” 

Elective  A  ffinities 

Keep  your  candour  and  your  love  of  truth,  but  do  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  our  day  and  carry  candour  to  the 
point  of  rudeness. 

To  C.v.  Eglofi stein,  1819 

Children  might  be  better  bred 
If  the  parents  had  more  breeding. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 

Do  good  straight  out  from  love  of  Good, 
Leave  that  heritage  to  your  brood! 

Perhaps  the  sons  won’t  look  at  it, 

But  I  warrant  the  grandsons  find  it  fit. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Men  think  more  about  individual  cases  and  present 
needs,  with  reason,  for  they  are  called  upon  to  act. 
Women  turn  rather  to  what  affects  life  as  a  whole, 
with  equal  reason,  for  their  own  destinies  and  the 
destinies  of  their  children  are  linked  with  the  whole 
and  it  is  their  task  to  maintain  the  links. 

Elective  Affinities 

Children  are  active  natures  and  will  copy  those  of 
their  elders  who  live  most  strenuously  and  enjoy  most 
keenly. 


The  German  Emigrants 
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A  devoted  mother  who  treats  her  child  as  an  end  in 
itself  will  be  loth  to  send  it  to  an  institution  where  it 
will  be  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole. 

To  Wiggers,  1828 


When  I  was  young  I  learnt  to  think 
The  world  a  delightful  game, 

As  though  it  were  father  and  mother  too, 

But — I  found  it  wasn’t  the  same! 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


A  child  is  a  touchstone  for  truth  and  falsehood;  un¬ 
like  grown  men  children  have  little  need  to  deceive 
themselves. 

To  Frau  v.  Stein,  1784 


“Parents  are  mistaken  if  they  think  their  existence  a 
necessity  for  their  children.  Every  living  creature 
finds  its  own  nourishment,  and  even  if  a  fatherless 
boy  has  a  less  happy  and  a  less  sheltered  youth,  he 
may  profit  from  having  to  train  himself  more  quickly 
for  life  and  from  realizing  in  time  that  we  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  others — a  truth  we  all  have  to  learn 
sooner  or  later.” 

Elective  Affinities 


“I  think  a  son  develops  best  under  his  father’s  eyes.” 
“Not  at  all— that  is  a  pretty  paternal  error.  Every 
father  is  a  kind  of  despot  towards  his  son,  not  admit¬ 
ting  his  virtues  and  enjoying  his  faults.  That  is  why 
the  ancients  used  to  say  that  the  sons  of  heroes  were 
good-for-nothing,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  form  the  same  opinion.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 
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“When  he  (the  uncle)  is  in  a  good  humour,  he  likes 
to  describe  the  horrors  of  a  family  meal  where  every¬ 
one  sits  down  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  listens 
unwillingly,  talks  absentmindedly,  keeps  silence  sul¬ 
lenly,  and  if  by  ill-luck  any  children  are  present, 
ruins  everything  by  correcting  them  then  and  there.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


When  a  baby  opens  eager  eyes 
His  father’s  house  before  him  lies; 

And  as  soon  as  he  understands  a  word 
All  round  him  his  mother-tongue  is  heard. 
Near  things  he  notices  in  his  play 
And  they  tell  him  tales  of  the  far-away, 

Moral  him  round  when  youth’s  begun, 

Teach  him  that  everything  has  been  done, 

This  was  famous,  and  that  once  new: 

While  the  boy  would  like  to  be  something  too. 
But  how  he’s  to  work,  love,  win  renown 
Has  been  most  carefully  written  down, 

Printed  as  well,  which  is  worse  than  all! 

So  the  young  man’s  pride  has  a  nasty  fall, 

And  in  the  end  it  is  made  quite  clear 
He  must  only  be  what  the  others  were. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 
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It’s  nice  to  possess,  no  doubt, 

But  you  must  know  your  stuff. 

You  need  to  be  able  to  make  a  thing: 
Good-will  is  not  enough. 

Gentle  Reminders,  5 


Give  up  what  perished  long  ago 
And  let  us  love  what’s  living! 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


You  wish  for  a  broad,  a  wanderer’s  view, 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  you’d  ride: 

To  thine  own  self  and  thy  fellows  be  true, 

And  the  narrow  will  open  wide. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


What  one  will  meet,  so  will  another; 

None  so  learned  he  need  not  wander. 

Even  a  poor  lad  finds  his  way: 

Women  will  help  him  and  waters  play. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 
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If  others  have  great  qualities 
And  I  want  to  get  them  too, 

I  work  to  win  them  with  every  care; 

And  if  I  fail  and  it  can’t  avail, 

There’s  something  else  I  do ! 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


.  .  .  If  we  take  men  only  as  they  are,  we  make  them 
worse  than  they  are;  but  if  we  treat  them  as  though 
they  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  raise  them  as 
high  as  they  can  be  raised. 

Wilhelm  Meis ten’s  Apprenticeship 


Education  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  teaching  us  how 
to  surmount  slight  or  imaginary  difficulties. 

To  Muller,  1819 


“Well-born,  healthy  children  .  .  .  have  much  to 
begin  with.  Nature  has  given  them  all  they  need  for 
long  life,  and  these  gifts  it  is  our  duty  to  develop, 
though  sometimes  they  develop  better  alone.  But 
there  is  one  thing  no  man  is  born  with  and  yet, 
without  it,  no  man  can  be,  in  every  sense,  a  true  man. 
If  you  can  say  what  it  is  yourself,  tell  us.  .  .  .” 

“Reverence,”  they  repeated.  “Everyone  lacks  it, 
even  you,  perhaps.” 

“You  have  seen  three  gestures,  and  we  teach  three 
forms  of  reverence;  but  only  when  the  three  grow 
into  one,  can  reverence  do  its  full  work  and  reach  its 
full  height.  The  first  is  reverence  for  the  things 
above  us.  You  saw  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast, 
the  joyful  gaze  at  the  sky:  we  teach  this  attitude  to 
little  children,  confessing  a  God  in  Heaven  who  mani¬ 
fests  Himself  on  earth  in  their  parents,  their  teachers 
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and  those  in  authority  over  them.  The  second 
reverence  is  for  things  below  us.  The  hands  crossed 
on  the  back  as  though  they  were  bound,  the  lowered, 
smiling  gaze  show  that  we  should  look  at  the  earth 
gladly  and  carefully;  it  gives  us  nourishment  and 
untold  joys,  but  also  untold  sorrows.  When  we  hurt 
our  bodies,  whether  through  our  own  fault  or  not, 
when  others  injure  us  with  or  without  intent, 
when  we  suffer  through  the  blind  action  of  Nature, 
we  should  remember  this;  all  our  lives  we  are 
surrounded  by  these  perils.  But  as  soon  as  possible 
we  free  our  pupils  from  this  attitude,  as  soon  as  we 
see  that  they  have  mastered  the  teaching  of  this 
grade;  then  we  bid  them  grow  manly,  turn  to  their 
comrades  and  follow  them.  Now  they  stand  up, 
erect  and  brave,  but  not  selfishly  apart;  only  with 
their  own  kind  can  they  defy  the  world.  I  think 
that  is  all  we  can  say.” 

“I  get  a  glimpse  of  it,”  said  Wilhelm.  “I  do  believe 
most  men  are  so  wretched  because  they  are  only 
happy  in  an  atmosphere  of  ill-will;  he  who  yields 
to  this  soon  forgets  God,  scorns  the  world,  hates 
his  own  kind;  the  real,  true,  indispensable  self- 
reliance  is  lost  in  conceit  and  arrogance.” 

“But  nevertheless,”  he  went  on,  “let  me  raise 
one  objection.  Has  it  not  always  been  said  that  the 
fears  felt  by  primitive  peoples  at  great  upheavals 
in  Nature  and  other  inexplicable,  awe-inspiring 
phenomena  contain  the  seed  from  which  finer  and 
higher  feelings  gradually  grow?” 

To  this  they  answered:  “Fear  certainly  comes  by 
nature,  but  not  reverence;  we  fear  a  mighty  power, 
known  or  unknown.  The  strong  man  seeks  to  conquer 
this  power,  the  weakling  to  avoid  it,  but  both  wish 
to  get  rid  of  it;  they  are  happy  when  they  escape 
it  for  a  time  and  can  expand  independently  and  in 
freedom.  A  million  times  in  life  the  natural  man 
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repeats  this  operation,  struggling  from  fear  to  free¬ 
dom,  but  forced  back  into  fear  and  so  never  advanc¬ 
ing.  Fear  is  easy,  if  painful;  reverence  is  hard,  but 
it  brings  joy.  Man  does  not  take  easily  to  reverence, 
in  fact  he  never  takes  to  it  at  all;  it  is  a  higher  sense 
which  must  be  given  to  him:  it  only  grows  of  itself 
in  specially  favoured  men,  who  have  always  been 
looked  upon  as  saints  or  heroes.  Therein  lies  the 
dignity  and  the  real  object  of  all  true  religions,  of 
which  there  are  but  three,  according  to  the  objects 
of  their  worship.” 

The  wise  men  ceased  and  Wilhelm  was  silent  in 
thought.  But  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  fathoming 
these  strange  sayings  for  himself ;  he  begged  them  to 
continue,  and  they  said:  “We  will  have  no  religion 
based  on  fear.  Where  there  is  reverence,  a  man 
can  give  honour  without  dishonouring  himself.  He 
is  not  divided  in  soul,  as  he  is  when  afraid.  The 
religion  of  reverence  for  what  is  above  us  we  call 
racial.  It  is  the  religion  of  nations,  and  the  first 
joyful  release  from  the  degradation  of  fear.  All  pagan 
cults  are  of  this  type,  whatever  other  names  they 
bear.  The  second  religion,  the  religion  of  reverence 
for  our  equals,  we  call  philosophic,  for  the  philos¬ 
opher,  standing  midway,  draws  down  the  higher 
and  raises  the  lower  to  his  own  level;  and  only  be¬ 
cause  of  this  mediation  does  he  deserve  to  be  called 
wise.  If  he  really  grasps  his  relation  to  his  equals — 
and  that  means  to  all  mankind — and  his  relation  to 
all  earthly  conditions,  essential  or  accidental,  he  lives 
in  the  pure  truth  of  the  universe.  Now  we  must 
speak  of  the  third  religion,  the  religion  of  reverence 
for  what  is  beneath  us.  We  call  this  religion  Christian, 
for  in  Christianity  it  is  most  clearly  revealed:  it  is 
the  last  of  the  stages  that  humanity  was  bound  to 
reach.  But  how  great  was  the  effort  needed,  not  only 
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to  leave  the  earth  below  us,  and  claim  a  higher  home, 
but  to  look  on  lowliness  and  poverty,  shame  and 
misery,  suffering  and  death  as  divine — yes,  and  to 
see  even  in  sin  and  crime  not  hindrances,  but  helps 
to  holiness,  and  therefore  objects  of  love  and  of 
respect!  Traces  of  this  feeling  we  find  all  through 
the  ages,  but  traces  do  not  make  a  goal,  and  once  the 
goal  has  been  reached,  humanity  can  never  turn 
back.  We  may  be  sure  that  Christianity,  having  once 
appeared,  can  never  disappear,  having  once  found 
its  divine  incarnation,  can  never  be  destroyed.” 

“And  to  which  of  these  religions  do  you  belong?” 
asked  Wilhelm.  “To  all  of  them,”  they  replied, 
“for  the  true  religion  is  only  made  by  all  of  them 
together.  From  the  three  reverences  springs  the 
supreme  reverence,  the  reverence  for  oneself,  and 
they  in  turn  are  nourished  by  it,  so  that  man  attains 
the  highest  he  can  reach  and  dare  count  himself  the 
greatest  work  of  God  and  Nature  and  maintain  him¬ 
self  on  these  heights  without  being  dragged  down 
again  by  conceit  and  selfishness.”  “Such  a  creed,” 
said  Wilhelm,  “set  out  in  this  way,  does  not  seem 
strange  to  me.  It  agrees  with  all  that  life  has  taught 
me;  only,  what  divides  others  seems  to  unite  you.” 

To  this  they  answered:  “Our  creed  is  held  by 
many,  only  they  do  not  know  it.”  “But  how  and 
where?”  asked  Wilhelm.  “In  the  Apostles’  Creed,” 
they  cried.  “The  first  article  is  racial  and  belongs  to 
all  nations;  the  second  is  Christian,  speaking  for 
those  who  struggle  with  suffering  and  are  glorified  in 
suffering, — and  the  third  teaches  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  and  that  means  of  the  noblest  and  the 
wisest.  May  not  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  whose  name  we  symbolize  these  beliefs,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  highest  Unity?” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 
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“For  a  time  at  least  he  was  convinced  that  education 
must  follow  the  natural  bent;  what  he  thinks  now, 
I  cannot  say.  He  insisted  that  the  first  and  last  thing 
in  man  is  activity,  and  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
without  the  ability  for  it,  the  instinctive  urge.  ‘We 
admit  that  a  poet  is  born,  not  made,’  he  used  to  say, 
‘we  admit  this  of  all  artists,  because  we  must,  and  also 
because  these  powers  can  scarcely  be  imitated,  even 
superficially.  But  when  we  look  closely,  we  see  that 
every  ability,  even  the  slightest,  must  be  inborn, 
and  all  are  definite.  It  is  only  our  vague,  incoherent 
education  that  makes  men  so  undecided;  it  excites 
desires  instead  of  vivifying  powers,  and  instead  of 
helping  real  ability  it  leads  us  to  strive  for  things 
which  are  quite  alien  to  us.  I  prefer  a  lad  who  goes 
wrong  in  his  own  way  to  many  who  go  right  in 
another’s.  Once  the  boy  himself  finds  the  right 
path,  either  alone  or  through  advice — and  the  true 
right  path  is  the  one  that  really  suits  his  nature — 
he  will  never  lose  it  again,  whereas  the  others  are 
every  moment  in  danger  of  flinging  aside  the  foreign 
yoke  and  plunging  into  sheer  licence.’  ” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 

A  man  is  only  too  apt  to  break  away  from  those  who 
might  still  advise  and  support  him,  but  this  im¬ 
patience  may  serve  him  well  when  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  help  himself  without  any  support  or  advice. 
The  difficulty  for  all  men,  young  and  old,  is  that  he 
who  would  be  his  own  master  must  master  himself, 
and  this  is  a  matter  which  education  neglects,  for 
more  reasons  than  one. 

To  Zelter ,  1802 

Man  is  really  only  called  upon  to  act  in  the  present. 
Writing  is  a  misuse  of  language,  and  reading  a  sorry 
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substitute  for  speech.  A  man  influences  other  men 
through  his  personality,  so  far  as  he  does  it  at  all, 
the  young  moving  the  young  most,  and  here  the 
influences  are  the  purest.  These  are  the  powers  that 
invigorate  the  world  and  save  it  from  death,  moral 
and  physical. 

Poetry  and  Truth 

And  so  we  must  always  repeat:  Inborn  talent  is 
needed  for  production,  but  it  needs  itself  a  training 
in  accord  with  Nature  and  Art:  it  cannot  do  without 
its  own  advantages,  but  it  cannot  bring  them  to 
fruition  without  the  help  of  time. 

Essays  on  Art,  3 

Capabilities  must  be  there  to  start  with  and  then 
become  abilities.  This  is  the  aim  of  all  education,  the 
avowed  intention  of  parents  and  guardians  and  the 
half-conscious  intention  of  the  children  themselves. 
It  is  also  the  object  of  examinations,  which  are  a 
test  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  pupils. 

Elective  Affinities 


What  writer  can  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of  child¬ 
hood?  We  cannot  look  at  the  little  creatures  trotting 
round  us  without  delight  and  admiration ;  but  usually 
they  promise  more  than  they  fulfil,  as  though  Nature, 
among  her  other  pranks,  had  planned  especially  to 
foil  us  here.  The  organs  she  gives  children  at  their 
birth  suit  their  immediate  needs,  and  they  use 
them  simply  and  naturally  in  the  cleverest  way 
for  their  immediate  purposes.  The  child,  looked  at 
by  itself  or  compared  with  its  equals  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  to  cope  with,  seems  perfectly  sensible 
and  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  happy  and  at 
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ease  that  we  could  wish  for  no  further  improvement. 
If  children  were  to  go  on  growing  in  the  way  they 
promise  they  would  be  sheer  geniuses;  but  growth 
is  not  simply  an  unfolding;  the  varied  organs, 
whose  system  makes  the  individual,  arise  out  of  each 
other,  follow  each  other,  change  into  each  other, 
cramp,  even  destroy  each  other,  so  that  many  gifts, 
many  powers  disappear  after  a  time,  leaving  scarcely 
a  trace.  Even  if  a  child’s  abilities  have  a  marked 
trend  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  authority  finds 
it  hard  to  prophesy  what  it  will  be,  though  we  can 
see  later  on  what  had  been  foreshadowed. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


The  chief  thing  is  that  a  child  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  see  with  its  own  eyes  and  rely 
on  itself.  Really  and  truly! 

To  Frau  Brun,  1795 

Openness  wins  the  very  Heart  of  God. 

No  man  is  lost  upon  an  open  road. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


No  half-words,  please! 

How  make  out  what  you  mean? 

And  no  gross  words! 

The  truth  is  spoken  clean. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 

With  the  strangest  of  contortions 
Men  work  themselves  much  woe; 

Everyone  wants  to  be  somebody, 

Nobody  wants  to  grow. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 
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I  understand  the  principles  of  education  well  enough 
to  know  that  everything  really  depends  on  a  man 
realizing  what  he  lacks.  When  he  has  done  that, 
he  has,  in  a  sense,  already  secured  it;  for  when  we 
see  what  is  wanted,  we  soon  want  it. 

To  Frau  Unzelmann,  1803 


When  the  gods  send  you  into  lovely  life, 
Welcome  it  gladly,  singing  as  you  go, 

And  if  you  find  the  world  is  dangerous, 

Take  it  not  sourly ;  all  men  find  it  so. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 

Alphonse. 

A  noble  man  can  never  owe  his  training 
To  one  small  circle;  world  and  fatherland 
Must  work  on  him  and  he  must  learn  to  bear 
Both  praise  and  blame.  So  is  he  forced  to  know 
Himself  and  all  his  fellows,  no  more  cradled 
In  kindly  solitude.  His  enemies 
Will  never  spare  him  and  his  own  friends  may  not. 
Thus  in  the  struggle  the  boy  will  find  his  powers, 
Feel  what  he  is  and  feel  himself  a  man. 

Leonora. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  you  will  do  all  for  him 
As  you  have  done  so  much  for  him  already. 

For  talent  forms  itself  in  solitude, 

Character  in  the  torrent  of  the  world. 

Tasso 


So  you  must  limit  yourself.  “Must”  is  hard,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  by  which  a  man  can  show  what  is  in 
him.  Anyone  can  live  as  he  likes. 


To  Kraft,  1781 
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The  thinker  whom  I  trust  so  willingly 
Would  have  us  learn: — with  most  men  it  is  true 
We  do  our  best  for  them,  not  knowing  what  we  do. 
We  like  to  hear  that,  launch  out  glad  and  free. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


If  a  man  must  be  a  beast, 

Let’s  bring  animals  into  the  hall. 

Things  would  go  better ;  for  after  all, 

Beasts  and  men  are  both  from  Adam. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


He  might  have  told  me  that  in  life  all  depends  on 
action;  enjoyment  and  suffering  come  of  themselves. 
But  one  must  let  young  people  find  their  own  way; 
they  will  not  hold  long  to  false  principles;  life  will 
either  tear  or  tempt  them  away. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


How  people  go  on  correcting  us  when  we  are  young! 
There  is  always  some  bad  habit  we  must  get  over, 
and  yet  most  bad  habits  are  tools  to  help  us  through 
life. 


Letters  from  Switzerland,  1797 


Every  outward  sign  of  courtesy  has  a  profound 
moral  significance.  The  right  education  would  teach 
significance  and  sign  together. 

Elective  Affinities 


Fly  from  the  groves  where  twilight  folly  trails, 
Raving  of  what  it  cannot  comprehend, 
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And  lurid,  stuttering,  horrifying  tales 
Draw  out  their  slimy  horrors  without  end. 

Gentle  Reminders,  3 


Keep  yourself  clear  and  still  and  clean; 

Let  others  struggle  and  spar; 

The  more  you  feel  yourself  a  man, 

The  liker  a  god  you  are. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


And  when  the  aery  distance 
Of  blue  hills  draws  me  far 
And  at  night  the  bright  insistence 
Of  myriad  star  on  star, 

I  praise  the  glory  of  man’s  fate 
Every  day  and  night; 

Ever  is  he  fair  and  great 

Who  follows  Thought  up  through  the  Gate 

Of  Everlasting  Right. 

The  Spirit  Hovers  Above  the  Earth 


A  fine  man  in  whose  soul  God  has  planted  the  seeds 
of  nobility  and  excellence  will  develop  wonderfully 
through  communion  with  the  august  characters  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  grow  in  their  likeness  from 
day  to  day. 

To  Eckermann,  1827 


People  should  study  not  their  contemporaries,  but 
the  great  men  of  old  whose  works  have  kept  their 
value  through  the  centuries.  A  really  gifted  man 
will  be  moved  to  do  so  himself,  for  the  wish  to  consort 
with  the  great  minds  of  the  past  is  the  surest  sign  of 
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talent.  We  should  study  Moliere,  we  should  study 
Shakespeare,  but  first  and  last,  the  Greeks. 

To  Eckermann,  1827 


The  value  of  such  moral  teaching  lies  in  a  man 
learning  what  others  have  experienced  and  what  he 
too  may  expect  of  life.  Whatever  happens  to  him,  he 
will  realize  that  he  is  meeting  the  common  lot  of 
mankind  and  not  a  peculiar  fate,  fortunate  or  un¬ 
fortunate.  Even  if  this  knowledge  does  not  help 
us  to  escape  sorrows,  it  shows  us  how  to  endure 
them  and,  perhaps,  how  to  conquer  them. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


What  you  think  or  should, 

That’s  all  one  to  me: 

I’ve  done  already  something  of  what 
The  best  of  you  want  to  see. 

Much  is  left  to  do; 

Work  hard  at  it,  all  of  you! 

This  that  I  say  is  my  confession 
For  your  own  and  my  own  possession. 

The  world  grows  bigger  every  day, 

But  better,  more  perfect?  Can  you  say? 
Welcome  everyone,  if  so! 

But  that’s  just  what  we  want  to  know. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 
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Three  thousand  years!  If  you  have  not  learnt 
What  kind  of  song  they  sing, 

You’ll  live  in  the  dark  from  day  to  day 
And  never  know  a  thing. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


“I  never  bowed  to  any  name, 

I  thought  it  shame 

To  follow  a  master;  I  followed  my  wit.” 

Ah,  that  accounts  for  it! 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 


“I  belong  to  no  school,” 

Said  Mr.  X.  “No  master’s  rule 
Attracts  me,  and  as  for  the  ancients,  well, 

I  think  I  know  all  they  can  tell!” 

He  means  he’s  a  perfect,  self-made  fool. 

Original  Artists 


He  who  lives  where  the  ages  chime, 

How  can  he  care  for  the  passing  time? 
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Only  he  who  hears  them  ring 
Is  fit  to  speak  and  fit  to  sing. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 

I’d  like  to  be  original, 

Not  just  traditional; 

But  free  to  browse  and  learn; 

And  yet  the  thought  of  it  brings  fear, 

It  might  mean  sheer  perdition. 

Poor  aboriginal  can  but  hope, 

As  the  highest  honour  within  his  scope, 

To  leave,  when  the  time  comes  in  his  turn, 

Not  too  queer  a  tradition! 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 


Man  cannot  and  should  not  deny  or  destroy  his  own 
characteristics.  But  he  can  develop  them  and  give 
them  a  guide. 

Principles  of  Natural  Science 


No  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  itself;  only 
many  taken  together  allow  us  to  form  something 
like  a  theory. 

To  Zelter,  1828 


It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  where  we  begin  our 
education  and  from  what  centre  we  undertake  our 
training  for  life,  so  long  as  there  is  a  centre,  if  it  were 
only  a  sentence.  .  .  .  Creative  education  springing 
from  a  unity  is  what  our  young  require,  and  even 
in  later  years,  when  our  culture  is  broader  and  more 
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historical,  we  must  condense  and  bring  it  back  to 
unity. 

To  Schubarth,  1818 

To  pour  ourselves  out  is  nature;  to  absorb  what  is 
told  us  is  culture. 

Elective  Affinities 


To  every  man  the  complete  and  ordered  world  of 
civilization  appears  as  the  raw  material  from  which 
he  might  create  a  world  of  his  own.  An  active  nature 
will  seize  on  it  outright  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
others  will  hesitate,  and  still  others  doubt  its  very 
existence.  If  we  realized  this  fundamental  fact,  we 
should  not  quarrel  with  anybody,  but  look  upon  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  indeed  our  own,  as  natural 
phenomena.  For  we  learn  daily  that  what  seems  sheer 
impossibility  to  one  man,  another  can  easily  imagine, 
and  this  not  only  in  matters  which  influence  our  weal 
or  woe,  but  in  things  which  seem  totally  indifferent 
to  us. 

Principles  of  Natural  Science 


It  makes  me  think  of  a  man  who  has  gone  to  see  a 
play  and  enjoyed  it,  saying  to  himself,  as  anyone 
might:  “I’d  like  to  write  as  good  a  play  as  that,” 
and  then  writing  to  get  an  effect.  But  oh  Lord!  He 
gets  nothing!  One  needs  to  know  how  many  ugly 
things  are  necessary  for  the  whole  to  be  charming. 
In  short,  most  people  talk  and  write  as  though  a 
play  could  be  written  by  a  mere  spectator,  whereas 
one  must  go  behind  the  scenes  and  learn  all  about 
the  scene-shifting. 


To  Veit,  1794 
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What  is  wonderful  in  history  will  only  help  ourselves 
or  future  generations  if  it  makes  us  realize  what 
great  things  remarkable  men  have  achieved  in  spite 
of  the  most  appalling  obstacles  and  accidents. 

To  Reinhardt,  1782 


Every  lovely  drawing 
In  Time’s  picture-book 
Will  bloom  again  for  some  reader 
Who  knows  how  to  look. 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 


Now  give  thanks,  young  scholar, 

If  your  school  has  hit  you  hard. 

The  ancient  tongues  are  the  scabbard 
Holding  the  spirit’s  sword. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


Be  bold,  expound,  read  something  out, — 

Or  something  in,  if  you’re  in  doubt! 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


Everyone  must  be  free  to  work  at  what  attracts  him, 
delights  him,  seems  to  help  him.  But  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  always  man. 

Elective  Affinities 


“What  makes  you  turn  your  back  on  us?” 

“I  have  been  reading  Plutarch,  friend.” 

“And  what  is  it  you’ve  learnt  from  him?” 

“All  his  men,  you  see,  were  men.” 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 
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“Teach  me,  how  shall  I  train  my  children 
To  sift  the  worthless  from  things  of  worth?” 
Teach  them  things  that  are  far  beyond  them, 
Things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth. 

Gentle  Reminders,  5 


“The  very  best  thing  we  can  do  for  children  is  to 
keep  their  minds  on  the  present  and  teach  them  what 
the  things  round  them  are  called.  They  will  ask  the 
reason  of  it  all  soon  enough.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


Useful  and  good  as  it  would  be  to  teach  children 
geography  early,  I  still  think  that  one  ought  to  begin 
with  the  things  of  Nature  which  surround  them. 
Everything  they  hear  or  see  interests  them.  The  sun, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  fire,  water,  snow,  ice,  clouds, 
storms,  animals,  plants,  stones — they  all  make  deep 
and  lasting  impressions.  Children  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  things  made  by  man  and  natural 
objects:  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  child  asking 
his  father:  “How  do  you  make  the  trees?” 

To  Diet  mar,  1786 


Let  none  bereave  you 
Of  native  thought! 

What  the  many  believe, 

Is  easy,  and  so 

Think  straight  as  you  should, 
If  you  want  to  grow! 

What  the  wise  man  knows 
Is  hard  to  know. 


Gentle  Reminders,  6 
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“Nothing  can  be  worse  than  a  teacher  who  does  not 
know  more  than  his  pupils  must.  He  who  would 
instruct  others  need  not  impart  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  he  must  not  be  half-educated.” 

“But  how  find  this  perfect  teacher?” 

“Easily  enough.” 

“And  where?” 

“Where  your  subject  is  at  home.  One  learns  foreign 
languages  best  in  the  country  where  they  are  spoken 
and  they  only.” 

“Did  you  learn  what  you  know  of  the  mountains 
in  the  mountains  themselves?” 

“Certainly  I  did.” 

“Without  speaking  to  anyone?” 

“Only  to  men  of  the  mountains.  There  where  the 
pygmies  tunnel  under  the  rocks  to  find  the  ore, 
opening  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  facing  the  most 
difficult  tasks,  there  is  the  place  for  a  thinker  who 
wants  to  learn.  He  sees  the  others  toil,  he  lets  the 
work  go  on  and  gains  satisfaction  from  both  failure 
and  success.  The  useful  is  only  part  of  the  important; 
to  make  any  subject  our  own,  to  master  it,  we  must 
study  it  for  its  own  sake.  But  while  I  am  speaking 
of  the  last  and  greatest  prize  which  we  can  only 
win  much  later,  after  long  and  fruitful  labours,  I 
see  the  boys  before  us.  Their  aims  are  quite  different. 
A  child  would  like  to  do  everything  because  every¬ 
thing  looks  easy  when  it  is  well  done.  The  first  step, 
we  are  told,  is  the  hardest,  and  in  a  way  that  is  true, 
but  in  a  wider  sense  we  might  say  the  first  steps  are 
always  easy;  it  is  the  last  that  are  hard  to  climb  and 
few  can  climb  them.” 

“And  are  you  really  convinced  that  every  profes¬ 
sion  and  every  craft  should  be  taught  separately,  as 
they  are  practised?” 

‘I  know  of  no  other  or  better  way.  What  a  man  has 
to  do  should  become  second  nature,  and  how  could 
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that  be  if  he  had  not,  as  we  say,  got  it  into  his  bones?” 

“But  a  broad  education  used  to  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“So  it  can  be,  at  the  proper  time.  A  broad  edu¬ 
cation  prepares  the  ground  for  the  special  which  needs 
room  to  work  in  and  for  which  room  is  now  given. 
This  is  the  age  of  specialization  and  it  is  well  to  realize 
that  and  act  accordingly,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
others.  In  some  things  it  goes  without  saying.  If 
you  make  yourself  an  excellent  violinist  the  conductor 
will  be  delighted  to  give  you  a  good  place  in  the 
orchestra.  Make  yourself  into  an  instrument,  and  then 
see  what  part  men  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  you 
in  the  life  of  the  whole.  But  enough  said!  Those  who 
will  not  believe  it  must  go  their  own  way,  and  some¬ 
times  that  will  succeed  too;  but  this  I  do  say:  from 
bottom  to  top,  serve  we  must.  To  take  up  some 
definite  craft  is  best.  For  the  dullards  it  will  be  a 
handicraft,  for  the  others  one  of  the  arts,  and  the 
ablest,  in  practising  one  art,  practises  them  all,  or, 
to  be  less  paradoxical,  in  the  one  thing  he  does  well 
he  sees  a  symbol  of  all  good  work.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


I  say  to  myself  a  thousand  times: 

“Gladly  she  gives  and  she  gives  us  all! 

Nature  has  neither  kernel  nor  shell. 

She  is  both  in  one,  she  is  one  and  all! 

Go  test  yourself,  come  back  and  tell 
If  you  yourself  are  kernel  or  shell.” 

Anyhow l 


“The  besetting  sin  of  educated  people  is  that  they 
will  do  everything  for  an  idea  but  little  or  nothing 
for  a  thing.  Why  did  I  run  into  debt?  Why  did  I 
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quarrel  with  my  uncle  and  leave  my  brothers  and 
sisters  to  their  own  devices  for  so  long,  except  for 
an  idea?  I  thought  I  should  do  great  deeds  in  America 
and  be  indispensable  oversea;  if  my  work  was  not 
fraught  with  danger,  I  thought  it  paltry  and  un¬ 
worthy.  Now  I  look  at  matters  very  differently.  I 
prize  the  simplest  things  and  hold  them  dear.  ...  In 
a  regular,  methodical,  permanent  calling  all  we  need 
is  intelligence,  and  it  is  all  we  use,  so  that  we  grow 
blind  to  the  extraordinary  things  we  have  to  deal  with 
even  on  ordinary  days ;  and  when  we  do  see  them  we 
find  a  hundred  excuses  for  avoiding  them.  A  merely 
intelligent  man  may  be  useful  to  himself,  but  little 
use  to  the  community. 

“However  ...  we  do  not  want  to  belittle  intel¬ 
ligence  and  we  admit  that  most  extraordinary  things 
are  foolish.  And  this,  because  when  men  do  something 
extraordinary,  they  do  it  out  of  order.  .  .  . 

“The  rabble  fears  nothing  so  much  as  intelligence, 
but  it  is  stupidity  they  ought  to  fear,  if  they  knew 
what  is  fearful.  Intelligence  makes  them  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  so  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it ;  stupidity  is  merely 
fatal,  so  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  about  it.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


“So  much  is  hidden  from  us  here!” 

Just  go  on,  and  it  will  clear. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


“How  have  you  managed  to  get  so  far? 
Everyone  says  that  you’re  a  star.” 

My  child,  I  think  I  was  rather  clever: 

I  never  thought  about  thinking,  never! 

Gentle  Reminders,  7 
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If  the  world  won’t  look  at  it, 

Few  disciples  will  fight  for  it, 

Of  all  your  fire  set  aflame 
When  the  mob  ignored  your  name. 

Gentle  Reminders,  5 


The  charming  young  people  are  all  the  same, 

They  call  me  “Master,”  “the  Man  who  knows,” 
And  each  of  them  follows  his  own  small  nose. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


“I  honour  the  man  who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants, 
who  goes  forward  undaunted,  sees  what  tools  he 
must  use  and  takes  them ;  it  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion  with  me  whether  his  object  is  great  or  small, 
to  be  praised  or  blamed.  Believe  me,  most  mis¬ 
fortune  and  most  of  what  the  world  calls  evil  comes 
about  because  men  are  too  careless  to  understand 
their  own  aims  or  to  work  seriously  for  them  when 
they  do.  They  seem  to  me  like  men  who  want  to  get 
a  tower  built,  but  employ  no  more  workmen  or 
material  than  they  would  for  a  hut.  Whether  intelli¬ 
gence  or  sentiment  leads  us  to  choose  one  aim  rather 
than  another,  decision  and  tenacity  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  admirable  qualities  in  man.  You 
cannot  have  both  the  goods  and  the  gold;  he  who 
hankers  for  the  goods  but  has  not  the  heart  to  give 
up  the  gold  is  in  just  as  bad  a  way  as  he  who  has 
bought  the  goods,  but  regrets  the  purchase.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  be  achieved  in  this  world  without  real 
effort  and  there  is  little  of  that  among  the  classes  we 
call  educated:  they  take  up  work,  business,  the  arts 
and  even  their  own  amusements  only,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  self-defence;  they  live  as  we  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  only  in  order  to  get  it  done.  They  remind  me 
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of  the  young  Englishman  in  Rome  who  told  his 
companions  one  evening  in  high  glee  that  he  had 
polished  off  six  churches  and  two  galleries  that  day. 
They  want  to  learn  all  sorts  of  things  and  never  notice 
that  it  does  not  appease  hunger  to  snap  at  air.  When 
I  meet  a  man,  I  ask  at  once  what  he  does  and  how  and 
in  what  connection.  The  answer  tells  me  once  and 
for  all  whether  I  can  be  interested  in  him  or  not. 
...  In  our  young  days  we  had  to  suffer  enough  from 
people  who  imagined  they  were  giving  us  a  treat 
in  introducing  us  to  a  Danaid  or  a  Sisyphus.  Now, 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  got  rid  of  them  all,  and  if,  by 
ill-luck,  one  of  them  slips  into  my  circle,  I  bow  him 
out  with  my  best  compliments.  For  it  is  just  from 
people  such  as  these  that  we  hear  the  bitterest 
wailings  over  the  parlous  condition  of  the  world, 
the  decay  of  sound  knowledge,  the  irresponsibility 
of  artists,  the  poor  output  of  poets  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  .  .  .  They  do  not  consider  that  they  and 
their  like  would  never  read  a  book  written  as  they 
insist  it  should  be  written,  that  all  true  poetry  is 
alien  to  them,  and  that  they  never  praise  a  work  of 
art  unless  prejudiced  in  its  favour.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


It  is  always  best  to  say  what  we  believe  straight  out 
without  trying  to  prove  it;  all  the  proofs  we  might 
bring  are  only  so  many  variations  of  our  own  belief. 

To  Langermann,  1824 


It  is  so  dangerous  to  give  good  advice  at  a  distance. 
Talking  to  a  friend,  we  can  feel  his  position  and  tone 
our  words  to  suit  it.  At  a  distance  we  either  say  the 
wrong  thing  or  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time. 

To  Riemer,  1803 
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Plenty  of  stupid  things  one  says, 

Yes,  and  writes  them  too! 

And  still  the  world  is  much  the  same: 

There  isn’t  much  harm  we  do. 

But  a  stupid  thing  has  magic  power 
When  made  for  men  to  see: 

It  holds  the  senses  in  chains,  and  so 
The  spirit  in  slavery. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


What  really  happened  in  the  world? 

Does  anyone  really  know? 

But  what’s  set  down  in  black  and  white — 
Well,  it’s  always  so. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


Those  who  cannot  do  a  thing  better  can  at  least  do 
it  differently;  listeners  and  readers,  in  their  usual 
dullness,  prefer  this  type. 

Try  to  establish  your  own  authority;  a  master  has 
the  right  to  it. 

Essays  on  Art,  2 


Education  may  begin  in  a  blind  alley,  it  cannot  be 
completed  there.  One-sided  education  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  name.  We  must,  no  doubt,  start  at  some 
point,  but  we  must  branch  out  on  many  sides.  Our 
education  may  have  a  mathematical  side  or  a  classical 
side,  so  long  as  we  have  an  education  at  all,  but  it 
must  have  more  than  this.  The  different  branches  of 
knowledge  are  like  the  different  senses  with  which  we 
perceive  objects;  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  all 
knowledge,  is  the  true  sensus  communis.  Absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  dream  of  sight  taking  the  place  of  hearing 
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and  trying  to  see  a  sound,  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to 
put  mathematics  in  the  place  of  the  other  ways  of 
learning  or  vice  versa;  absurd  or  crazy.  And  this 
is  why  we  get  so  many  crazy  folk  who,  without  any 
real  knowledge,  give  themselves  airs  of  profound 
insight  into  all  science  through  a  fantastic  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  fragments  they  pick  up.  Exempla 
sunt  odiosa. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


The  modern  era  rates  itself  too  high  because  of  its 
huge  accumulation  of  material.  But  man  can  only 
be  judged  by  the  way  he  treats  and  handles  his 
material. 

The  first  great  benefit  of  knowledge  is  that  it 
heightens  our  natural  wonder,  and  next,  that  as  life 
rises  higher  and  higher,  it  awakens  in  us  the  ability 
for  resisting  harm  and  finding  help. 

People  complain  that  scientific  institutions  are 
not  in  touch  with  life ;  the  institutions,  however,  are 
not  to  blame,  but  the  whole  method  of  approaching 
science. 

Morphology 


Every  school  of  thought  is  like  a  man  who  has  talked 
to  himself  for  a  hundred  years  and  is  delighted  with 
his  own  mind,  however  stupid  it  may  be. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 


The  masses  will  always  side  with  the  reigning  school 
of  thought;  it  is  so  easy  to  have  a  set  formula  for 
everything  we  do  not  understand,  and  under  cover 
of  this  to  dispense  with  the  labours  of  experiment, 
observation  and  research.  Thus  when  an  inquirer 
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pursues  the  unending  mysteries  of  Nature  on  her 
open  ways,  those  mysteries  which  the  school  fancies 
it  has  conjured  into  its  own  narrow  circle,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  go  on  alone  without  a  word  or  to  expose 
himself  to  the  attacks  of  an  entire  party  by  a  public 
confession  of  his  theories. 

Chromatics 


It  is  a  risky  thing  to  advise  others,  and  when  we  have 
seen  how  in  this  world  the  most  sensible  ideas  mis¬ 
carry,  and  the  most  absurd  achieve  success,  we  soon 
give  up  the  habit.  Besides,  at  bottom  there  is  always 
some  weakness  in  asking  advice  and  some  imperti¬ 
nence  in  offering  it.  We  should  only  give  advice 
where  we  can  give  active  help.  If  anyone  asks  my 
advice  now,  I  say  I  am  willing  to  give  it  on  condition 
it  is  not  followed. 

To  Eckermann,  1831 


The  world  is  full  of  poor  devils  who  are  all  more  or 
less  terrified.  Others  who  are  familiar  with  this  state 
look  on  quietly  and  watch.  Not  one  says  to  the  other: 
“Your  condition  being  what  it  is,  this  is  what  you 
must  do.”  Not  one  will  give  away  the  tricks  of  his 
trade,  let  alone  of  his  life.  By  “trick”  I  mean  the 
way  to  win  the  best  results  with  the  least  effort, 
the  shortest  path,  the  straight  line  to  the  right  effect. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


Who  would  listen  to  glorious  teaching? 

Let  the  third-rate  do  the  preaching! 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 
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“A  happy  man  is  not  the  man  to  guide  those  who  are 
happy ;  it  lies  in  human  nature  that  the  more  we  have 
the  more  we  demand,  both  from  ourselves  and  from 
others.  Only  a  man  who  has  suffered  and  is  recover¬ 
ing  can  train  himself  and  his  fellows  to  accept  with 
rapture  even  the  little  gifts  of  life.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Everyone  who  writes  a  text-book  on  any  branch  of 
experimental  science  must  set  down  as  many  wrong 
statements  as  right ;  he  cannot  carry  out  most  experi¬ 
ments  himself,  he  must  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
others  and  often  take  probability  for  truth.  Thus  a 
compendium  is  a  monument  of  the  time  when  the 
facts  were  collected  and  it  must  be  renewed  and  re¬ 
written  again  and  again.  But  while  fresh  discoveries 
are  accepted  and  a  few  chapters  improved,  others 
perpetrate  misleading  experiments  and  erroneous  de¬ 
ductions. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


I  have  always  noticed  that  business-men  and  men  of 
the  world,  who  must  often  listen  to  impromptu 
explanations  and  are  always  on  their  guard  against 
being  hoodwinked,  are  very  well  equipped  for  scien¬ 
tific  discussions,  because  their  minds  are  clear  and 
they  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  speaker 
with  the  sole  object  of  increasing  their  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  Scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  do  not 
listen  to  anything  but  what  they  have  learnt  them¬ 
selves  and  taught  to  others  in  full  agreement  with 
their  own  kind.  In  the  place  of  fact  they  put  a  creed 
to  which  they  hold  devoutly. 

T he  Campaign  in  France 
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Just  as  young  students  prefer  a  young  master,  ama¬ 
teurs  prefer  to  learn  from  amateurs.  This  might  be 
thought  a  bad  thing  for  sound  knowledge,  had  not 
experience  shown  that  science  owes  a  great  deal  to 
amateurs.  And  this  is  quite  natural:  professional 
men  must  strive  for  completeness  and  therefore  go 
minutely  into  the  whole  subject ;  the  amateur  wants 
to  get  through  the  details  and  reach  a  point  from 
which  he  can  survey,  if  not  the  entire  field,  at  least 
the  larger  part. 

The  Metamorphosis  of  Plants 


What  we  know,  we  really  know  only  for  ourselves. 
If  I  talk  to  someone  about  a  subject  which  I  believe 
I  know,  he  will  immediately  think  he  knows  much 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  and  I  have  to  go  back  into 
my  shell  taking  my  knowledge  with  me. 

Principles  of  Natural  Science 

“You  did  not  speak  to  the  child  about  this  as  you 
would  speak  to  yourself.” — “That  is  asking  a  great 
deal.  .  .  .  We  do  not  always  admit  even  to  ourselves 
what  we  think,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  others  no 
more  than  they  can  take  in.  Man  can  understand 
only  what  he  is  fit  for.” 

Wilhelm  MeistePs  Apprenticeship 


If  we  thought  as  others  do, 

Why,  we  should  be  like  them  too. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


People  like  to  look  through  a  telescope,  and  if  it  has 
been  adjusted  to  their  eyes,  they  will  praise  it,  but  if 
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somebody  alters  the  focus,  and  everything  is  blurred 
for  them,  they  lose  all  interest.  Though  they  do  not 
exactly  despise  the  instrument,  they  are  incapable  of 
adjusting  it  themselves,  so  they  are  frightened  of  it 
and  let  it  be. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


Animals  are  taught  by  their  organs,  so  we  have  been 
told;  I  add:  “And  men  also,  but  men  have  this 
advantage  that  they  teach  their  own  organs  in  their 
turn.” 

To  W.  von  Humboldt,  1832 
(Goethe’s  last  letter) 


The  featherbed  of  security? 

No,  the  secret  battle  for  me! 

If  we  never  knew  what  doubt  could  mean, 

How  could  we  joy  in  certainty? 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 


VII 


ART  AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP 


T he  Scholar’s  Guide. 

Art  is  long,  life  is  short,  decision  difficult  and 
opportunity  fleeting.  To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard, 
to  act  as  we  think  irksome.  Beginnings  are  always 
gay;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  hope.  The  boy 
wonders,  and  this  first  wonder  forms  him;  he  learns 
in  play,  to  find  it  earnest.  We  are  born  imitators,  but 
who  knows  what  we  should  imitate?  Seldom  is  excel¬ 
lence  found,  still  more  seldom  valued.  The  peaks 
attract  us,  not  the  mountain-paths;  we  gaze  at  the 
summits  and  loiter  in  the  plain.  Only  a  fraction  of 
Art  can  be  taught;  the  artist  needs  the  whole.  He  who 
knows  but  half  is  always  wrong  and  talks  much; 
he  who  has  the  whole  works,  and  talks  little  or  late. 
The  talkers  have  no  secrets  and  no  power;  their 
teaching,  like  a  new  loaf,  tastes  good  and  satisfies 
us  for  a  day ;  but  flour  cannot  be  sown  and  seed-corn 
should  not  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are 
not  the  best.  The  best  cannot  be  told  in  words. 
The  spirit  behind  the  act  is  the  highest.  Only  spirit 
can  comprehend  action  and  recreate  it.  No  one  un¬ 
derstands  what  he  does  when  he  acts  rightly,  but 
we  always  know  when  we  are  wrong.  He  who  works 
with  signs  only  is  either  a  pedant,  a  humbug,  or  a 
fumbler.  There  are  plenty  of  such  and  they  are 
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happy  together.  Their  chattering  holds  the  scholar 
back,  and  the  best  are  appalled  by  their  consistent 
mediocrity.  The  true  artist’s  teaching  opens  the  mind, 
for  deeds  speak  where  words  fail.  The  true  scholar 
learns  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and 
draws  nearer  to  the  master. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


A  myriad  pictures  in  Nature, 

And  One  God  revealed, 

One  mind  in  the  myriad  patterns  woven 
On  Art’s  unending  field, 

The  mind  of  Truth,  with  the  Beautiful 
Taken  for  sole  adorning 
And  eyes  that  meet  in  confidence 
The  clear  eyes  of  the  morning. 

The  Artist’s  Song 


Ought,  Want,  Can — these  three  go  together  in  all 
creative  art.  In  life,  as  a  rule,  we  find  one  of  them, 
or  two,  but  not  all  three: — 

“Ought  and  Want,  but  never  Can; 

Ought  and  Can,  but  never  Want, 

Want  and  Can,  but  never  Ought.” 

By  which  I  mean  one  man  wants  to  make  what  he 
ought,  but  can’t;  another  can,  but  doesn’t  want  to; 
a  third  wants  to  and  can,  but  doesn’t  know  what  he 
ought. 

To  Riemer,  1809 


Listen,  my  lad,  and  heed 
When  heart  and  head  are  high! 
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The  Muse  may  bear  you  company, 

She  cannot  lead. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 
( Goethe’s  last  verses ) 


I  often  think  artists  are  like  parents  who  produce 
pretty  children  without  knowing  how  they  do  it. 

To  S.  and  M.  Boisseree,  1816 


The  public  in  general  is  not  capable  of  appreciating 
talent;  the  principles  for  it  are  not  born  with  men, 
nor  can  they  be  picked  up  by  the  way,  we  can  only 
acquire  them  by  practice  and  long  study.  Moral 
actions,  however,  are  more  easily  judged.  Every  one 
of  us  has  the  criterion  in  his  own  conscience,  and  we 
all  prefer  to  apply  it  to  others  rather  than  to  our¬ 
selves.  That  is  why  literary  men  who  want  to  injure 
their  opponents  reproach  them  with  moral  shortcom¬ 
ings,  surmised  intentions  and  possible  results.  The 
true  angle  from  which  poetry  or  any  achievement  in 
art  should  be  viewed  is  shifted,  and  a  man  who  has 
been  endowed  with  gifts  for  the  good  of  the  world  is 
placed  in  the  dock  to  be  judged  for  his  morals  by  the 
public,  while  in  fact  only  his  family  and  the  members 
of  his  household,  or  at  most  his  fellow-citizens  and 
his  superiors  have  the  right  to  do  this.  No  man,  as  a 
moral  being,  belongs  to  the  world.  Every  man  must 
put  these  fine  questions  to  himself,  and  if  at  fault, 
settle  it  with  God  and  his  own  heart,  convincing  his 
neighbours  of  the  goodness  and  truth  that  is  in  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  being  for  which  Nature 
has  marked  him  out,  as  a  creature  of  force,  energy, 
intelligence  and  talent,  he  does  belong  to  the  world. 

Notes  to  “Rameau’s  Nephew.” 
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True  art  cannot  exist  without  emotion. 

To  Muller,  1808 


All  talent  is  wasted  if  the  subject  is  poor. 

To  Eckermann,  1823 


If  a  writer  wants  a  clear  style,  his  mind  must  be  clear, 
if  he  wants  a  grand  style,  he  must  have  grandeur  of 
character. 


To  Muller,  1824 


“It  is  with  art  as  with  love:  How  can  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  all  his  distractions,  keep  the  inwardness 
which  an  artist  must  possess  if  he  hopes  to  attain 
perfection?  That  inwardness  which  the  spectator 
must  share  if  he  is  to  understand  the  work  as  the 
artist  wishes  and  hopes.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  talents  are 
like  virtues ;  either  you  must  love  them  for  their  own 
sake  or  renounce  them  altogether.  And  they  are 
only  recognized  and  rewarded  when  we  have  practised 
them  in  secret,  like  a  dangerous  mystery.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


The  individual  artist  cannot  isolate  himself  and  yet 
he  needs  solitude  if  he  is  to  get  to  the  essence  of  art 
and  to  open  the  depths  of  beauty  in  his  own  soul. 
Not  absolute  solitude,  certainly,  but  solitude  in  the 
midst  of  an  active,  creative  school.  The  world  is  full 
of  false  maxims,  because  it  only  judges  by  results.  The 
maxims  of  the  artist  must  touch  the  root-causes  and 
a  thousand  things  hinder  him  from  grasping  them. 

ToW.  von  Humboldt,  1799 
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We  escape  the  world  through  art,  and  art  is  our  link 
with  it. 

Elective  Affinities 


Moral  action  is  never  lost;  for  much  more  of  it  is 
fruitful  than  is  allowed  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
But  the  artist  loses  everything  in  every  work  of  art 
when  it  fails  to  be  recognized. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


Then  there  are  works  of  another  kind  which  are  more 
subject  to  earthly  influences  and  more  in  man’s 
power,  although  here  too  he  must  bow  to  something 
divine.  Among  these  I  count  everything  needed  for 
a  plan,  all  the  links  of  a  chain  of  thought  the  end  of 
which  shines  out  in  the  distance,  and  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  visible  form  and  body  in  a  work  of  art. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


To  copy  Nature,  Nature  fair, 

Once  did  the  youngster  seek. 

And  bit  by  bit 
Upon  this  plan 

He  strove  to  satisfy  his  wit, — 

But  now  that  I  am  grown  a  man, 

The  thing  I  want  is  Greek! 

Study 


It  is  a  sad  sign  in  these  days  that  all  art,  which  ought 
really  to  work  for  living  men,  finds  itself,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  great  and  worthy  of  eternity,  at  variance  with 
the  age,  and  the  true  artist  must  so  often  live  alone 
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and  in  despair,  knowing  all  the  while  that  he  possesses 
what  men  seek  and  might  have  given  it  to  them. 

To  Zelter,  1804 


That  undisturbed,  direct  manner  of  working,  almost 
like  a  sleep-walker,  which  alone  can  lead  to  great¬ 
ness,  is  almost  impossible  now.  All  our  talents  are 
pilloried  in  the  market-place.  Critical  reviews  ap¬ 
pear  every  day  in  fifty  different  places  and  the 
gossip  they  spread  abroad  stifles  all  healthy  growth. 
Whoever  does  not  keep  away  from  it  all  and  insist 
on  isolating  himself  is  lost.  True,  the  criticisms  of 
art  and  literature  in  the  papers,  always  bad  and 
usually  negative,  have  brought  a  kind  of  half-culture 
to  the  masses.  But  to  productive  talent  this  is  a 
noxious  cloud  dripping  poison  and  destroying  the 
tree  of  creative  life  from  its  green  leaves  to  the  core 
and  the  very  fibres  of  its  roots. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


“As  soon  as  man  lays  claims  to  diverse  activities  or 
diverse  pleasures,  he  must  develop  diverse  organs, 
more  or  less  independent  of  one  another.  He  who 
tries  to  do  or  enjoy  all  and  everything  in  the  world 
without  this  power  of  discrimination  will  only  waste 
his  time.  How  difficult  is  that  which  seems  so  simple: 
— to  take  a  good  statue  or  a  fine  painting  for  what  it 
is  in  itself,  listen  to  music  for  its  own  sake,  admire  the 
actor  as  an  actor,  delight  in  a  building  because  of  its 
proportions  and  durability!  Most  people  treat  fin¬ 
ished  works  of  art  as  though  they  were  putty.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  preferences,  prejudices  and  whims, 
they  would  have  the  chiselled  marble  remodelled, 
massive  walls  pulled  out  or  in ;  a  painting  must  teach, 
a  drama  edify,  and  everything  be  something  else. 
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In  fact,  because  most  men  are  formless  and  cannot 
form  themselves,  they  try  to  rob  other  things  of  their 
proper  form  and  turn  them  into  the  loose,  sloppy 
stuff  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  They  reduce 
everything  to  what  they  call  ‘effect,’  everything  with 
them  is  relative  or  becomes  relative,  except  non¬ 
sense  and  bad  taste,  which  then  reign  supreme.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Jarno,  “or  rather  I  see  that 
what  you  say  is  of  a  piece  with  the  principles  you 
hold  to  so  stoutly.  But  I  myself  can’t  take  those  poor 
devils  so  seriously.  Of  course  I  know  plenty  of  men 
who,  face  to  face  with  the  highest  works  of  Art  and 
Nature,  can  think  only  of  their  own  petty  affairs. 
They  must  take  their  consciences  with  them  to  the 
Opera  and  cling  to  their  woes  and  hatreds  before  a 
colonnade,  in  short  cut  down  all  that  is  greatest 
and  finest  to  suit  their  own  minds  before  they  can  get 
hold  of  it  at  all!” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


It  does  not  matter  what  subject  the  artist  works  at ; 
what  matters  is  to  choose  one  he  can  recognize  in 
his  own  way  and  present  anew  in  all  its  workings. 
If  the  painter  can  see  the  inmost  being  through  the 
outer  shell,  if  it  stirs  his  soul  so  that  the  form  is  trans¬ 
figured  in  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  if  he  is 
enough  master  of  the  brush  to  render  it  as  he  feels 
it,  he  will  be  a  great  artist.  No  matter  what  the  subject 
be,  the  poorest  will  delight  us  if  it  is  rendered  with 
this  power.  A  vase,  a  boiled  lobster,  a  silver  bowl, 
a  rock,  a  ruin,  a  hut  can  command  the  admiration  of 
connoisseurs  for  centuries.  But  let  us  look  higher, 
the  soul  of  man  seeks  the  heights.  Let  the  artist  fill 
his  soul  with  the  spirit  of  open  spaces,  great  lakes  and 
forests,  let  his  palette  glitter  like  the  heavens  with  a 
thousand  airy  tones.  Let  him  keep  company  with  the 
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animals,  observe  the  beauty  and  rightness  of  their 
forms  and  render  the  individual  character  of  each; 
— lie  down  with  the  sheep,  neigh  with  the  horse  and 
soar  with  the  bird — we  shall  marvel  at  him  and  with 
reason.  Look  round  our  galleries  and  you  will  find 
such  subjects  treated  sometimes  with  commonplace 
realism,  sometimes  with  simple  nobility,  sometimes 
idealized,  sometimes  exaggerated.  Best  of  all,  let  him 
master  the  lords  of  creation,  finding  his  inspiration 
among  his  peers,  creating  men,  heroes  and  gods — 
then  our  admiration  will  become  reverence,  but  only 
if,  like  his  fellow-workers  in  lower  spheres,  he  has 
felt  the  existence  of  the  highest  as  keenly  as  they 
have  felt  the  humblest  and  brought  its  beauty  out 
as  vividly.  Phidias,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his 
statues  of  gods  were  better  than  his  statues  of  men, 
deserved  the  temples  that  were  built  for  his  works. 

To  F.  Muller,  1781 


A  young  author  of  talent,  if  he  is  set  on  recognition 
and  yet  not  great  enough  to  follow  his  own  bent, 
is  forced  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  day, 
indeed,  he  must  try  to  outdo  his  predecessors  in  the 
violence  and  terror  of  his  themes.  But  this  striving 
after  effect  puts  an  end  to  all  serious  work  and  to  the 
quiet  growth  of  ability  and  character.  And  that  is 
the  greatest  possible  misfortune  for  any  talent,  al¬ 
though  literature  will  gain  by  the  present  fashion. 

To  Eckermann,  1830 
( Referring  to  the  craze  for  Victor  Hugo) 


Modern  artists,  who  usually  have  no  conception  of 
real  art,  imagine  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission 
if  anything  of  a  historical,  sentimental  or  religious 
character  is  expressed  or  hinted  at  in  their  work; 
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they  fail  to  notice  that  in  art  everything  is  subject 
to  higher  laws. 

To  Beuth,  1831 


When  amateurs  have  done  all  they  can  do,  they  usu¬ 
ally  say  their  work  is  not  finished.  But  it  can  never 
be  finished,  because  it  was  never  properly  begun. 
The  master  finishes  his  work  in  a  couple  of  strokes — 
detailed  or  not,  it  is  complete.  The  amateur,  even  the 
cleverest,  fumbles  in  the  dark,  and  the  more  the 
detail  grows,  the  more  obvious  becomes  the  weakness 
of  his  first  conception.  At  long  last,  the  fatal  defect 
appears  which  can  never  be  cured,  and  so  the  work 
cannot  possibly  be  finished. 

Essays  on  Art,  2 


I  have  noticed  more  than  once  that  purists  in  lan¬ 
guage  are  very  unimaginative;  they  think,  because 
they  cannot  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  a  word,  that 
they  can  easily  find  another  which  seems  to  them 
quite  as  good  to  take  its  place.  As  critics  they  have 
always  something  to  say,  finding  fault  with  the  most 
admirable  writers,  just  as  pseudo-connoisseurs  do 
with  a  picture,  carping,  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  mis¬ 
takes  in  drawing  or  perspective,  and  quite  unable  to 
point  out  the  real  merits  of  the  work. 

To  Riemer,  1813 


Nothing  surpasses  our  pleasure  in  splendid  works 
of  art,  when  it  is  not  due  to  prejudice,  but  to  real 
insight. 


To  Riemer,  1803 
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We  must  digest  form  as  well  as  matter,  and  form  is 
tougher. 

Maxims  and  Reflections  on  Art 


Poet,  plan  your  work  alone, 

All  company  forsaking! 

But  hie  you  back  to  company 
To  know  the  joy  of  making. 

There  behold  your  little  life 
Mirrored  in  the  whole 
And  the  meaning  of  long  toil 
Clear  in  your  neighbour’s  soul. 

Artist’s  Song 


It  is  natural  that  the  public  should  exercise  a  strong 
influence  on  art;  it  demands  a  pleasing  work  in 
exchange  for  its  applause  and  its  money,  a  work 
that  it  can  enjoy  without  further  ado.  Usually  the 
artist  will  comply  willingly  enough,  for  he  himself 
is  a  part  of  the  public,  he  has  grown  up  with  it,  he 
has  similar  needs  and  he  moves  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion;  so  he  goes  with  the  crowd  which  carried  him 
on,  while  he  gives  it  animation.  And  thus  for  whole 
epochs  we  find  nations  delighted  with  their  artists 
and  their  artists  reflected  in  them,  while  no  one 
suspects  that  they  are  all  on  the  wrong  path,  their 
ideals  one-sided,  their  art  decadent,  and  their  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Preface  to  the  Propylaea 


Only  a  work  of  art  teaches  true  contemplation:  all 
the  great  events  and  actions  of  our  own  time  only 
excite  our  hate  or  love,  our  sympathy  or  dislike,  our 
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approval  or  censure.  Only  in  the  mirror  of  art  can 
we  find  true  contemplation,  calmness  and  support. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


Here  I  cannot  pass  over  a  conclusion  I  have  reached : 
it  is  much  easier  to  study  and  enjoy  Nature  than 
Art.  The  lowliest  work  of  Nature  holds  in  itself  the 
circle  of  its  own  perfection;  all  I  need  is  a  pair  of 
eyes  and  then  I  can  discover  the  proportions  and 
convince  myself  that  a  whole  and  true  existence 
is  enclosed  in  that  little  ring.  The  perfection  of  a 
work  of  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  the  work 
itself ;  the  best  of  it  lies  in  the  artist’s  ideal,  which  he 
rarely  or  never  realizes,  the  next  best  in  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  accepted  by  the  arts;  and  these  principles, 
though  doubtless  drawn  from  Nature,  are  not  so 
easily  understood  and  deciphered  as  the  laws  of  liv¬ 
ing  things.  Works  of  art  are  full  of  tradition,  a  work 
of  Nature  is  always  a  new  word  of  God. 

To  the  Duchess  Louise,  1786 


I  know  that  every  man  who  has  to  support  himself 
and  others  must  not  forget  the  bread-and-butter  and 
that  there  are  dangers  in  yielding  to  the  passion  for 
beauty.  But  there  are  quite  as  many  in  the  pursuits 
to  which  the  wealthy  look  for  their  delight.  Hunting, 
gambling,  horses  and  dogs,  fine  parties,  fine  clothes 
and  fine  jewels — what  fortunes  they  mean  and  how 
much  time  and  money  they  eat  up  without  ever  lift¬ 
ing  mind  or  soul,  which  the  gifts  of  the  Muses  do, 
and  at  far  less  cost!  Besides,  what  man  has  a  better 
right  to  a  sunbeam  from  those  upper  regions  than 
he  who  has  to  plod  along  in  the  dust  and  toil  of  daily 
life?  I  think  we  cannot  make  our  meaning  too  clear 
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when  we  utter  warnings  against  an  overplus  of  good. 

*  To  Herder,  1783 


On  the  whole,  men  are  more  fitted  to  appreciate 
art  than  science:  art  belongs  to  themselves,  science 
to  the  world.  Art  develops  out  of  a  pure  inner  neces¬ 
sity,  science  must  have  a  ceaseless  accumulation 
of  facts.  But  the  great  difference  between  them  is 
that  every  work  of  art  has  its  end  in  itself  and  science 
has  no  end. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


Man  surrenders  so  readily  to  the  commonplace,  his 
mind  and  his  senses  are  so  easily  blunted,  so  quickly 
shut  to  supreme  beauty  that  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  keep  the  feeling  for  it  alive.  No  one  can  do  without 
beauty  entirely;  it  is  only  because  people  have 
never  learnt  to  enjoy  what  is  really  good  that  they 
delight  in  what  is  flat  and  futile  so  long  as  it  is 
new.  One  ought  at  least  to  hear  a  little  melody  every 
day,  read  a  fine  poem,  see  a  good  picture,  and,  if 
possible,  make  a  few  sensible  remarks. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


Some  young  people  are  really  excellent  creatures, 
but  the  dear  fools  always  want  to  begin  afresh  from 
the  beginning,  be  quite  independent,  original,  self- 
taught,  go  straight  ahead  .  .  .  and  attain  the  un¬ 
attainable. 

To  Zelter,  1829 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  judge  a  work  of  art,  but  we  must 
admire  it  first. 


To  Zelter,  1830 
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We  should  remember  that  many  people  without  any 
real  productive  power  want  to  say  something  im¬ 
portant,  and  thus  the  most  astounding  things  are 
said. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


The  public  forms  its  opinion  of  an  author  from  his 
personal  character,  not  from  his  art.  Napoleon  said 
of  Corneille:  “S’il  vivait,  je  le  jerais  Prince” — and 
never  read  him.  Racine  he  did  read,  but  he  never 
said  that  of  him. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


To  say  anything  worth  while  about  a  work  of  art, 
we  should  have  it  in  front  of  us.  Everything  depends 
on  perception;  every  attempted  explanation  must 
have  a  perfectly  definite  idea  behind  it,  otherwise 
there  is  no  idea  at  all.  That  is  why  so  many  writers 
on  art  never  get  beyond  generalizations.  I  admit  that 
in  this  way  they  stimulate  thought  and  emotion,  and 
satisfy  all  readers,  except  those  who  compare  the 
writing  with  the  actual  masterpiece. 

Preface  to  the  Propylaea 


Art  is  there  to  be  seen,  not  talked  about,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  its  presence. 

Travels  in  Italy 


“You  need  not  expatiate  further,”  said  the  old  man, 
“on  what  you  demand  from  works  of  imagination. 
It  is  part  of  the  delight  they  give  us  that  they  can  be 
enjoyed  without  making  any  demands  on  us.  Imagi¬ 
nation  lays  down  no  conditions,  it  waits  for  what  is 
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given.  It  makes  no  plans,  it  sets  no  course.  Its  own 
wings  guide  it,  sweeping  to  and  fro  in  marvellous 
and  ever-changing  circles.” 

The  German  Emigrants 


Poetry  could  really  do  nothing  better  than  create 
harmony  in  a  group  of  friends,  rousing  ideas  which, 
even  in  the  best  of  company,  lie  dumb  and  silent. 

To  Riemer,  1805 


I,  as  a  poet,  have  quite  different  interests  from  a 
critic.  My  work  is  to  build  up  diverse  parts  into 
one  whole;  a  critic  must  always  divide  and  dissect. 
As  a  poet  I  have  put  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
myself  and  the  disintegrating  forces  of  the  critics, 
and  yet  there  are  a  hundred  cases  where  I  cannot  do 
without  them.  I  read  my  Homer  with  enthusiasm, 
and  suddenly  I  come  up  against  scenes  and  passages 
that  spoil  the  whole  impression  and  jar  on  me  hor¬ 
ribly.  Then  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  critic 
who  tells  me  that  these  passages,  precisely,  are  not 
original. 

To  Bot  tiger,  1795 

Now  that  books  are  reviewed,  nobody  reads  them 
except  the  reviewer,  and  even  he  not  properly. 

To  Riemer,  1806 

All  this  to-do  of  authors  and  reviewers  is  like  the 
tales  of  fighting  in  the  spirit-world,  where  the  dis¬ 
embodied  heroes  cut  each  other  into  bits,  and  then 
enjoy  themselves  none  the  less  for  it  and  sit  down 
again  to  feast  with  Father  Odin. 


To  Jacobi,  1796 
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Personality  is  everything  in  art  and  in  poetry,  and 
yet  there  have  been  sorry  fellows  among  our  critics 
and  reviewers  who  will  not  admit  it  and  consider  a 
great  personality  only  as  a  casual  addition  to  a  poem 
or  a  picture. 

T  o  Eckermann,  1831 


Against  criticism  we  have  no  defence — we  must  defy 
it,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  put  up  with  us. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


If  we  take  notice  of  it  we  end  by  losing  all  courage 
and  all  desire  to  produce  anything.  If  we  have  made 
a  world  of  our  own,  we  must  be  allowed  to  make 
its  laws;  he  who  has  so  much  to  find  fault  with  in  a 
book  should  not  waste  paper  on  it,  but  write  another 
himself.  I  have  always  kept  captious  criticism  at 
arm’s  length;  to  readers  who  detest  me  I  can  give 
nothing,  with  them  the  situation  is  soon  clear.  But 
the  critic  who  would  at  all  costs  have  me  different 
from  what  I  am,  he  tries  to  stifle  me  with  caresses; 
he  is  my  worst  enemy  because  he  talks  as  though  he 
were  my  friend.  The  soppy  friendship  is  deadly  to 
an  author. 

To  Laube,  about  1820 


I  value  the  opinion  of  an  artist  who  knows  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  his  job;  in  fact,  for  me  it  is  the  most 
valuable.  The  point  is  not  what  a  man  wants  to  do 
with  an  instrument,  but  what  he  can  do. 

To  Kayser,  1786 
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The  best  eye-salve  is  good-will,  and  prejudice  is  like 
a  bad  pair  of  spectacles,  distorting  every  object  and 
ruining  our  sight. 

To  Hotho,  1830 


There  is  a  technical  side  in  pictorial  art  and  the 
training  of  an  artist  begins,  and  ought  to  begin,  in 
early  youth  with  technique;  but  the  rest  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  is  often  neglected ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  more  thor¬ 
ough  than  the  education  of  others  who  have  the 
chance  of  learning  from  life.  Society  soon  makes  a 
boorish  man  polite,  business  teaches  caution  to  the 
most  ingenuous,  literary  work,  printed  for  a  large 
public,  is  criticized  and  corrected  on  all  hands.  But 
painters  and  sculptors  are  kept  to  their  studios, 
never  getting  beyond  the  people  who  commission 
and  buy  their  work,  a  public  too  often  morbid  and 
fanciful,  connoisseurs  who  make  them  uneasy,  or 
charlatans  who  receive  everything  new  with  shouts 
of  applause,  an  applause  that  would  be  ample  reward 
for  the  greatest  genius. 

Preface  to  the  Propylaea 


The  man  who  does  not  love  music  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  man,  the  man  who  gets  no  farther  than 
loving  it  is  half  a  man,  the  musician  is  a  whole  man. 

To  Pleyel,  1822 


Music,  no  more  than  any  other  art,  can  influence 
morals,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  this  of  any  art. 
Only  religion  and  philosophy  have  that  power;  the 
sense  of  duty  and  piety  must  be  awakened,  and  the 
arts  can  only  do  that  by  the  way. 

Gleanings  from  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  1821 
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The  theatre  has  three  enemies  to  contend  with: 
religion,  the  police,  and  the  taste  of  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  public. 

The  German  Theatre,  1813 


A  German  author,  especially  if  he  writes  for  the 
stage,  is  expected  to  do  everything  for  the  love  of 
God — the  least-paying  business  in  the  world! 

To  Reimer,  1810 


Speak  not,  poet,  make!  say  I, 

Mould  your  poem  from  a  sigh. 

Fashion-Plates 


Poetry  demands,  even  commands,  concentration;  it 
isolates  a  man  willy-nilly,  forcing  its  company  on 
him  unbidden.  In  the  wide  world  (not  to  say  in  the 
great  world)  it  is  as  awkward  as  a  devoted  mistress. 

To  Schiller,  1797 


People  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  gifts  of 
the  Muses  as  divine  that  they  think  the  poet  should 
be  to  the  public  what  the  Gods  are  to  him. 

To  Schiller,  1799 


Artists  are  never  paid,  only  artisans.  Chodowiecki 
the  artist,  whom  we  all  admire,  would  have  little  to 
eat  if  Chodowiecki  the  artisan,  whose  engravings 
illustrate  the  books  of  the  meanest  scribbler,  did  not 
get  fat  fees. 


To  Krafft,  1799 
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The  artist  who  is  not  also  a  craftsman  is  no  good; 
but,  alas!  most  of  our  artists  are  nothing  else. 

To  Rdderer,  1772 


We  are  richer  to-day  in  all  that  can  be  inherited, 
all  tricks  of  the  trade,  for  example,  and  all  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances,  but  the  inborn,  original  talent 
distinctive  of  the  artist  seems  to  grow  rarer  and  rarer. 
And  yet  I  would  affirm  that  there  is  as  much  of  it  as 
ever,  only  it  is  a  delicate  plant  and  cannot  now  find 
the  proper  soil,  climate  and  care. 

Essays  on  Art,  1 


(In  a  library: )  We  feel  as  though  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  fortune,  put  out  to  interest  quietly  and  bringing 
in  untold  wealth. 

Annals,  1801 


God  bless  print,  copper-plate  and  every  method  of 
reproduction  that  preserves  anything  good  when  once 
it  has  been  produced. 

To  Zelter,  1816 


The  case  of  the  creative  artist  as  well  as  that  of  the 
artisan  shows  us  that  man  can  least  of  all  keep  for 
his  own  what  most  belongs  to  him.  His  works  leave 
him,  as  the  nestlings  leave  the  nest. 

Elective  Affinities 


“In  all  life,  all  action,  all  art,  craftsmanship  comes 
first,  and  craftsmanship  is  only  won  by  restraint. 
The  mastery  of  one  thing  gives  a  better  education 
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than  half-hearted  attempts  at  a  hundred.  Where  I 
am  sending  you,  all  the  activities  of  man  are  kept 
distinct;  the  pupils  tested  at  every  stage  and  thus 
we  find  out  what  his  nature  is  aiming  at,  even  if  he 
is  constantly  altering,  distracted  by  all  his  wishes. 
Wise  men  let  the  boy  discover,  as  it  were  by  chance, 
what  he  is  really  suited  for.  They  shorten  the  round¬ 
about  paths  on  which  a  man  loses  sight  too  easily  of 
his  real  vocation.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  W anderings 


“The  artisan  seems  to  me  the  happiest  of  men ;  what 
he  has  to  do  is  clear,  what  he  can  produce  is  settled ; 
he  knows  what  is  expected  of  him,  he  works  without 
thinking,  without  haste  or  strain,  but  carefully  and 
lovingly,  as  the  bird  builds  her  nest  or  the  bees  their 
hive.  He  is  but  a  degree  higher  than  the  animals,  and 
yet  wholly  human.  How  I  envy  the  potter  at  his 
wheel,  the  carpenter  at  his  bench!” 

Wert  her 


Woodcutters. 

Make  way,  make  way 
For  our  work  and  our  play  ! 

We  hew  down  the  trees, 

They  crash  as  we  smite  them, 
They  fall  as  we  please, 

And  the  trunks,  as  we  drag  them 
Jostle  and  jar! 

We  ask  your  praises 
For  all  that  we  are. 

If  no  yokels  there  were 
At  work  on  the  land, 

You  wouldn’t  be  here, 

So  fine  and  so  grand. 
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Whatever  your  wit, 

You  would  all  of  you  freeze 
If  we  did  not  please 
To  sweat  for  it. 

Faust,  2 

The  only  counterpoise  to  luxury  is  to  be  found  in 
true  art  and  a  true  feeling  for  art,  while  the  death  of 
art  is  prepared  by  the  triumph  of  machinery,  elab¬ 
orate  craftsmanship  and  manufacturing  skill. 

Essays  on  Art,  1 


There  are  two  periods  in  world-history,  sometimes 
successive,  sometimes  simultaneous,  sometimes  dis¬ 
tinct,  sometimes  interwoven  inextricably  with  the 
destinies  of  individuals  and  nations. 

In  the  one  period  men,  as  individuals,  develop 
freely  side  by  side;  it  is  a  time  of  growth,  peace, 
progress,  art,  science,  kindliness,  reason.  Everything 
is  done  for  the  mind,  leading  at  its  best  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  a  great  society,  though  only  to  break  down 
at  last  in  party  struggles  and  anarchy. 

The  second  period  is  the  period  of  consumption, 
conquest,  luxury,  technical  skill,  accumulation  of 
facts,  common-sense.  Everything  is  done  for  the  body, 
and  this,  at  the  best  and  highest,  means  stability 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  delight.  But  it  easily 
degenerates  into  selfishness  and  tyranny,  though  the 
tyrant  need  not,  assuredly,  be  any  one  person ;  there 
is  a  tyranny  of  the  masses  heavier  and  more  brutal 
than  any  other. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


We  might  almost  say  that  technical  perfection  ex¬ 
cludes  art  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  comfort 
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and  enjoyment  of  life;  it  all  comes  to  depend  on 
mathematical  calculation. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


He  who  does  not  know  the  mechanical  side  of  a 
craft  cannot  judge  it ;  no  one  can  master  the  master, 
and  only  the  master  masters  the  apprentice. 

To  Riemer,  1803 


VIII 


POLITICS  AND  POWER 


The  word  liberty  has  such  a  splendid  sound,  we  could 
not  do  without  it,  even  if  it  named  an  error. 

Poetry  and  Truth 


If  a  poet  would  influence  politics,  he  must  join  a 
party,  and  then  he  is  lost  as  a  poet;  good-bye  to  his 
free  spirit  and  his  open  mind!  He  must  pull  over  his 
eyes  the  cap  of  bigotry  and  hatred. 

The  poet  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  will  love  his 
native  land,  but  the  native  land  of  his  genius  lies 
in  the  world  of  goodness,  greatness  and  beauty,  a 
country  without  frontiers  or  boundaries,  ready  for 
him  to  seize  and  shape  wherever  he  finds  it.  His 
gaze  is  like  the  eagle’s,  poised  far  above  the  lands, 
pouncing  on  the  hare  whether  it  cowers  in  Saxony 
or  in  Prussia. 

Then,  what  does  it  really  mean  “to  love  one’s 
country,  to  be  a  patriot”?  What  better  could  a  poet 
do  all  his  life  than  try  to  combat  pernicious  preju¬ 
dice,  open  the  narrow  heart  and  enlighten  the  spirit 
of  his  people,  purifying  their  taste  and  ennobling 
their  thought?  What  work  for  him  could  be  more 
patriotic?  To  set  him  those  unfitting  and  thankless 
tasks  would  be  as  bad  as  expecting  the  colonel  of  a 
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regiment  to  entangle  himself  in  politics  and  neglect 
his  own  profession.  .  .  . 

I  hate  all  forms  of  muddling  like  sin,  but  especially 
muddling  in  state  affairs,  which  means  disaster  for 
thousands  and  millions. 

To  Eckermann,  1832 


“Why,  they  are  forming  a  party,  a  perfectly  mon¬ 
strous  proceeding! 

Our  party,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing.” 

The  Four  Seasons 


World-order — last  night  I  thought  it  out, 

And  all  its  forms,  I  worked  them  out. 

A  fine  dictator  when  war’s  the  job, 

And  a  wise  monarch  when  it  ends 
In  victory.  If  only  his  friends 
Did  not  share  in  his  majesty! 

But  here,  as  I  hoped  this  for  the  crown 
In  burst  the  mob !  They  turned  my  whole  plan  upside 
down, 

And  I  lost  the  thread.  All  went  awry. 

Something  God  meant  to  teach  me  thereby, 

And  what?  Why,  just  that  none  of  us 
Can  rule  himself  for  very  long. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 

“Are  we  not  bound  to  deceive  them,  the  People? 
Just  look  at  their  doings, 

Savages!”  Savage  is  every  creature  you  grossly  de¬ 
ceive  ; 

Treat  them  like  men,  be  human!  At  last  you  will 
make  them  humane. 
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Every  virtue  employs  force,  and  every  idea  that 
dawns  on  the  world  is  tyrannical  at  first. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


It  is  not  so  hard  to  submit,  but  very  hard  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  those  who  come  after  us.  We  place 
antiquity  on  a  pinnacle,  not  the  new  generation. 
Only  a  father  can  look  on  his  son’s  talent  without 
envy. 

To  Riemer,  1809 


Constitutions?  Of  course!  Most  deeply  do  we  desire 
them. 

Only  you  chatterers  bring  us  no  help  at  all  in  the 
building. 

Reminders  ( written  with  SchiUer) 


Politicians,  like  sick  men,  toss  from  side  to  side  in 
the  hopes  of  reaching  comfort  at  last. 

To  Muller,  1825 


At  first  every  State  is  aristocratic,  but  it  can  only 
grow  through  the  masses  whom  the  aristocrats  keep 
off  and  keep  down,  till  they  obtain  equal  rights. 
From  that  moment,  there  is  a  demand  for  monarchy, 
which  is  bound  to  come,  and  after  this  there  may 
be  any  and  every  oscillation.  ...  All  three  forms — 
aristocracy,  democracy,  monarchy — suffer  from  the 
spirit  of  change  which  plays  with  the  great  and 
good,  as  with  the  small  and  worthless,  to  build  our 
ever-altering  world. 


To  Niebuhr,  1812 
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Legislation  may  be  as  sensible  as  you  like,  it  will 
be  of  no  use  to  a  State  that  has  not  the  power  to 
enforce  it. 

The  German  Emigrants 


Great,  happy,  serene  characters  are  formed  in  a 
republic.  If  it  becomes  an  aristocracy,  it  produces 
upright,  efficient,  excellent  men,  equally  admirable 
in  commanding  and  obeying.  If  it  sinks  into  an¬ 
archy,  then  at  once  there  come  to  the  fore  daring, 
reckless,  unscrupulous  characters  who  rely  on  brute 
force  and  fling  moderation  to  the  winds.  A  dictator¬ 
ship  produces  remarkable  personalities ;  the  qualities 
needed  in  the  service  of  a  dictator,  shrewdness,  steadi¬ 
ness,  insight,  the  power  to  act  and  act  strongly, 
to  make  decisions  and  keep  to  them,  these  develop 
in  capable  men,  advance  them  to  the  first  offices  in 
the  State  and  train  them  to  be  rulers. 

Notes  to  the  Divan 


Dictators,  friend,  it  must  be  confessed, 

You’ll  never  banish  them,  never! 

And  I  like  to  talk  to  tyrants  best, 

They  are  so  uncommonly  clever! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Yes,  every  man  who  rebels  and  refuses  to  submit, 
is  in  so  far  immoral,  for  submission  is  the  essence 
of  morality. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


They  stab  the  tyrant,  but  forget 
They’ve  a  lot  still  to  lose  when  they  out  him. 
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They  wouldn’t  let  Caesar  rule  the  realm 
But  they  couldn’t  rule  it  without  him. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


When  are  men  most  useless,  would  you  say? 
When  they  can’t  command  and  can’t  obey. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


To  serve!  O,  that  they’ll  never  do! 

And  yet  they  want  good  service  too. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


All  of  them  claim  to  be  masters, 

Not  one  can  master  himself. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


If  the  people  are  neither  to  think  nor  to  sing 
You  should  make  their  life  a  cheerful  thing. 

But  if  you’d  really  do  them  good 
You  should  guard  them  and  shear  them,  that 
you  should! 

The  Prince’s  Guide 


To  a  great  and  mighty  man  nothing  appears  more 
ridiculous  than  a  small,  feeble  person  who,  in  the 
darkness  of  his  own  conceit,  ignorant  of  his  weak¬ 
nesses  and  limitations,  fancies  himself  the  equal  of 
anybody.  Can  you  expect  the  grande  nation,  fortune’s 
favourite  up  till  now,  to  be  less  proud  and  arrogant 
than  any  other  royal  conqueror? 

The  German  Emigrants 
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The  daimonic  power  is  most  terrible  when  it  domi¬ 
nates  a  man.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  watched 
such  men  more  than  once,  sometimes  from  a  distance, 
sometimes  at  close  quarters.  They  are  not  always 
the  men  most  remarkable  for  talent  and  intelligence, 
they  rarely  attract  us  by  their  goodness  of  heart; 
but  a  tremendous  force  goes  out  from  them,  they 
have  an  immense  influence  over  all  creatures,  even 
over  the  elements — and  who  can  say  how  far  their 
power  reaches?  All  the  moral  forces  together  can  do 
nothing  against  them;  in  vain  the  better  part  of 
mankind  suspects  them  of  being  dupes  or  charlatans, 
they  draw  the  masses  after  them.  Rarely  or  never  do 
they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and  they  can  be 
conquered  by  nothing  but  the  universe  itself  which 
they  defy.  Such  thoughts  as  these  may  have  led  to 
the  dark  but  great  saying:  “Nemo  contra  deus  nisi 
deus  ipse  ” 

Poetry  and  Truth 


Whoever  wants  to  do  something  for  the  world  must 
keep  clear  of  it. 

To  Muller,  1820 


Kings  want  the  good  of  the  people,  and  demagogues 
too,  we  are  told. 

Alas,  they  are  all  of  them  men,  and  nothing  but  men, 
like  ourselves! 

The  masses,  we  know,  can  never  decide  for  themselves 
what  they  want. 

If  there  is  one  who  can  choose  for  us  all,  let  him 
come,  let  him  show  it! 
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The  People  weigh  on  me, 

You  never  know  what  they’ll  choose. 

Because  they  hate  a  Prince 
They  fancy  they’re  some  use. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


We  only  want  power  because  we  are  human,  and 
power  really  means  to  be  active  in  our  own  way 
unimpeded  and  enjoy  our  own  life.  Rough  men  try 
to  get  this  through  force,  cultured  men  through 
freedom. 

Worthy  Women 


A  God  can  only  be  countered  by  a  God.  We  cannot 
expect  one  power  to  limit  itself,  only  another  power 
can  limit  it.  No  particular,  determinate  being  can 
do  this  for  itself;  only  the  Whole,  never  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  can  limit  itself. 

To  Riemer,  1809 


None  can  wear  the  finest  crown 
Or  win  the  fairest  rose 
Unless  beforehand  he  has  known 
A  proper  hail  of  blows. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


If  the  daws  are  not  to  scream  about  you, 

The  top  of  the  tower  must  do  without  you. 

Gentle  Reminders,  5 


When  there  can  be  no  question  of  attaining  the  best, 
but  only  of  avoiding  the  worst,  we  are  caught  in  a 
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maze  of  doubts  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  reso¬ 
lution  and  action. 

Notes  for  the  Day  and  the  Year,  1802 


We  sometimes  forget  that  a  daring  undertaking  must 
also  be  carried  out  with  daring;  ordinary  measures 
lead  to  nothing  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Notes  for  the  Day  and  the  Year,  1803 


“Mittler  was  always  insisting  that  in  the  education 
of  children  and  the  government  of  nations  nothing 
could  be  more  barbarous  or  less  to  the  point  than 
prohibition.  Man,  he  was  wont  to  say,  is  naturally 
active,  and  if  we  understand  how  to  lead  him,  he 
will  at  once  begin  to  work.  I,  personally,  prefer  to 
put  up  with  faults  and  weaknesses  in  my  circle  till 
I  can  find  the  virtues  which  correct  them  rather 
than  get  rid  of  the  faults  without  putting  anything 
in  their  place.  Man  likes  to  do  the  right  thing  if  he 
is  given  the  opportunity;  he  does  it  just  to  have 
something  to  do  and  does  not  think  any  more  about 
it  than  about  the  silly  things  he  takes  up  out  of  sheer 
idleness  and  boredom.” 

Elective  Affinities 

He  who  enters  public  life  without  misgiving  is  sure 
of  disappointment,  for  even  if  he  does  not  rate  his 
own  ability  too  high,  he  certainly  rates  it  high  and 
thinks  he  need  make  no  conditions,  whereas  the  world 
only  accepts  us  on  condition. 

Poetry  and  Truth 

Arbitrary  laws  and  punishments  are  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble.  There  will  be  no  conflict  in  a  country 
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where  the  prince  is  accessible  to  all,  class-hatred  un¬ 
known  and  everyone  free  to  do  his  proper  work. 

The  Citizen-General 


A  prince  or  a  great  lord  is  never  worse  informed  than 
when  he  tries  to  get  the  information  himself. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


A  prince  must  go  straight  ahead  and  take  no  notice 
of  conspiracies. 

To  Muller,  1823 


If  I  were  a  prince,  I  would  never  choose  for  high 
office  men  who  had  worked  themselves  up  through 
family  influence  or  long  service.  I  would  have  young 
men!  But  they  would  have  to  know  their  job,  be 
clear-sighted  and  determined  fellows,  as  well  as  men 
of  good  will  and  fine  character.  .  .  .  “The  tools  to 
him  who  can  use  them!”  was  a  well-known  adage  of 
Napoleon’s. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


Whenever  kings  have  come  together 
The  world  has  found  it  heavy  weather. 

God,  the  Heart  and  the  World 


An  aristocrat  among  hounds  will  snarl  at  beggars, 
but  then 

Your  true  democratic  lurcher  snaps  at  silk-stockinged 
men. 

Venetian  Epigrams 
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Two  ways  there  are,  remember,  for  the  words  of 
wisdom  in  season; 

One  to  the  people,  public,  one  to  the  princes,  private. 

The  Seasons,  about  1769 


“D’you  call  that  grandeur?  It’s  mere  display!” 

So  you  say! 

Go  to  the  devil  with  what  you  say! 

Who  has  the  power 
Has  the  right  to  flower. 

About  1815 


Like  to  the  anvil  this  land  and  like  to  the  hammer 
the  ruler, 

While  the  poor  folk  are  the  tin,  crumpled  and  crushed 
in  the  middle. 

Alas  for  the  hapless  tin!  Capricious  the  blows  fall, 
clumsy: 

Smitten  it  lies,  and  the  kettle  a-making  never  is  made. 

Venetian  Epigrams 


Yet  I  will  be  master.  Only  he  who  denies  himself  is 
fit  to  rule  or  can  rule. 

Diary,  1780 


He  may  make  himself  lord,  if  he  likes,  the  man  who 
knows  his  advantage. 

But  the  one  we’d  choose  for  ourselves  is  the  man 
who’d  know  what  was  ours. 
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How  keep  our  folk  in  proper  trim? 

When  peace  is  here  ' 

Let  each  of  them  sweep  his  own  doorstep  clear 

And  in  war  and  defeat 

Let  him  manage  to  treat 

With  the  soldiers  quartered  on  him. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


When  you  think  of  the  nation 
And  vote  for  its  sake, 

Watch  the  friends  you  estrange 
And  the  new  friends  you  make. 

National  Assembly 


The  King. 

Dear,  noble  child,  you  think  the  people  count 
And  so  they  do:  I’ll  never  blame  that  thought. 
But  there  are  some,  the  few,  who  count  for  more, 
The  few  born  leaders,  fit  to  lead  this  people, 

To  act  on  them,  to  train  them,  govern  them. 

T he  Natural  Daughter 


Clutch  not  what  flits  away  so  fast! 

Vainly  you  seek  for  counsel  there: 

Valour  alone  gives  life  unto  the  past 
Making  it  deathless  in  a  lovely  deed. 

So  may  life  grow  from  strength  to  strength, 
From  flower  to  fruit,  from  fruit  to  seed: 
Only  the  lasting  thought  at  length 
Can  teach  men  lastingness  indeed. 

Thus  the  great  quest  for  our  abiding  city 
With  joy  shall  find  its  answer  sure; 
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Seeing  enduringness  in  earthly  living 
Promises  life  that  shall  endure. 

The  Mason’s  Lodge 


When  there  were  still  monarchs,  there  were  gods, 
too.  When  the  people  came  into  power,  personal 
dignity  died ;  only  the  dignity  of  office  was  left.  And 
so  the  gods  began  to  fade.  They  had  to  put  up  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  treated  no  better  than  men; 
the  gospel  of  equality  had  reached  the  sky. 

To  Riemer,  about  1810 


Man  cannot  get  far  alone,  that  is  why  he  likes  to 
join  a  party;  there  he  finds,  if  not  peace,  at  least 
calm  and  security. 

Principles  of  Natural  Science 


O  blessed  freedom  of  the  Press! 

It  fills  us  full  of  glee, 

Beating  its  way  from  Fair  to  Fair 
In  a  glorious  jubilee. 

Come,  print  and  publish  all  one  knows, 

And  go  on  gladly  thus — 

Only, — let  nobody  blow  his  nose 
Unless  he  think  like  us. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


The  true  Liberal  endeavours  to  do  as  much  good  as 
he  can  with  the  means  he  has,  but  he  is  careful  to 
go  step  by  step  in  his  reforms  of  inevitable  abuses, 
so  as  not  to  spoil  what  good  there  is  by  the  use  of 
force.  He  is  content  in  this  imperfect  world  with 
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the  good,  till  time  and  circumstance  allow  him  to 
attain  the  better. 

To  Soret,  1830 

Who’ll  make  head  against  the  mob? 

Not  I !  I  leave  them  to  their  job. 

They  waver  and  wobble  and  wax  and  wane 
Till  they’re  a  unity  once  again. 

Gentle  Reminders,  1 

“Should  one  deceive  the  people?” 

I  answer:  Certainly  not! 

But  if  you’re  determined  to  stuff  them  with  lies 
See  that  your  stuff  is  hot! 

Lies  or  Deceit? 


“What?”  he  cried, — “Not  yet  have  our  sorrows 
taught  us  forbearance, 

Trained  us  to  yield  to  each  other,  though  each  can 
choose  not  his  calling? 

Little,  I  know,  will  he  yield,  the  man  who  is  lucky! 
But  suffering, 

Suffering  surely  should  teach  us  at  last  not  to  haggle 
with  brothers! 

Grudge  not  each  other  a  footing  on  foreign  soil,  share 
together 

All  that  we  have  and  so  win  a  right  to  help  and  to 
mercy.” 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 


Ah,  in  the  happier  days  when  the  life  of  the  nation  is 
simple, 

Earth  still  feeding  her  folk  from  the  store  of  her 
widespread  treasure, 
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Ever  renewing  by  year  and  by  month  the  gifts  that 
they  long  for, 

All  goes  on  of  itself  and  each  for  himself  is  the  wisest, 

Yea,  and  the  best,  and  thus  they  all  are  at  peace 
together ; 

Even  the  ablest  of  men  is  reckoned  no  more  than 
another, 

The  wheel  still  turns  of  itself.  But  once  the  old  order 
is  broken, 

Once  disaster  has  shattered  the  building,  swept 
through  the  garden, 

Ravaged  the  fields  and  driven  out  man  and  wife 
from  the  homestead, 

Dragged  them  through  desolate  places,  through 
nights  and  days  of  endurance, 

Ah,  it  is  then  that  we  search  for  the  man  of  true 
understanding, 

Then  that  the  words  of  his  wisdom  are  spoken  no 
longer  to  deaf  ears! 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 


An  educationalist  must  understand  childhood,  not 
merely  the  child;  law-givers  and  rulers  must  under¬ 
stand  the  soul  of  the  people,  not  the  populace.  The 
soul  of  the  people  is  unchanging,  its  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Reason,  constant,  pure  and  true;  the  populace 
never  knows  what  it  wants,  it  wants  so  much.  In 
this  sense  a  few  can  and  should  express  the  General 
Will  of  the  People  which  the  populace  never  expresses, 
but  which  the  man  of  intellect  hears,  and  the  wise 
man  knows  how  to  satisfy,  and  the  good  man  satisfies 
gladly. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 

To  stay  or  go,  to  go  or  stay, 

All’s  one  to  the  man  of  worth; 
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Wherever  we  work  at  a  thing  of  use, 

There’s  the  best  land, on  earth. 

Lead!  We’ll  follow,  glad  and  gay; 

He  will  conquer  who’ll  obey. 

Make  our  country  safe,  you  said. 

Shout  for  the  Leader!  And  the  led! 

Powers,  burdens,  you  apportion 
So  no  man  should  suffer  wrong: 

Rest  and  honour  for  the  elders, 

Work  and  a  wife  for  him  who’s  young. 

Trust  answering  trust  shall  be  the  warden, 
Build  the  house,  direct  the  labour, 

Guard  the  court  and  hedge  the  garden, 

Win  the  trust  too  of  the  neighbour. 

Where  we  linger  on  the  highroad 
In  the  new  trim  hostelry, 

Where  broad  acres  are  flung  open 
For  the  stranger,  full  and  free, 

Thither  let  us  go  together, 

All  together,  steadily! 

To  our  country  far  ahead! 

Shout  for  the  Leader!  Shout  for  the  led! 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


Alba. 

Freedom?  A  fine  word  for  him  who  understands 
it.  What  kind  of  freedom  do  they  want?  What  is  the 
freedom  of  the  freest? — To  do  what  is  right! — and 
the  King  will  not  hinder  them  in  that.  But  no!  They 
do  not  believe  they  are  free  unless  they  can  harm 
themselves  and  others.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
resign  than  to  rule  such  a  people?  The  citizens  never 
think  of  the  enemy,  because  they  think  of  nothing 
but  their  own  petty  concerns;  when  the  enemy  at- 
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tacks  and  the  King  wants  help,  then  they  begin  to 
quarrel  and  thus  they  join  the  foe.  Far  better  to 
suppress  them  and  treat  them  like  children,  leading 
them  like  children  to  what  is  best  for  them.  Believe 
me,  the  people  never  grows  old,  never  grows  wise, 
it  is  childish  to  the  end. 

Egmont. 

How  rarely  does  a  king  attain  discretion!  Surely 
the  many  should  depend  on  many  rather  than  on 
one?  Nor  is  it  even  on  one,  it  is  on  his  chosen  few, 
the  servants  who  wither  under  their  master’s  eye. 
They,  I  suppose,  they  alone  have  the  right  to  be  wise. 

Alba. 

Perhaps  just  because  they  are  not  left  to  stand 
alone. 

Egmont. 

And  that  is  why  they  will  not  let  anyone  else  stand 
alone  either.  Do  what  you  like,  I  have  answered  your 
question  and  I  say  again:  Impossible,  it  cannot  be 
done!  I  know  my  compatriots.  They  are  real  men, 
worthy  of  God’s  earth,  every  one  a  whole  man  in 
himself,  a  little  king,  resolute,  active,  capable,  true, 
faithful  to  the  old  traditions.  It  is  hard  to  win  their 
confidence,  easy  to  keep  it.  These  men  are  staunch 
and  loyal!  You  can  press  them  hard,  you  can  never 
suppress  them. 

Egmont 


The  Treasurer. 

And  in  your  realm,  Sir,  far  and  wide 
What’s  happening  now  to  Property? 
Upstarts  we  find  wherever  we  go. 
They’re  independent,  so  they  say, 
We  must  look  on  and  let  them  bide. 
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We’ve  given  so  many  rights  away, 

There’s  nothing  left  we  have  a  right  to. 

As  for  the  parties,  who  can  trust  them? 
They  may  praise  or  they  may  blame, 

Love  and  hate  have  grown  the  same. 

Faust,  2 


The  Old  General. 

Don’t  trust  the  people!  Serve  them  as  you  may, 
They’re  just  like  women.  Youth  will  win  the  day. 

Faust,  2 


An  epoch  which  frees  our  minds  will  open  out  vast 
perspectives,  and  in  that  vastness  we  recognize 
greatness  easily  and  find  it  easier  to  surmount  one 
of  the  worst  obstacles  to  human  achievement.  This 
lies  in  the  fact  that  while  men  may  agree  about  the 
aims,  they  differ  about  the  means.  Real  greatness 
lifts  us  out  of  ourselves  and  shines  on  our  path  like 
a  star ;  but  when  we  choose  our  means,  we  are  forced 
back  into  ourselves  and  each  one  of  us  is  again  only 
what  he  was  before  and  feels  as  lonely  as  though  he 
had  never  taken  part  in  the  whole. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


Unity. 

The  Spirit  making  all  the  worlds 
Speaks  through  my  lips  to  those  he  loves, 
“From  the  huge  dangers  threatening  us 
Only  united  strength  can  save.” 

It  sounds  so  simple,  what  I  came  to  teach, 

Yet  almost  more  than  man  can  reach: — 

A  great  will  that  knows  how  to  yield. 

The  Awakening  of  Epimenides 
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Certain  republics  I’ve  known,  and  they  are  the  best 
of  the  lot, 

Who  don’t  make  the  government  easy,  no,  most 
certainly  not ! 

The  Four  Seasons 


“If  society  as  a  whole  holds  personal  property  sacred, 
how  much  more  sacred  must  the  individual  feel  it! 
Custom,  early  impressions,  reverence  for  his  ances¬ 
tors,  dislike  of  his  neighbour — these  and  a  hundred 
similar  factors  make  the  man  of  property  stiff  and 
averse  to  all  change.  The  more  deeply-rooted  these 
factors,  the  more  complicated  and  specialized  the 
circumstances,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  carry  out 
general  measures  that  would  benefit  both  the  whole 
and  the  individual,  even  though  they  deprived  him 
of  some  possessions.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


The  time  is  great  and  the  crisis,  true,  but  the  men 
are  small. 

Reminders  ( written  with  Schiller) 


The  masses,  the  great  majority,  are  bound  to  be 
absurd  and  wrong-headed,  for  they  are  lazy,  and 
error  is  much  easier  than  truth.  Truth  must  be 
earnestly  sought  for,  unflinchingly  faced  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  applied,  but  error  flatters  slackness,  laziness, 
foolishness;  it  is  like  a  varnish,  easy  to  spread  over 
everything. 


To  Muller,  1829 
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They’ll  go  on  prating  and  voting,  it’s  plain, 

Until  we  get  the  Cossacks  again 
Who  set  us  free  from  tyranny 
And  now  must  free  us  from  liberty. 

Gentle  Reminders,  8 


Just  try  the  people,  populist! 

If  it’s  left  for  them  to  decide, 

Aristides  and  Wellington 
Will  both  be  set  aside 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


Through  all  the  crazy  ravings  of  the  press  I  am  like 
a  man  who  learns  to  sleep  in  a  mill — I  don’t  hear 
them,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  them. 

To  Zelter,  1817 


Men  will  not  thank  you  if  you  give  them  nobler 
needs,  a  higher  idea  of  themselves,  making  them 
realize  the  greatness  in  a  splendid  life.  But  if  you  tell 
them  fairy-tales  and  lies  and  help  them  to  grow  worse 
from  day  to  day,  you  will  be  a  man  after  their  own 
hearts;  that  is  why  so  much  that  is  worthless  finds 
favour  nowadays. 

Travels  in  Italy 


The  masses  want  to  be  hookwinked,  and  we  are 
wrong  if  we  don’t  do  it  for  them. 

To  Muller,  1830 


Unfairness  and  injustice  are  all  in  the  order  of  the 
day;  how  can  one  expect  warring  parties  to  spare 
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each  other  ?  How  can  old-time  virtues  be  appreciated 
when  the  one  object  is  to  spread  current  failings? 
.  .  .  My  maxim  is  to  spare  oneself  where  nothing 
else  is  spared,  and,  like  Diogenes,  to  roll  one’s  tub 
in  the  general  confusion. 

To  A.  Brentano,  1818 


The  easiest  way  to  forgive  the  world  for  its  perversity 
is  to  study  the  perversities  of  former  times. 

To  Klinger,  1818 


An  editor  who  thinks  clearly  and  is  honest  and  patri¬ 
otic  can  easily  judge  an  article  if  he  asks  himself 
whether  it  will  spread  good-will  or  mistrust.  Good¬ 
will  is  always  desirable,  now  and  for  the  future, 
mistrust  always  to  be  rejected.  It  is  a  negative  force, 
hindering,  in  every  possible  case,  all  genuine  progress. 

To  Frommann,  1831 


America,  you’ve  better  luck 
Than  this  old  continent  of  ours; 

No  gloomy  cliffs,  no  ruined  towers, 

Your  heart  not  torn  in  the  bloom  of  life 
By  memories  outworn  and  useless  strife. 

Use  well  your  luck  to-day! 

And  if  your  sons  are  poets,  I  pray 
The  kindly  Power  that  gave  them 
From  knights  and  robbers  and  spectres  may 
save  them! 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


The  good  the  great  did 
I’ve  often  seen: 
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What  good  they’ll  do, 

Our  elected  sages, 

Who  can  declare  it? 

Only  the  ages 
Who’ll  have  to  bear  it. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


IX 
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Better  beg  than  borrow! 

Why  double 

The  toil  and  trouble? 

Let  one  take  trouble  honestly, 

And  t’other  give  gaily  and  eagerly! 

That’s  the  best 
Of  all  interest 
That  both  forget, 

In  or  out  of  debt! 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


I  crushed  a  spider  and  then  I  thought, 

Did  I  do  well  to  slay? 

God  gave  to  her,  as  he  gave  to  me, 

A  share  in  His  night  and  day. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


Do  you  really  think  that  your  tears  and  your  blessing 
count  for  nothing?  He  who  has,  may  not  give  his 
blessing,  he  must  give  money,  but  while  the  rich  and 
mighty  can  distribute  goods  and  offices,  the  poor 
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have  been  granted  the  power  of  blessing,  a  treasure 
which  the  fortunate  have  not  learnt  to  long  for. 

To  Krafft,  1778 


God  always  meets  Himself.  God  in  man  meets  Him¬ 
self  in  man.  Therefore  no  man  has  cause  to  count 
himself  lower  than  the  greatest.  If  the  greatest  man 
on  earth  fell  into  the  water  and  could  not  swim,  the 
meanest  yokel  could  pull  him  out  The  world  is  so 
divinely  made  that  every  one  of  us,  at  his  own  place 
and  in  his  own  time,  outweighs  everything  else. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


They  howl  at  you.  Sit  tight  and  let  them  howl  their 
best! 

They  only  want  your  place,  where  one  hears  the 
howling  at  rest. 

Reminders  ( written  with  Schiller) 


Adventures?  Why  do  I  use  that  silly  word?  There  is 
nothing  adventurous  about  the  tenderness  that  draws 
man  to  man.  Our  conventional  life,  the  false  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  these  are  the  monsters 
we  must  encounter,  and  yet  they  are  as  familiar  as 
uncles  and  aunts. 

From  Switzerland,  1780 


“I  look  on  this  lessening  of  my  income  as  an  expense 
which  gives  me  pleasure  because,  it  makes  life  easier 
for  others.  I  have  not  even  the  trouble  of  passing  on 
the  gift  myself,  and  so  it  all  comes  right  in  the  end.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 
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Alphonse. 

Only  the  man  who  knows  them  not  fears  men, 
And  he  who  will  not  meet  them  will  misknow  them. 

Tasso 

People  of  culture  and  those  who  work  for  the  culture 
of  others,  live  their  lives  quietly. 

To  Frau  von  Stein,  1807 

We  hear  many  complaints  about  the  growing  im¬ 
morality  of  our  times,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
anybody  who  wants  to  be  moral  should  not  be  so  all 
the  more  and  with  all  the  more  credit. 

To  Riemer,  1810 


I  have  often  noticed  that  people  who  are  otherwise 
reliable  have  no  conscience  at  all  about  troubling  a 
man  who  has  appointments  in  his  power.  They  want 
to  place  their  candidates  and  we  are  left  to  get  rid  of 
them  afterwards  as  best  we  can. 

To  Kirms,  1788 


Fame  is  a  splendid  tonic;  it  strengthens  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  mind  and  refreshes  the  heart;  the  faint  soul 
of  man  craves  for  it.  But  on  the  road  to  fame  we  soon 
learn  to  despise  it.  Public  opinion  defies  man  and 
blasphemes  the  gods,  praises  the  faults  we  blush  for 
and  scoffs  at  the  virtues  we  take  pride  in.  Believe 
me,  fame  can  wound  as  keenly  as  contempt. 

To  Stroganoff,  about  1828 


“How  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  decide  what  he  must 
sacrifice  in  order  to  conquer!  How  hard  to  desire  the 
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end  and  not  to  scorn  the  means!  Many  confuse  them, 
delight  in  the  means  and  lose  sight  of  the  end.  Every 
ill  is  to  be  cured  where  its  symptoms  appear  and 
nobody  tries  to  discover  the  cause.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  hard  to  take  counsel,  especially  with  the  crowd, 
which  may  be  quite  sensible  for  the  day  but  rarely 
sees  as  far  as  the  morrow.  And  if  one  man  wins  in  a 
joint  enterprise  while  another  loses,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  even  matters.” 

Elective  Affinities 


Do  your  job  and  do  it  well, 

Be  loyal  to  Order  and  Star; 

If  you  think  that  all  the  rest  are  fools, 

A  pedant  is  what  you  are! 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


Believe  me,  our  world  of  morals  and  of  politics  is 
undermined  as  deeply  with  subterranean  passages, 
cellars  and  sewers  as  any  great  city,  where  no  man 
asks  how  it  holds  together  or  what  is  the  state  of 
its  inhabitants.  Only  those  who  have  some  expert 
knowledge  understand  things  better  when  suddenly 
the  ground  collapses,  smoke  rises  from  the  abyss  and 
strange  voices  are  heard.  Believe  me,  what  is  beneath 
the  earth  is  quite  as  natural  as  what  is  above,  and  he 
who  cannot  summon  spirits  in  the  daytime  under 
the  open  sky  will  not  evoke  them  at  midnight  in  a 
vault. 

To  Lavater,  1791 


Who,  in  every  place,  is  proved  the  nobler  man? 

He  who  holds  the  balance  true,  whatever  else  he  plan. 

The  Four  Seasons 
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Who  comes  first  in  the  State?  The  stalwart  citizen; 
Be  the  form  what  it  will,  there’s  the  best  stuff  for  the 
men. 

The  Four  Seasons 


The  most  ridiculous  form  of  arrogance  is  to  count  on 
pleasing  everybody. 

To  Riemer,  about  1810 


To  live  and  work  means  to  form  and  join  a  party. 
We  can  blame  no  one  who  fights  for  a  place  and 
position  which  will  secure  his  existence  and  promise 
him  scope  in  the  future. 

Art  and  Antiquity 


Nature  takes  good  care  of  her  children;  the  least  of 
men  is  not  hampered  by  the  existence  of  the  best. 
“A  little  man  is  a  man  for  all  that.” 

Travels  in  Italy,  1 


You  mustn’t  be  one  of  a  guild,  my  friend, 

If  you  can’t  bear  burdens  without  end. 

What  the  guildsmen  hate  and  what  they  love 
So  must  you ;  you  must  approve 
All  they  know,  blame  all  they  don’t, 

Always  further  use  and  wont, 

And  all  that’s  new  you  must  delay. 

Then,  perhaps,  they’ll  kindly  say 
You  may  go  quietly  on  your  way. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 


Everyone  wants  to  be  on  top 
As  this  bad  world  goes, 
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And  I’ll  let  a  man  be  insolent 
If  he  keeps  to  what  he  knows. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 

The  Baroness. 

O  you  men,  will  not  even  this  danger  which  drives 
you  to  take  shelter  under  one  roof  in  a  wretched  hut, 
teach  you  forbearance  towards  each  other?  Are  not 
these  tremendous  catastrophes  enough,  smiting  you 
and  yours  relentlessly?  Can  you  not  train  yourselves 
to  behave  moderately  and  equitably  towards  those 
who  do  not  really  want  to  harm  you  or  to  rob  you? 
Must  you  too  rage  and  destroy  as  blindly  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  as  a  world-war  or  a  thunderbolt? 

The  German  Emigrants 

The  Countess. 

I  used  not  to  worry  when  a  man  was  in  possession 
though  in  the  wrong.  Ah  well,  I  thought,  it  can’t  be 
helped,  he  who  has  the  goods  has  always  the  whip- 
hand.  But  since  I  have  seen  how  a  wrong  grows  from 
generation  to  generation,  how  noble  deeds  usually 
end  with  the  doer  and  only  injustice  is  inherited — 
since  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  human 
nature  can  be  mercilessly  oppressed  and  held  up  to 
scorn,  but  never  suppressed  and  destroyed,  I  have 
formed  the  firm  decision  never  to  commit  an  action 
which  seems  unjust  and  also  to  say  aloud  what  I  think 
of  such  actions  wherever  I  may  be,  in  my  own  circle, 
in  society,  at  court  and  in  public.  I  will  no  longer 
remain  silent  when  I  see  an  injustice,  I  will  not  endure 
pettiness,  great  though  it  may  appear,  even  though 
people  may  call  me  by  the  hateful  name  of  democrat! 

The  Councillor. 

That  is  splendid,  Countess,  and  I  am  happy  to  find 
you  just  as  you  were  when  I  took  leave  of  you,  only 
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still  more  advanced.  You  were  a  pupil  of  the  great 
men  whose  writings  gave  us  liberty,  and  now  you 
are  a  disciple  of  those  great  events  which  give  us  a 
living  idea  of  what  a  good  citizen  should  wish  for 
and  what  he  should  despise.  It  suits  you  well  to 
oppose  your  own  class.  Our  own  class  is  the  only  one 
we  can  judge  and  criticize.  Every  criticism  of  those 
above  us  or  below  us  is  tainted  with  prejudice  and 
pettiness;  we  can  only  be  judged  by  our  peers.  But 
just  because  I  am  a  commoner  and  mean  to  remain 
a  commoner,  because  I  admit  the  weight  which  the 
higher  ranks  carry  in  the  commonwealth  and  have 
reason  to  set  store  by  it,  I  will  never  be  reconciled 
with  the  small,  envious  grudges,  the  blind  hatred  that 
comes  from  narrow  selfishness,  fighting  arrogance 
with  arrogance,  opposing  formalism  with  formulas, 
and  without  any  reality  of  its  own,  because  it  sees 
only  display  where  it  might  see  lasting  good.  Really 
and  truly!  If  all  the  advantages  such  as  health, 
beauty,  wealth,  intelligence  and  talent  are  to  be 
counted,  why  should  I  not  count  it  an  advantage  that 
I  am  descended  from  brave  and  well-known  forbears? 
This  I  will  profess  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice,  even  if 
it  bring  me  the  hateful  sobriquet  of  aristocrat! 

The  Rebels 


“What  sort  of  souls  have  these  people  who  are  given 
up  to  social  ceremonies,  who  plan  and  plot  year  in 
year  out  for  one  step  upward  in  precedence?  It  is  not 
as  though  they  had  nothing  else  to  do:  no,  they  are 
overburdened  with  work,  just  because  they  are  kept 
from  doing  the  really  important  things  by  their  petty 
grievances.  The  fools,  they  do  not  see  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  place  a  man  takes  and  that  he  who 
takes  the  first  place  rarely  plays  the  first  part.  How 
many  kings  are  ruled  by  their  ministers,  how  many 
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ministers  by  their  secretaries?  Who  comes  first  then? 
The  man,  I  should  say,  who  can  see  through  the  rest 
and  is  powerful  or  crafty  enough  to  use  their  strength 
and  their  passions  to  further  his  own  plans.” 

Wert  her 


Too  high  out  of  reach  is  the  best, 

We  envy  our  peers  alone; 

Who  counts  himself  peer  of  all  the  rest, 

His  envy’s  the  meanest  known. 

Equality 


“As  for  rank,  you  know  how  I  have  always  felt  about 
it.  Some  people  suffer  terribly  under  this  outer  in¬ 
equality  and  cannot  get  over  the  discord.  I  do  not 
want  to  convince  anybody,  but  I  must  act  according 
to  my  own  convictions.  I  do  not  dream  of  setting 
an  example,  although  I  follow  examples.  What 
distresses  me  is  inner  discord;  a  pitcher  too  small 
for  its  contents,  much  pomp  and  little  pleasure, 
riches  coupled  with  avarice,  a  noble  name  with  a 
coarse  nature,  youth  with  pedantry,  need  with 
ceremony;  things  such  as  these  could  destroy  my 
happiness,  whatever  the  world  thought  of  them.” 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


Kingly  beggars  I  have  seen, 

Called  artists  and  philosophers; 

But  this  I’ll  say,  and  this  I  mean, 

None  pay  better  in  the  end. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


The  Philistine  does  not  only  deny  all  ways  of  life  but 
his  own,  he  also  wants  all  men  to  live  in  his  own  way. 
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He  walks,  he  has  walked  all  his  life.  Then  he  sees 
somebody  riding  in  a  carriage.  “What  tomfoolery  is 
this,”  he  cries,  “to  drive,  to  let  oneself  be  dragged 
along  by  horses?  Hasn’t  the  fellow  got  legs?  What 
are  legs  for,  except  to  walk  with?  If  we  were  meant 
to  drive,  God  wouldn’t  have  given  us  legs.  And  what 
is  there  to  admire  about  it?  If  I  sit  in  a  chair  and  put 
wheels  on  it  and  harness  horses  to  it,  I  can  drive  as 
well  as  another.  There  is  no  art  about  it!” 

To  Riemer,  1807 


Our  country  population  has  maintained  its  strength 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  furnish  us  with  good 
riders  and  save  us  from  total  degeneration  and 
ruin.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  storehouse  from  which  the 
sinking  powers  of  mankind  are  again  and  again 
renewed  and  refreshed.  But  visit  our  great  cities,  and 
you  will  feel  very  differently.  Go  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  with  another  Asmodeus  or  with  a  physician 
who  has  a  large  practice,  and  listen  to  the  stories  he 
will  whisper  in  your  ear.  You  will  be  astounded  and 
horrified  at  the  misery  and  disease  that  undermine 
human  life  and  torture  society. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


“I  tell  you,  my  child,  no  man  on  earth  deserves  more 
respect  than  a  surgeon.  The  theologian  frees  you  from 
the  sins  he  has  invented  himself ;  the  lawyer  wins 
your  law-suit  for  you  and  reduces  your  opponent, 
who  is  quite  as  right  as  you,  to  penury;  the  physician 
cures  you  of  one  ailment  and  gives  you  another  and 
you  can  never  tell  whether  he  has  done  you  good  or 
harm.  But  the  surgeon  frees  you  from  real  ill,  whether 
you  have  brought  it  on  yourself  or  not.  He  helps  you, 
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harms  nobody,  and  you  can  convince  yourself  that 
his  cure  has  succeeded.”- 

The  Rebels 


We  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  for  we  cannot  trust 
physicians  nor  yet  get  on  without  them 

To  Riemer,  1807 


What  a  world  of  splendour  science  contains,  what 
ever  increasing  riches  we  find  in  it!  How  many  men 
wiser,  greater,  nobler  than  ourselves  there  have  been 
in  the  world  and  yet  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  era 
and  think  that  we  alone  are  wise !  Why,  a  people  who 
can  boast  of  a  morning  paper,  a  fashion  magazine, 
an  independent  organ  with  readers  for  them  all,  is 
already  lost!  The  much-maligned  novel-reading  is  a 
hundred  times  better,  it  has  at  least  produced  a  wide, 
though  not  a  solid  culture. 

To  Muller,  1808 


Since  I  have  ceased  to  read  the  papers  I  feel  much 
better  and  my  mind  is  freer.  We  are  always  concern¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  what  others  do  and  postponing  our 
own  duties. 

To  Muller,  1800 


It  has  struck  me  as  very  strange  to  see  what  the 
public  in  a  great  city  is  really  like.  It  lives  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  whirl  of  getting  and  spending,  and  all  that 
we  call  atmosphere  can  neither  be  evoked  nor  com¬ 
municated.  All  amusements,  even  the  theatre,  are 
mere  distractions,  and  the  public  only  devours  novels 
and  newspapers  because  they  promise,  the  paper  al- 
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ways  and  the  novel  usually,  new  distractions  among 
the  old. 

To  Schiller,  1797 


I  follow  the  swift  flight  fearlessly, 

I  look  to  neither  side: 

If  anyone  thinks  quite  differently — 

Well,  the  world  is  wide. 

Gentle  Reminders,  6 


If  a  man  does  not  travel  for  a  great  object,  he  is  much 
better  off  at  home. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


The  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the  less  I  dare  to  hope 
that  mankind  will  ever  be  any  abler,  wiser  or  happier. 
Perhaps  among  the  million  worlds  in  the  universe 
there  is  one  which  can  boast  of  this. 

Travels  in  Italy 


Would  you  disturb  the  silent  joy  that’s  mine? 
Go,  leave  me  to  mv  jug  of  wine! 

One  learns  with  other  men,  I  own ; 

Rapture  comes  alone. 


Sino-German  Almanac 


X 


WAR  AND  REVOLUTION 


When  nations  quarrel 

And  scorn  each  other  and  blame — 

They  all  forget 

That  each  of  them  wants  the  same. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


War  is  really  a  disease;  the  blood  needed  for  health 
and  strength  goes  to  feed  a  monstrosity. 

To  Riemer,  1806 


He  could  find  no  consolation  in  the  thought  that  war, 
like  a  death  before  death,  makes  all  men  equal,  an¬ 
nuls  all  possessions  and  threatens  even  the  mightiest. 

The  Campaign  in  France 


When  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  go  to  my  dear 
Schlossberg  as  the  sun  rises  from  the  mist  .  .  .  and 
think  that  in  this  blessed,  peaceful  valley  only  the 
hearts  of  children  can  still  beat  without  anxiety, 
while  the  culture  of  centuries  and  the  safety  of  all  the 
inhabitants  is  already  threatened,  I  would  that  I 
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could  inspire  the  Titan  of  our  century  with  thoughts 
of  peace  and  convey  to  him  one-hundredth  part  of 
what  I  feel  every  morning  in  this  earthly  paradise. 

To  Hess,  1813 


“All  is  changing  now — it  seems  as  though  all  must  be 
parted — 

Laws  that  we  thought  fundamental  snap  in  the 
strongest  of  nations, 

Lands  break  away  from  their  lords,  friend  from 
friend,  and  lover  from  lover. 

You,  I  must  leave  you  here, — and  who  knows  when 
I  shall  find  you? 

Never,  perhaps!  Perhaps  we  have  talked  for  the  last 
time  together. 

Man  is  a  sojourner,  truly,  on  earth:  he  is  nought  but 
a  stranger; 

Now  he  is  more  so  than  ever — homeless,  his  treasures 
all  scattered! — 

Out  of  the  sacred  symbols  the  gold  and  silver  are 
melted: 

All  is  melting,  dissolving,  the  formed  world  breaking 
in  pieces, 

Back  to  Chaos  and  Night  wherein  the  new  forms 
must  be  fashioned.” 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 


“I’m  off  to  the  war!  Now  say, 

What  is  the  hero’s  way?” 

High-hearted  before  it’s  begun, 

And  merciful  when  it’s  won, 

And  kind  to  pretty  girls  everywhere; 

That’s  how  I’d  like  it  done. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 
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Louise. 

Then  it  is  not  a  moral  action  if  a  brave  man  saves 
others  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life? 

The  Old  Man. 

Not  in  my  way  of  putting  it.  I  should  call  it  a 
moral  action  if  a  timid  man  conquered  his  fear  to 
do  it. 

T he  German  Emigrants 


Nature  reacts  not  only  to  physical  disease,  but  also  to 
moral  weakness;  she  gives  us  greater  courage  when 
the  danger  increases.  War-heroes  could  tell  a  tale 
about  that. 

To  Lobe,  1820 


In  wartime  we  endure  brute  force  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  though  our  bodies  may  suffer  and  our  purses,  we 
ourselves  do  not  feel  humiliated.  Nobody  is  shamed 
by  force,  to  serve  the  times  is  not  a  dishonouring 
servitude;  we  grow  accustomed  to  suffer  from  friend 
and  foe  alike,  we  have  wishes,  but  no  opinions.  But 
in  times  of  peace  our  love  of  liberty  grows,  and  the 
freer  we  are,  the  freer  we  want  to  be.  We  cannot 
endure  anything  in  authority  over  us ;  we  do  not  want 
to  be  fettered,  we  want  no  one  to  be,  and  this  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  sometimes  morbid,  becomes  in  idealists  a 
passion  for  justice.  At  that  time  this  spirit  showed 
itself  everywhere,  and  precisely  where  only  a  few 
were  oppressed  the  majority  were  all  the  more  eager 
to  free  them  too  from  this  unintentional  tyranny. 
Thus  a  real  moral  conflict  arose,  individuals  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  good  intentions  led  to 
the  most  disastrous  results. 
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Mephistopheles. 

Now  nobody  can  hold  them  back, 

All  the  air's  ringing,  whack  on  whack, 

As  in  the  dear  old  glorious  days. 

Gauntlets  and  greaves  of  the  ancient  line 
Form  up  as  Guelf  and  Ghibelline, 

Once  more  at  their  old  ferocious  ways. 

Oh,  they’ve  inherited  the  trick! 

They  show  quite  well  they  mean  to  stick — 

No  compromise!  On  every  side 
The  madness  rages  far  and  wide, 

And,  as  at  every  devil’s  feast, 

Party  and  passion  do  their  best 
To  make  a  universal  hell. 

All  down  the  valley  runs  the  yell. 

Fury  and  terror,  shriek  and  panic, 

A  hullabaloo  that’s  quite  Satanic. 

Faust,  2 


Gentlemen  of  the  Bodyguard. 

What  right  have  you  to  enter  here, 
Rummaging  in  the  Emperor’s  gear? 

Seize-all. 

We  made  our  bodies  cheap  enough 
And  we’ve  a  right  to  share  the  stuff. 
Plundering  the  enemy’s  our  due: 
We’re  soldiers  just  the  same  as  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bodyguard. 

That’s  not  our  way:  it  isn’t  done. 

You  can’t  be  soldier  and  thief  in  one. 
The  men  who  draw  the  Emperor’s  pay 
Should  be  as  honest  as  the  day. 
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Seize-all. 

We  know  your  “honesty”:  its  name 
Is  “contribution.”  You’re  all  the  same; 

No  difference,  none,  in  any  grade. 

“Give!”  is  the  password  of  the  trade. 

Faust,  2 

Mephistopkeles. 

Two  ships  we  had  when  we  sailed  away, 
Twenty  we  bring  to  port  to-day. 

And  by  the  cargo  that  we’ve  won 
All  men  can  know  the  deeds  we’ve  done. 

On  the  open  sea  the  open  mind ! 

There  none  can  live  who  looks  behind: 

He  must  learn  to  follow  and  learn  to  grip, 
Tackle  his  fish  and  grapple  his  ship. 

And  once  he  has  made  himself  master  of  three, 
The  fourth  he  will  conquer  easily, 

And  the  fifth  will  find  him  ill  to  fight, 

For  everyone  knows  that  Might  is  Right. 

Not  “how”  but  “what”  is  all  one  asks: 

And  I’m  quite  familiar  with  seamen’s  tasks, 

For  war  and  trade  and  piracy 
Are  three  in  one  and  one  in  three, 

The  same  from  all  eternity. 

Faust,  2 

Thus  we  lived  between  order  and  disorder,  rescue 
and  ruin,  loot  and  payment,  and  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  war  is  fatal  to  character.  First  we  act  the 
daring  and  ruthless  conqueror,  then  the  angel  of 
peace  and  restoration;  we  grow  accustomed  to  hollow 
phrases  formed  to  inspire  hope  when  things  are 
desperate.  Hence  a  peculiar  kind  of  hypocrisy,  quite 
different  from  the  hypocrisy  of  parsons  and  courtiers. 

The  Campaign  in  France 
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It  is  obvious  that  what  we  call  the  elements  always 
follow  their  own  wild  way.  As  man  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  earth  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  maintain 
his  dominion,  he  must  be  prepared  to  resist  them  and 
always  be  on  guard.  But  separate  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  are  never  as  effective  as  a  general  law  against 
lawlessness;  and  here  Nature  has  shown  us  the  way 
gloriously  by  confronting  chaos  with  form.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  tremendous  opponents  against  which  we 
must  fight  for  ever;  we  can  only  overcome  them  in 
isolated  cases,  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
daring  and  self-assertion,  and  by  craft.  They  are,  so 
to  speak,  sheer  wilfulness,  Earth  is  continually  trying 
to  conquer  Water,  compel  it  to  be  solid,  compress  it 
within  her  own  bounds  as  soil,  rock  or  ice.  Water  is 
as  restless;  it  would  engulf  the  Earth,  which  it  re¬ 
signed  unwillingly,  once  more  in  the  abyss.  And 
Air,  which  should  float  round  us  gently  and  give  us 
life,  suddenly  storms  against  us  for  our  overthrow 
and  destruction.  Irresistibly,  Fire  seizes  on  all  it  can 
consume.  Thoughts  such  as  these  depress  us,  and  they 
are  roused  by  many  an  irreparable  disaster.  But  heart 
and  mind  are  uplifted  when  we  see  what  man  has 
done  to  arm  himself  and  resist,  even  turn  his  foe  into 
his  slave.  But  we  reach  our  highest  thought  when  we 
realize  that  Nature  herself  contains  the  laws  by  which 
these  lawless,  untamed  powers  may  be  subdued. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Science 


All  opposition  leads  to  negation,  and  negation  is 
nothing.  What  have  I  won  if  I  call  what  is  bad  bad? 
And  if  I  call  what  is  good  bad,  I  have  done  harm. 
He  who  would  act  rightly  must  never  scold,  he  must 
take  no  notice  of  what  is  wrong  and  only  do  what  is 
right.  We  are  not  here  to  pull  down,  but  to  build, 
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and  to  build  something  which  will  give  pure  joy  to 
mankind. 

To  Eckermann,  1825 


“Yes,  yes,  I’m  a  villain,  a  wretched  wight, 

And  you  fine  gentlemen,  you’re  always  right! 
You  do  with  what’s  ours  as  it  pleases  you, 
Lawless — but  we  can’t  be  lawless  too. 

You’re  after  women,  we’re  hanged  for  gold, 

And  why  not  you,  I’d  like  to  be  told? 

Lust,  I  should  say,  was  always  lust. 

If  you  want  to  judge  us,  you’d  better  be  just!” 

All  Sinners  Together 


“These  men  who  trample  everything  underfoot,  who 
treat  their  fellows  no  better  than  beasts,  who  live 
their  lives  recklessly,  without  love,  pity  or  fear,  while 
they  have  to  do  with  men  they  do  not  respect,  while 
they  speak  of  a  God  they  do  not  know: — this  arro¬ 
gant  race  can  yet  never  rid  itself  of  the  secret  awe 
that  breathes  through  the  living  powers  of  Nature,  it 
cannot  deny  the  eternal  connection  between  words 
and  their  results,  deeds  and  their  harvest.” 

The  Rebels 


Egmont. 

Consider  what  you  will  conjure  up  if  you  are  mis¬ 
taken  ;  the  most  terrible  war  that  has  ever  ravaged  a 
country.  Your  refusal  is  the  signal  which  will  call  all 
the  provinces  to  arms  and  make  a  welcome  pretext, 
which  Spain  has  long  been  seeking,  for  every  cruelty. 
All  that  we  have  toiled  so  hard  to  pacify  you  will 
hound  on  at  once  into  a  ghastly  chaos.  Think  of  the 
cities,  the  nobles,  the  people,  think  of  our  commerce, 
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our  farming,  our  industry!  And  then  picture  the 
destruction,  the  slaughter!  The  soldier  may  look  on 
unmoved  when  his  comrade  falls  by  his  side  on  the 
battle-field;  but  for  you  the  river  will  bring  corpses 
of  men,  children,  maidens,  while  you  stand  rooted  to 
the  ground  in  horror,  no  longer  knowing  what  you 
were  fighting  for,  since  those  you  took  up  arms  to 
defend  are  perishing.  And  what  will  you  feel  when 
you  whisper  to  yourself:  “I  did  it  for  my  own 
safety”? 

William  of  Orange. 

We  are  not  alone,  Egmont.  If  it  is  right  to  sacrifice 
ourselves  for  thousands,  it  is  right  to  spare  ourselves 
for  thousands. 

Egmont. 

If  we  spare  ourselves,  we  doubt  ourselves. 
William  of  Orange. 

If  we  know  ourselves  we  go  forward  or  back  with¬ 
out  fear. 

Egmont. 

The  evil  you  fear  you  make  certain  by  your  action. 

Egmont 


What  can  I  stand  without  mocking? 

If  the  masses  fight  hard, 

They  win  my  regard ; 

But  really  their  judgment  is  shocking! 

Proverbs  in  Rhyme 
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“Why  have  they  tumbled  the  poor  kings  down?” 

Had  one  been  a  King,  he’d  have  kept  his  crown. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


Maybe  the  hero’s  enough  for  himself, 

But  with  others  he  sooner  wins  to  his  ends. 

And  if  the  conquered  are  any  good, 

They’ll  be  the  conqueror’s  friends. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 


If  we  look  closely,  we  see  that  authority  is  always  a 
kind  of  tradition.  We  admit  the  existence,  the  dignity, 
the  power  of  something,  without  recognizing  clearly 
where  it  comes  from,  its  history,  or  its  value.  Thus  we 
value  precious  minerals  in  daily  life,  but  we  seldom 
think  about  their  remarkable  natural  properties. 
Thus  again,  Reason  and  Conscience,  Reason’s  twin, 
have  an  immense  authority  because  they  are  unfath¬ 
omable,  and  it  is  the  same  with  what  we  call  Genius. 
But  we  can  ascribe  no  authority  to  mere  intellect, 
for  it  only  leads  to  its  like,  and  all  teaching  that  is 
exclusively  intellectual  breeds  anarchy. 

Man  is  always  vacillating  about  authority,  as 
about  many  other  things.  He  feels  in  his  poverty  that 
his  powers  are  not  sufficient  for  him  to  do  without 
support.  But  then,  when  he  gets  the  feeling  of  his  own 
might  and  splendour,  he  pushes  this  help  aside  and 
thinks  he  can  fend  for  himself.  The  child,  as  a  rule, 
submits  to  the  authority  of  his  parents,  the  boy 
rebels,  the  youth  escapes,  but  the  man  returns  be¬ 
cause  he  has  won  some  authority  himself  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  do  little  without 
the  aid  of  others. 

Just  so  the  whole  of  humanity  wavers.  One  day  we 
see  a  prominent  man  surrounded  by  friends,  dis- 
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ciples,  followers,  men  who  live  with  him  and  fight  for 
him.  Then  again  the  whole  company,  the  whole 
circle  goes  to  pieces.  One  day  we  see  monuments  of 
bygone  times,  documents  of  ancient  ideas,  venerated 
as  divine,  as  literally  inspired;  all  thought,  all  feeling 
is  in  their  chains,  everyone  does  his  best  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  precious  they  are,  to  make  them  known, 
to  comment  on  them,  explain  them,  spread  them, 
reproduce  them.  And  then  the  crowd  turns  against 
them;  there  is  an  iconoclasm  of  sacred  writings  as 
once  of  images;  not  a  trace  of  them  must  be  left, 
though  but  a  short  time  ago  they  had  been  inesti¬ 
mable.  No  word  from  the  Past  must  be  admitted 
now;  every  thing  that  had  been  wise  is  now  absurd, 
all  that  had  been  wholesome  noxious,  and  all  proved 
help  nothing  but  an  obstacle. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


The  Tutor. 

How  often  have  I  envied  you  your  good  fortune, 
eye-witness  of  the  greatest  change  the  world  has  ever 
_  seen,  the  ecstasy  of  a  great  nation  when  it  felt  itself 
free  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  flinging  off  chains 
that  had  almost  grown  into  its  weakened  and  bur¬ 
dened  body. 

Countess. 

I  have  seen  wonderful  things,  but  little  to  give 
pleasure. 

The  Tutor. 

Not  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  soul.  He  who  aims 
high  and  fails  deserves  more  honour  than  he  who  only 
does  what  suits  a  petty  purpose.  We  can  go  wrong  on 
the  right  way  and  right  on  the  wrong. 
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Alba. 

Who  can  stop  the  people  from  breaking  loose? 
Who  is  strong  enough  to  quell  them?  Who  can 
guarantee  their  faith  and  loyalty?  Their  own  good¬ 
will  is  the  only  surety  we  have. 

Egmont. 

And  is  not  that  the  best  and  the  noblest  surety? 
By  God,  it  is!  When  could  a  king  feel  safer  than  when 
all  stand  for  one  and  one  for  all?  Safe  from  enemies 
at  home  and  abroad! 

Egmont 


Revolutions  are  impossible  so  long  as  governments 
are  consistently  just  and  continuously  alert,  forestall¬ 
ing  them  by  timely  reforms.  Governments  must  not 
wait  till  the  necessary  changes  have  been  forced  on 
them. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


The  Chancellor . 

But  ah,  can  wisdom  help  the  mind 
Goodness  the  heart  or  energy  the  hand 
When  unrest  fevers  all  the  land? 

Evil  breeds  evil,  and  from  this  high  seat, 

Viewing  the  empire,  we  behold  it  teem 

With  monstrous  births  as  in  some  hideous  dream, 

Lawlessness  ruling  in  the  robe  of  law, 

A  world  of  wrong,  disaster,  and  defeat. 

Faust,  2 


I’ve  nothing  against  the  people, 

But  when  the  devil  would  skelp  ’em, 
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As  they  can’t  get  out  of  the  mess  themselves, 

They  cry  to  the  Tyrant  to  help  ’em. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


Freedom  they  want,  and  at  first  it  goes  well, 

But  after  a  while  it  begins  to  be  hell. 

Then  all  of  them  scream  to  a  saint  in  fear 
And  when  none  of  the  old  ones  seem  to  hear 
They  hunt  for  a  new  one  as  quick  as  they  can, 
And  everyone  wails,  when  the  ship  is  wrecked, 
That  none  of  the  lot  have  had  any  effect. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


“Why  are  you  often  so  terribly  glum, 

Not  to  be  comforted  under  the  sun?” 

Everyone’s  always  worrying 
To  do  over  again  what’s  been  done. 

“Well,  but  if  something  ought  to  be  done 
Surely  some  good  we’d  win. 

Now,  on  your  honour,  tell  us  straight 
Where  ought  we  to  begin?” 

Toppling  things  over  won’t  do  any  good — 
They’ll  take  it  all  in  play, 

They  turn  their  stockings  inside  out, 

Wear  them  that  way. 

And  if  they  want  to  do  what’s  false 
They  begin  all  over  again. 

Always  they  leave  the  truth  alone 
And  think  with  a  lie  it’s  the  same. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 
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True  dictatorship  grows  out  of  the  longing  for  lib¬ 
erty,  or  rather  it  is  the  longing  for  liberty  grown 
triumphant.  This  longing  strives  for  the  absolute,  it 
wants  to  rule,  but  it  is  not  always  capable  of  ruling. 
Then  one  man  triumphs,  and  the  dictator  is  born. 

To  Riemer,  1809 


On  the  need  for  conserving  tradition  and  warding 
off  revolution  I  agree  with  the  monarchists,  but  not 
with  their  choice  of  means.  They  summon  stupidity 
and  darkness  to  their  help,  I  call  for  intelligence  and 
light. 

To  Muller,  1823 


Mephistopheles. 

They  say  it’s  war  for  Freedom  and  the  Right; 
Slaves  against  slaves,  that’s  all  it  is,  their  fight! 

Faust,  2 


All  the  apostles  of  freedom,  I’ve  hated  them  all  my 
life: 

They  only  fight  for  themselves,  to  get  their  own  way 
in  the  strife. 

If  you  want  to  set  men  free,  then  dare  to  serve  them, 
say  I. 

You  ask,  what  danger  there  is?  I  answer,  just  you 
try! 

Venetian  Epigrams 


Once  he’s  thirty,  I’d  hang  the  sentimental  man; 
Once  he  knows  the  world,  the  dupe  is  a  charlatan. 

Venetia  Epigrams 
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Coins,  copper  but  silvered,  are  stamped  with  the  head 
of  the  king 

And  the  poor  people  are  fooled  for  years  by  the 
trumpery  thing. 

Sentimentalists  stamp  their  stuff  with  the  Spirit’s 
sign 

And  those  who  haven’t  a  touchstone  think  it  is  gold 
divine. 

Venetian  Epigrams 


“Those  men  are  perfectly  mad!”  So  you  say  of  the 
passionate  race 

Calling  aloud  in  France  through  the  streets  and  the 
market-place. 

I  too  say  they  are  mad,  yet  words  of  wisdom  come 

From  madmen  if  they  are  free,  when  in  slavery 
wisdom  is  dumb. 

Venetian  Epigrams 


Extremes  cannot  be  avoided  in  any  revolution.  Politi¬ 
cal  risings  begin  with  the  desire  to  sweep  away 
abuses,  but,  before  we  know  where  we  are,  we  are 
engulfed  in  bloodshed  and  horror. 

To  Soret,  1830 


Before  the  revolution  everything  was  striving,  after¬ 
wards  it  was  all  pushing. 

About  1820 


As  a  rule  only  what  is  new  seems  important,  because 
of  itself  it  awakens  our  interest,  takes  immediate 
hold  on  our  imagination,  touches  our  emotions  only 
lightly  and  our  intellect  not  at  all. 

The  German  Emigrants 
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I  could  not  be  a  partisan  of  the  French  Revolution, 
for  its  horrors  came  too  close  to  me  and  roused  my 
indignation  every  day  and  every  hour,  while  its 
beneficial  results  were  not  then  to  be  seen.  Besides, 
I  could  not  be  at  rest  when  I  saw  our  own  people 
trying  to  work  up  a  similar  movement.  With  us  it  was 
artificial,  in  France  the  result  of  a  great  necessity. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


I  will  not  speak  of  the  disastrous  day 
When  all  men  give  commands  and  no  one  will  obey, 
When  laws  are  silent  and  the  old  prince  flies 
And  none  see  ways  of  hope  or  dare  advise; 

I  will  not  call  it  back  nor  dream  of  it. 

For  this  our  festival  such  memories  are  not  fit. 

The  Masque 


That  was  the  time  of  blissful  ease 
Gay  and  happy  and  go-as-you-please; 

None  said  to  you  “Good!  Well  done!  ”  but  then 
You  hadn’t  to  say  it  to  other  men, 

And,  on  the  whole,  whatever  was  done, 

The  world  and  its  history  still  went  on. 

Gentle  Reminders,  4 


The  whole  attraction  of  secret  Societies  and  Orders 
lies  in  the  charm  of  doing  what  is  forbidden,  joining 
a  party,  countering  law  with  law,  and,  where  possible, 
force  with  force. 

Records  of  Official  Activity 

The  King. 

O,  there  are  signs  of  horror  in  these  days! 

The  dregs  are  stirred,  they  rise,  the  topmost  sink 
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As  though  all  wish  were  pervert  and  could  find 
No  peace  but  in  a  place  that  was  another’s, 

No  joy  but  in  the  levelling  of  all, 

Sweeping  us,  lost,  unmasked,  in  one  confusion 
Down  ruinous  torrents  into  the  vast  of  Ocean. 
Now  let  us  hold  the  firmer,  let  us  resist, 

Renew  our  union  and  so  renew  our  strength 
To  save  all  that  can  save  us  and  our  people. 

Let  us  forget  at  last  the  ancient  feuds 
That  tear  the  great  apart  and  bore  through  from 
within 

The  timbers  of  the  ship,  when  only  closed,  firm- 
set, 

Can  it  survive  the  struggle  with  the  waters. 

The  Natural  Daughter 


“They  call  me  ‘The  Old  Time’  and  those  who  love  me 
Call  me  ‘The  Golden  Age,’  and  they  remember 
That  in  their  youth  I  was  their  chosen  friend, 
Young  as  themselves,  and  active,  ah,  quite  perfect, 
-  Incomparable! — Wherever  I  may  turn 
I  hear  my  praises  sung.  And  yet  I  note 
They  turn  their  backs  on  me ;  their  faces  set, 

All  with  all  eagerness,  to  greet  the  new.” 

Palaeophron  and  Neoterpe 


Unfortunately,  the  passions  of  the  time  force  their 
way  even  into  the  peaceful  dwellings  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  manners  of  men  are,  if  not  determined,  at 
least  influenced  by  the  examples  round  them. — For 
several  years  past  we  have  been  taught  that  the  en¬ 
emy,  both  in  deeds  and  words,  must  not  be  spared,  he 
must  be  crushed,  that  no  one  lets  himself  be  flattered 
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and  coaxed  out  of  his  advantage;  if  he  has  got  to  go, 
he  must  be  pitched  out.- 

The  Theory  of  Colour 


If  a  person  complains  about  the  sufferings  he  and  his 
have  gone  through,  about  what  he  has  lost  and  fears 
to  lose,  I  listen  sympathetically,  I  am  willing  to  talk 
about  it  and  console  him.  But  when  people  bewail 
the  loss  of  a  common  heritage  that  nobody  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  ever  seen,  much  less  ever  cared  about,  then 
I  must  master  my  impatience  so  as  not  to  forget  my 
manners  and  appear  a  heartless  egoist.  As  I  say,  if 
somebody  sorrows  for  his  lost  income  or  his  ruined 
career,  it  would  be  inhuman  not  to  pity  him,  but  if 
he  imagines  that  the  world  has  lost  a  jot  by  this,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  agree. 

To  Zelter,  1807 


A  pond  was  frozen  and  the  frogs 
Plopped  to  the  bottom  like  little  logs. 

They  couldn’t  jump  and  they  couldn’t  croak, 
But  half  in  dream  to  their  hearts  they  spoke: 

“If  only  we  sat  up  there  in  the  wood, 

We’d  sing  like  nightingales,  that  we  should!” 
The  mild  wind  came  and  melted  the  ice 
And  up  they  paddled,  so  proud,  in  a  trice, 

And  squatted  about  on  the  well-known  shore 
Croaking  precisely  as  before. 

A  Parable 


Wilfulness,  lawless  will,  is  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
Whether  in  deeds  or  in  words. 


The  Tale  of  Achilles 
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Up,  my  brothers!  Set  all  men  free! 

Meteors  flash  for  Freedom’s  hour. 

Smite  through  the  webs  of  tyranny, 

Hew  asunder  the  chains  of  power! 

Forward,  forward,  everyone! 

Then  shall  the  work  be  done ! 

So  shall  thunder  the  voice  of  God 
In  the  thunder  of  man’s  voice, 

The  swift  fierce  lightnings  of  his  wrath 
Flame  and  bid  the  soul  rejoice. 

Forward,  forward,  everyone! 

The  great  work  shall  be  done! 

So  shall  we  march  on,  unfearing, 

Across  a  continent, 

Unstayed,  though  ruin,  desolation 
Mark  the  way  we  went. 

Forward,  forward,  everyone! 

Let  the  great  work  be  done ! 

The  Awakening  of  Epimenides 


XI 


GERMANY 


The  Germans  are  a  worthy  race. 

Each  only  wants  what’s  right,  he  says. 

But  then  what’s  really  right,  you’ll  find 
Is  what  he  and  his  kinsfolk  have  in  mind. 
Everything  else  must  be  rated  low; 

What  it  might  lead  to  none  of  them  know! 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


As  long  as  we  ourselves  live  and  the  hills  stand  and 
the  sun  shines,  so  long  I  will  not  give  up  my  own 
hopes  and  the  hopes  of  my  country. 

To  Luden,  1807 


In  Germany  only  arrogance  and  pseudo-merit  need 
fear  satire.  Everything  that  is  genuine,  however  it 
may  be  attacked,  is  respected  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  and  when  the  clouds  of  dust  have 
settled,  we  see  the  resolute  man  still  pursuing  his 
way.  A  German  need  only  add  earnestness  and  hon¬ 
esty  to  his  other  merits  in  order,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  understood  by  his  nation,  and  he  can  wait  for 
recognition  all  the  more  calmly  because,  in  our  or¬ 
derly  country,  every  man  can  live  and  work  undis- 
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turbed  in  his  town,  his  circle,  his  house,  his  room, 
however  fiercely  the  storms  may  rage  outside. 

Art  and  Antiquity 


Do  all  in  earnestness  and  love.  They  suit  a  German 
well, 

And  so  much  else  distorts  him,  ah,  more  than  I  can 
tell! 

The  Seasons,  about  1795 


It  is  our  nature  as  Germans  to  take  things  hard  and 
things  grow  hard  for  us. 

From  the  original  draft  of  “Wilhelm  Meister” 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Germans  that  they  can  never 
take  anything  as  it  is  given;  offer  them  a  knife  by 
the  handle,  and  they  say  it  isn’t  sharp,  give  them 
the  point,  and  they  cry  out  at  the  prick.  They  have 
read  such  a  vast  amount  that  they  have  lost  the 
-  feeling  for  new  forms.  Only  when  they  have  grown 
used  to  a  thing  are  they  really  intelligent,  good  and 
amiable. 

To  W oltmann,  1813 


It  would  be  very  useful  to  collect  evidence  for  the 
fact  that  the  Germans,  who  by  their  very  nature 
cannot  do  without  foreign  influence,  have  always 
felt  bound  to  resist  it. 

To  Radlof,  1814 


Especially  at  the  present  time  these  words  come  as  a 
welcome  gospel  to  teach  Germans  that  instead  of 
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shutting  themselves  off  they  should  take  the  world 
to  their  hearts  in  order  to  influence  the  world. 

To  U war ow,  1817 


He  went  on  to  talk  at  length  about  art,  for  after  all 
he  was  a  German,  and  Germans  love  to  account  to 
themselves  for  all  they  do. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship 


The  other  day  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
children  next  door  wanted  to  try  the  road  on  their 
little  sledges,  when  at  once  a  policeman  appeared 
and  the  poor  little  things  made  off  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Now,  when  the  spring  sunshine  calls  them 
out  and  they  would  like  to  play  in  the  street  with 
other  children,  I  can  see  that  they  are  nervous,  as 
though  they  did  not  feel  safe.  .  .  .  No  lad  may  crack 
his  whip  or  sing  or  shout,  the  police  come  at  once 
and  stop  him.  With  us  everything  is  in  league  to 
tame  the  young  as  soon  as  possible  and  rob  them  of 
all  originality  and  spirit.  If  only  the  Germans  could 
be  taught  to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  and 
have  less  philosophy  and  more  energy,  less  theory 
and  more  practice!  .  .  .  I  cannot  approve  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  studying  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  service  of  the  State  are  expected  to  have  so  much 
theoretical  knowledge — the  young  people  are  ex¬ 
hausted  physically  and  mentally.  Surely  a  servant  of 
the  State  ought  to  learn  love  and  human  kindness 
in  his  intercourse  with  men?  And  how  can  a  man 
work  for  the  happiness  of  others  if  he  knows  no 
happiness  himself?  And  all  these  people  feel 
thoroughly  wretched.  ...  Let  us  hope  for  the  best 
and  wait  to  see  what  we  Germans  shall  be  like  a 
hundred  years  hence  and  whether  we  shall  succeed 
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in  becoming  human  beings  instead  of  scholars, 
scientists  and  abstract  philosophers. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


Germany?  Where  does  it  lie?  How  can  we  find  the 
Whole? 

Learned  Germany’s  one,  but  the  State  has  a  different 
soul. 

Reminders  ( written  with  Schiller) 


O  Germans,  you  who  desire  to  grow  to  a  nation!  In 
vain! 

But  grow  into  men  more  fully,  and  yours  shall  be  the 
gain. 

Reminders  ( written  with  Schiller) 


There  is  not  a  single  town,  not  even  a  district  where 
we  could  say:  “This  is  Germany.”  If  we  ask  in 
Vienna,  we  are  told:  “This  is  Austria.”  If  we  ask 
in  Berlin,  the  answer  will  be:  “This  is  Prussia.” 
But  sixteen  years  ago,  when  we  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  French,  Germany  was  everywhere.  .  .  .  The 
suffering,  the  feeling  of  humiliation  common  to  all, 
took  hold  of  the  nation  with  daimonic  power. 

To  Eckermann,  1830 


Germany  is  nothing,  but  the  individual  German  is  a 
great  deal,  and  yet  Germans  believe  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  Germans  must  be  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  like  the  Jews,  so  that  all  the  good  in 
them  may  grow  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

To  Muller,  1806 
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The  Germans,  like  the  Jews,  may  be  oppressed,  but 
can  never  be  destroyed.  They  would  not  lose  their 
courage,  they  would  be  strong  in  their  unity  even 
if  they  were  doomed  to  lose  their  fatherland. 

To  Reinhard,  1807 


Germans  never  go  under,  just  like  the  Jews,  because 
they  are  all  individuals. 

To  Reimer,  1808 


But  if  we  imagine  that  the  unity  of  Germany  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  great  realm  has  one 
great  capital  .  .  .  then  we  are  mistaken.  What  makes 
Germany  great  is  the  admirable  culture  of  the  people, 
diffused  over  all  the  country. 

To  Eckermann,  1808 


I  delight  in  the  many  splendid  folk, 

Yet  plenty  there  are  who  yelp. 

The  Germans  may  well  know  how  to  teach, 

But  they  don’t  know  how  to  help. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


No  sudden  entry  will  they  bear, 

Though  it  come  with  the  finest  stuff. 

If  you  want  the  Germans  to  give  you  thanks 
You  must  give  them  time  enough. 

Gentle  Reminders,  2 


The  Germans  are  very  fine  folk,  they  are ! 

Take  them  alone  and  they’ll  go  far. 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 
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Northerners,  as  a  rule,  have  more  idealism  than  they 
can  use  and  that  explains  our  strange  phenomena 
of  sentimentalism,  religiosity  and  mysticism. 

To  Riemer,  1806 


The  mass  of  the  German  people,  who,  even  if  they 
do  not  theorize,  are  at  least  didactic,  from  the  most 
profound  to  the  most  superficial,  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes  easily  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
but  the  sub-classes  are  continually  shifting  through 
attraction  and  repulsion,  so  that  when  we  wake  up 
in  the  morning  we  may  find  someone  our  enemy  of 
whose  liking  and  sympathy  we  felt  convinced  when 
we  went  to  bed.  .  .  .  And  as  all  the  factions  into  which 
the  parties  split  are  very  small,  there  is  an  endless 
web  of  intrigues,  promises  and  compromises  from 
which  no  one  wins  anything  except  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

To  W.  von  Humboldt,  1803 


-  I  fear  we  shall  continue  to  misjudge,  despise,  hinder, 
persecute  and  harm  each  other.  .  .  .  This  charac¬ 
teristic  is  all  the  harder  to  eradicate  because  it 
springs  from  an  advantage  that  the  nation  really 
possesses  and  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of — it  gives 
birth  to  more  splendid  individuals,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  in  this  world.  But  it  is  difficult  enough 
for  any  single  talent  to  develop  .  .  .  and  thus  we  are 
slow  to  admit  anything  positive  and  are  in  a  per¬ 
petual  flux  (though  we  shall  never  be  butterflies) 
with  so  many  stages  of  achievement  that  the  most 
faithful  historians  cannot  keep  track  of  them.  .  .  . 
This  state  of  affairs  is  bound  to  grow  worse  as  time 
goes  on;  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  done  us 
good  by  their  soldierly  energy  have  a  decisive  say 
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in  the  matter,  thanks  to  their  exploits,  and  so  the 
conflict  will  grow  fiercer  and  fiercer  and  the  Germans, 
even  if  they  do  not  end  in  anarchy,  will  be  split  up 
into  countless  small  factions. 

To  Buchholtz,  1814 


In  Germany  all  ideals  are  sentimentalized,  especially 
by  the  legions  of  mediocre  authors  and  authoresses. 

To  Riemer,  1813 


No  German  can  get  away  from  himself ;  if  he  travels 
to  Rome,  he  takes  his  pet  platitude  with  him,  as  the 
Englishman  takes  his  teapot. 

To  Schiller,  1795 


It  has  always  been  a  peculiarity  of  Germans  that  they 
think  they  know  more  about  a  man’s  trade  than  he 
does  himself,  understand  the  thing  much  better  than 
one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  it. 

To  Riemer,  1812 


A  fundamental  mistake  with  us  is  that  we  neglect 
the  education  of  the  young.  And  yet  the  whole 
character,  the  entire  being  of  a  grown  man  is  largely 
governed  by  this.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  have 
preparatory  schools  and  public  schools,  and  of 
course  our  famous  universities,  but  nothing  to  form 
a  man  and  his  character.  That  is  why  the  majority 
of  our  people  have  so  little  personality,  while  nations 
with  fewer  public  institutions  and  much  less  knowl¬ 
edge  and  scholarship  are  far  superior  to  us  in  this. 

To  Knebel,  1810 
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The  Germans  have  a  kind  of  Sunday-poetry — a  style 
of  poetry  which  clothes  the  most  commonplace 
things  with  fine  words,  and  they  expect  the  coat  to 
make  the  man. 

To  Riemer,  1811 


It  is  incredible,  the  harm  done  to  Germany  by  this 
frittering  away  of  talent  in  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals;  the  good  in  them  is  swallowed  up  by  the  bad 
and  the  second-rate.  The  finest  rock,  split  off  from 
the  mountain,  is  flooded  and  worn  away  and  at  last 
buried  under  sand  and  silt  as  deeply  as  the  meanest. 

To  Riemer,  1813 


On  the  whole,  philosophical  speculation  is  a 
hindrance  to  Germans,  making  their  style  arid, 
abstruse,  incomprehensible.  The  more  closely  they 
follow  certain  schools,  the  worse  they  write.  .  .  . 
Their  business-men  and  their  men  of  the  world, 
who  must  go  straight  for  a  practical  object,  write 
best.  Schiller’s  style  is  finest  and  most  effective 
when  he  gets  away  from  philosophy. 

To  Muller,  1824 

In  a  German  face  the  signature  of  God  is  harder  to 
read  than  in  an  Italian. 

To  Falk,  1794 


These  sons  of  the  North  go  to  Italy,  but  they  can 
only  get  their  bear  on  to  his  hind-legs,  and  if  he 
learns  to  dance  somehow,  they  think  they  have  done 
wonders. 


To  Zelter,  1829 
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From  what  I  see,  I  should  say  that  the  people  there 
(in  Berlin)  are  so  ruthless  one  cannot  get  on  by 
delicate  methods— to  hold  one’s  own  one  must  be 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  capable  of  being,  on  occasion, 
excessively  rude. 

To  Eckermann,  1823 


Setting  aside  the  achievements  of  a  few  well-known 
masters,  it  seems  that  what  counts  most  in  Berlin 
is  naturalism,  commonsense  and  efficiency;  the  pro¬ 
saic  spirit  of  our  time  shows  itself  more  plainly  there 
than  anywhere  else. 

Survey  of  Art  in  Germany 


The  Daimonic  could  hardly  find  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  itself  in  a  wide-awake,  prosaic  city  like 
Berlin. 

To  Eckermann,  1831 


Take  care,  my  friend,  they  are  Prussians!  Prussians 
always  think  they  know  better  than  other  people. 

To  Griiner,  1822 


I  wish  the  Germans,  who  do  such  good  work  by 
absorbing  the  culture  of  other  nations,  could  learn 
to  work  together.  I  admit  the  epoch  we  live  in  runs 
counter  to  this  desire.  Every  man  wants  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  in  his  ideas,  his  way  of  living 
and  his  actions,  and  if  he  cannot  really  be  so,  he 
would  like  at  least  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  so. 

The  Theory  of  Colour 
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I  have  often  suffered  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  the 
German  nation,  so  worthy  of  respect  individually 
and  so  wretched  as  a  whole.  A  comparison  between 
Germany  and  other  nations  awakens  painful  feelings, 
which  I  try  to  escape  as  best  I  can;  in  Science  and 
in  Art  I  have  found  the  wings  with  which  I  can 
lift  myself  above  them.  For  science  and  art  belong  to 
the  whole  world  and  the  barriers  of  nationalism  fall 
before  them.  Yet  the  comfort  we  find  in  them  is  cold 
and  cannot  compensate  us  for  the  proud  feeling  of 
belonging  to  a  great,  strong  nation  that  is  respected 
and  feared.  For  this  loss  only  the  thought  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  future  can  console  us. 

To  Luden,  1813 


Plague  on  this  People!  Barely  free  again 
What  do  you  do  but  rend  yourself  in  twain? 

Have  you  learnt  nothing  from  the  grief,  the  joy? 

O  German,  Low  or  High,  you  ain’t  a  clever  boy! 

Gentle  Reminders,  9 
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A  sphery  dance,  a  harmony  of  riot, 

Where  all  are  wild  and  none  unquiet, 

All  nations  glad  of  equal  gifts 
Beneath  the  open  sky. 

Motto  for  Byron’s  “ Don  Juan” 


At  this  hour  when  new  countries  are  being  created 
everywhere,  the  impartial  thinker  who  would  lift  him¬ 
self  above  his  time  must  find  his  country  everywhere 
and  nowhere. 

1799 


What  is  the  highest,  the  holiest?  This,  that,  still  as  it 
deepens, 

Closer  and  closer  draws  into  one  the  spirits  of  men. 

The  Four  Seasons 


Ah,  if  we  only  knew  where  our  true  gifts  lay,  if  we 
grudged  not 

His  own  to  another — our  brother — found  were  the 
things  of  our  peace! 
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Thus  we  may  look  on  ourselves  as  partners  in  a 
world-alliance.  The  idea  is  great  and  simple,  and  the 
work  easy,  given  intelligence  and  strength.  Unity  is 
strength,  therefore  let  there  be  no  division,  no  strife 
between  us. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


The  inborn  differences  of  thought  and  feeling,  .  .  . 
which  mark  races  as  well  as  individuals,  and  spring 
from  preferences  and  pride,  wrong-headed  ideas  or 
passionate  ambitions,  become,  in  time  and  through 
the  blunders  of  the  masses,  insuperable  barriers  which 
divide  humanity  as  mountain-ranges  and  oceans  di¬ 
vide  the  earth.  Thus  those  who  have  a  better  and 
higher  education  are  as  much  bound  to  reconcile 
the  nations  as  to  build  roads  and  foster  shipping. 
Free  trade  in  thoughts  and  feelings  does  as  much 
for  man  as  the  interchange  of  the  goods  he  makes 
and  the  fruit  he  grows.  This  has  not  happened  be¬ 
fore  simply  because  the  international  community 
-  has  not  been  supported  by  definite  laws  such  as  those 
which  reconcile  the  countless  individual  differences 
in  private  intercourse  and  bring  about  a  more  or  less 
harmonious  whole. 

To  Mickiewicz,  1829 


The  surest  way  to  universal  tolerance  is  to  let  every 
nation  have  its  own  peculiarities,  but  always  bear  in 
mind  that  everything  really  great  and  good  belongs 
to  the  whole  of  mankind.  For  a  long  time  now,  the 
Germans  have  been  doing  their  best  to  further  this 
mutual  understanding. 


To  Carlyle,  1824 
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The  waters  of  life  are  like  the  sea,  which  buries  the 
amber  in  the  sand  as  soon  as  it  has  cast  it  up.  Among 
all  nations  we  find  rivals  trying  to  destroy  each  other’s 
happiness ;  therefore  every  man  who  is  called  to  per¬ 
form  a  great  task  must  turn  if  not  to  posterity,  at 
least  to  the  morrow. 

To  Seebeck,  1815 


When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world,  we  find  that 
all  Christians  are  akin ;  their  religion  and  their  code 
really  make  them  brothers,  and  we  are  not  so  much 
divided  by  ideas  and  principles  as  by  trade  and 
commerce. 

Essays  on  Art,  2 


We  old  Europeans  are  all  more  or  less  in  a  bad  way; 
the  conditions  under  which  we  live  are  much  too 
complicated  and  artificial,  our  food  and  our  habits 
are  no  longer  natural  and  our  social  intercourse  lacks 
love  and  kindliness.  Everybody  is  refined  and  polite, 
but  nobody  has  the  courage  to  be  genial  and  frank, 
so  that  an  honest,  natural  man  is  always  ill  at  ease. 
I  could  often  wish  I  had  been  born  as  a  savage  on  a 
South  Sea  Island,  where  I  could  have  enjoyed  the 
full  savour  of  life  without  any  after-taste. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


The  love  of  liberty,  the  patriotism  said  to  be  found 
in  antiquity,  becomes  in  most  moderns  a  caricature. 
In  antiquity  it  grew  up  naturally  from  the  whole 
condition  of  the  people,  its  youth,  its  situation,  its 
culture — with  us  it  is  an  awkward  imitation.  Our  life 
demands,  not  separation  from  other  peoples  but  con¬ 
stant  intercourse;  our  city-life  is  not  that  of  the 
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ancients;  we  lead  a  freer,  more  untrammelled,  less 
one-sided  existence,  nor  does  the  State  make  such 
demands  on  us  that  we  must  vie  for  its  favours  and 
uphold  a  patrician  class.  The  whole  trend  of  our 
culture,  Christianity  itself,  urges  us  to  share  and  to 
spread,  to  be  humble,  to  yield,  to  think  of  others  and 
serve  them,  and  even  sacrifice  the  feelings  and  the 
rights  we  may  have  in  the  raw  state  of  nature. 

To  Riemer,  1806 


If  we  consider  what  men  have  been  doing  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  we  can  recognize  general  formulas  that 
have  always  exercised  a  magic  power  over  whole 
nations  as  well  as  over  individuals,  and  these  for¬ 
mulas,  ever  recurrent,  ever  the  same  under  a  thou¬ 
sand  motley  disguises,  are  the  mysterious  dower  a 
higher  Force  has  given  to  life. 

To  Muller ,  1818 


Patriotism  and  personal  bravery  have  outlived  their 
-  uses  just  as  much  as  priestcraft  and  aristocracy. 

To  Schiller,  1798 


Patriotism  ruins  history.  The  Jews,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  ruined  their  own  and  that  of  other 
nations,  instead  of  teaching  all  history  impartially. 
And  the  Germans  do  just  the  same. 

To  Riemer,  1817 


Even  in  practical  life,  a  touch  of  true  human  nature 
is  to  be  felt  through  all  that  is  earth-bound  and 
brutal,  savage,  cruel,  false  and  selfish,  and  every¬ 
where  it  brings  some  gentleness.  Thus,  though  we  dare 
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not  hope  for  universal  peace,  we  can  at  least  expect 
that  the  unavoidable  quarrels  will  grow  less  fierce, 
war  less  cruel,  and  victory  less  arrogant. 

To  Carlyle,  1827 


There  is  no  patriotic  art  and  no  patriotic  science. 
Art  and  Science  belong  to  all  the  world  and  they 
can  only  be  furthered  by  the  free,  universal  co¬ 
operation  of  all  contemporaries  and  by  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  comes  to  us  from  the  Past. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 

A  Frenchman  is  a  human  being  from  head  to  foot, 
just  as  much  as  a  German. 

The  Pastor’s  Letter,  1773 

We  only  realize  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  nation 
when  we  see  how  it  behaves  abroad. 

To  Blumental,  1819 

How  could  I  have  written  songs  of  hatred  without 
hating?  And,  between  ourselves,  I  never  hated  the 
French,  though  I  thanked  God  when  we  got  rid  of 
them.  How  could  I,  to  whom  culture  and  barbarism 
mean  so  much,  have  hated  a  nation  which  is  among 
the  most  cultured  on  earth  and  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  so  great  a  part  of  my  own  education?  On 
the  whole,  nationalist  hatred  is  a  curious  thing. 
You  will  always  find  it  most  strongly  developed  on 
the  lowest  rungs  of  culture.  There  is  a  stage  where 
it  disappears  entirely,  where  we  stand,  so  to  speak, 
above  the  nations  and  feel  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
our  neighbours  as  though  they  were  our  own. 

To  Eckermann,  1830 
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We  will  not  grudge  the  praise  it  deserves  to  the  piety 
of  the  home;  the  security  of  the  individual  rests  on 
this  and,  in  the  end,  the  dignity  of  the  whole.  But 
this  piety  is  not  enough,  we  must  reach  a  religion  of 
humanity,  widen  out  our  honesty  and  our  charity, 
and,  not  content  with  helping  our  neighbour,  take 
with  us  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Wilhelm  Meister’s  Wanderings 


It  has  been  said  that  we  can  judge  the  intellectual 
state  of  a  people  fairly  accurately  by  their  periodicals. 
Writings  of  this  kind  must  conform  more  than  others 
to  the  changes  of  taste  and  manners.  They  have  to 
discuss  the  themes  of  the  moment,  chronicle  the 
events  of  the  day,  amuse  the  idle  reader;  all  this 
shows  that  the  public  gives  them  their  character. 
Even  though  the  writers  may  try  to  influence  opinion, 
the  readers  counter  this  by  demanding  the  expression 
of  their  own  ideas.  Thus  the  different  tones  of  the 
different  papers  reflect  faithfully  enough  the  different 
shades  of  opinion  that  divide  the  public. 

Art  and  Antiquity 


Have  not  adventurers  and  mercenaries  of  every  na¬ 
tion  always  fought  on  both  sides  in  the  wars?  Why 
all  this  fuss  because  we  find  a  couple  of  Austrians 
and  Englishmen  among  the  Turks? 

To  Muller,  1824 


The  history  of  science  is  a  great  fugue,  where  the 
voices  of  the  nations  join  in  one  by  one. 

To  Riemer,  1807 
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Italianized  or  Germanized, 

Anglicized  or  F renchified, 

We  only  want  just  what’s  advised 
By  our  precious  personal  pride. 

Nothing  good  is  recognized 
In  any  man  or  anybody 
Unless  it  really  is  surmised 
It’ll  show  that  We  are  Somebody. 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


These  men — (French  translators  and  men  of  letters) 
— are  on  the  right  track  for  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  France  and  Germany,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  building  up  a  language  perfectly 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  us. 

To  Eckermann,  1828 


The  French  nation  is  a  nation  of  extremes,  it  knows 
no  moderation.  Possessing  as  it  does  tremendous 
strength,  moral  and  physical,  it  might  lift  the  world 
on  its  shoulders,  could  it  but  find  the  centre  of  gravity. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  know  that  he  who  would  lift 
a  great  weight  must  find  its  centre. 

To  Kozmian,  1830 


All  Englishmen  are  incapable  of  reflection;  their 
interests  are  distracted  and  they  split  up  into  parties, 
so  that  they  cannot  find  leisure  to  cultivate  their 
minds.  But  they  are  great  in  practical  affairs. 

To  Eckermann,  1825 
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It  is  a  strange  thing ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  race  or  country,  whether  it  is  caused  by  the 
parliamentary  system  or  by  their  healthy  education 
— anyway,  the  English  seem  to  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  people.  .  .  .  Even  if  they  come  over 
here  as  youths  of  seventeen,  they  do  not  feel  strange 
or  shy  in  this  foreign  Germany ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
manners  are  as  confident  and  easy  as  though  they 
were  the  masters  of  the  world.  That  is  what  our 
women  like  about  them.  .  .  .  They  are  dangerous 
young  men,  but  their  very  excellence  lies  in  that.  .  .  . 
It  is  because  they  have  the  courage  to  be  what  Nature 
intended  them  to  be.  Nothing  in  them  is  warped 
and  twisted  .  .  .  they  are  complete  human  beings. 
There  are  complete  lunatics  among  them  too,  I 
acknowledge.  .  .  .  The  joy  of  personal  liberty,  the 
consciousness  of  what  the  name  of  Englishman  means 
to  the  nations,  is  already  part  of  their  lives  as  chil¬ 
dren,  so  that  they  are  treated  much  better  at  home 
and  at  school  and  develop  more  happily  and  freely 
than  our  young  ones  in  Germany. 

To  Eckermann,  1824 


An  Englishman  would  rather  go  bankrupt  than  be 
insulted.  The  same  with  the  whole  nation. 

To  Zelter,  1828 


Are  there  no  English  here?  They’re  always  trotting 
round 

To  visit  battle-field  and  water-fall, 

Or  ancient  ruins,  mouldy  classic  ground: 

This  would  be  just  the  place  for  them  to  call. 

Faust,  2 
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The  Germans,  and  not  ^ they  alone,  have  the  gift  of 
making  science  inaccessible.  The  English  are  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  putting  every  discovery  to 
practical  use,  till  it  leads  to  new  discoveries  and 
achievements.  We  need  not  ask,  then,  why  they  are 
always  in  advance  of  us. 

Wilhelm  M eister’s  Wanderings 


Sense,  wherein  the  French  excel,  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  Reason  raises  us  and  draws  nearer  to  the  divine ; 
it  will,  on  occasion,  fling  aside  the  advantages  of 
sense  and  nourish  itself  on  imagination. 

To  H.  Knebel,  about  1808 


The  French  are  pedants,  they  cannot  get  beyond 
form. 

To  Riemer,  1807 


I  have  no  fears  whatever  for  the  French,  they  have 
reached  such  a  height  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  their  genius  cannot  possibly  be  suppressed. 

To  Eckermann,  1827 


We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  turn  our  eyes 
towards  the  West  and  to  expect  all  danger  from  that 
quarter,  yet  the  earth  stretches  out  a  long  way  on 
the  East  too.  But  even  when  we  see  those  millions 
before  our  eyes,  we  have  no  fear. 


Who  knows  himself  and  others 
Here  too  shall  he  be  guided 


To  Luden,  1813 
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To  see  that  East  and  West  are  brothers 
Not  to  be  divided. 

Who  learns  to  swing  between  both  worlds 
Wisely,  he  worketh  best, 

And  so  good  luck  to  him  who  travels 
Between  the  East  and  West! 

The  Divan  of  East  and  West 


.  Yes,  now  this  thought  shall  have  my  whole  allegiance, 
This  word  high-throning  wisdom  knows  for  true, 
That  only  he  deserves  his  life,  his  freedom 
Who  wins  them  every  day  anew. 

Faust,  2 
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